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PaK'. Line. 

■JS 4 for I3tb, read 16tb, 

.'II 7 tor wAert, read tuere. 

.17 nott—^ale, raad i/ulalr. 

'i'i 6 dele people. 

77 7 lor imparlance, nad mlharilg. 

IS 32 tot hteauMK il; ruad obi/ AiV. 

79 1.1 ror Hill, read rj-iVtt. 

84 7 tor tetllement, rfaj lelllemealt. 

85 It for /,««Wv, tpflri ,„o.-/;,, 
92 g tor ,./«,-,«,, rend. Au„„. 
"-■ U tor .rf rr, renci uvw. 



144 2 tor oniiinm, read 

1-'i7 6 toi layt, redd /;«. 

2ie IG tor to«/r, read inMfr. 

319 a torfurmtd, tetA/ovml. 

■iW 16 tor M-«. read x'iM. 

tf«7 13 tot Bri/a,-n, read flnVofl, 

2»7 19 for Brilmi, read .finl'mji. 

365 16 lor iroi, read u. 

3«D note— for KMtia, read AViWa. 

-182 II tiotc — (ot coparin, leai 

■■HI2 7 dele7««„,«4.1[er(„«A/-„ 

3»4 H l6tfj-A.V.,(,Tf,n.loyiii,N. 

398 5 tor Agricola, risid .rfj ri 

430 4 for Ihem, read Ihn. 

436 :) foi a«rf not. read ./■ wo/. 
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TO THE KING. 



Sire, 



I have the honour to inscribe to your most 
gracious Majesty, this attempt to place on its 
true basis, the history of the early inhabitants 
of the British Islands ; which, I trust, will be 
found not altogether unworthy your Majesty's 
royal favour and patronage. 



With the most humble*, grateful, and duti- 
ful respect, I have the honour to subscribe 
myself. 

Your Majesty's most devoted 
Servant and Subject, 

WILLIAM BETH AM, 

VUUt King of Arms. 



vi PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIOKS. 

native historians have insisted on its verity with 
great warmth. On the one hand it will not be 
denied that the advocates for its truth, more 
zealous than judicious, have indulged in bold 
assertion and loose conjecture, fondly expecting 
the antient Irish MSS. and traditions, unsup- 
ported by external evidence, to be received as 
unquestionable testimony ; on the other, those 
evidences have been, without due examination, 
condemned as clumsy fictions, void of truth, 
probability, or foundation. 

The Irish story must, however, be considered as 
entitled to some respect yro/ft its antiquify. Both 
Nennius and Giraldus Cambrensis, give the out- 
line, much as it is found in Keating, the former 
states, that he had the relation from the most 
learned of the Scots ; it must, therefore, be at least 
of liXK) years' standing. 



Having been impressed with the idea, that 
the demonstration of the true origin and history 
of the Irish people, would afford powerful aid 
towards elucidating those of other European 
nations, I have pursued this investigation for 
many years, and the results have justified and 
sul>stiuitiated the accuracy of the opinion T had 
formed Iw'vond my most winguine expectations. 



THE 



GAEL AND CYMBRI 



CHAPTER I. 



The subject wamdy discussed, Imt still undecided — Wkoun^ 
questianable Celta — Who not — TFA<7 styled CelttB by the An^ 
tients — C<Bsar — Tacitus — Errors of Modem Writers — To- 
land — Dialects of the CeltcB — Irish, Erse, and Monks — of the 
Cimbric — Welsh, Cornish, Armorican — Bishop of Dromore 
— Doubts whether the Welsh, Cornish, and Armorican are 
of same origin as the Irish — Bishop's pedigree of the Celtic 
includes the Welsh — Erroneous — C orrected pedigree — Pc- 
digree of the Gothic — Pedigree of the Cimbri — Vallancey 
— Danger of Etymology — Scoti — Sir James Ware and 
other English writers — of the British Islands — not peopled 
from the Continent — Why by a maritime people — Tacitus 
Amber — Ccssar — Herodotus — Tyrians, 



There are few subjects of history which have 
excited such tedious, lengthened, and bitter 
controversy as the history of the Celts, llie 
disputants often waxed so warm, that they lost 
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sight of their subject in the indulgence of their 
animosity. Many elaborate and learned books 
hare been written, but the subject is at this mo- 
ment as open for discussion and unsettled, 
as if it had never been agitated. There is 
scarcely a people in Western Europe, who hare 
not, upon slight grounds, been declared Celtic ; 
in short, the writers who hare imdertaken to en- 
lighten the world, on the subject, evidently had 
not satisfied themselves. 

As the term Celt^e has hitherto been so im- 
certain, it is necessary to define and specify what 
is here meant by the CeltcBi in order that we 
may arrive at something like a rational and logi- 
cal conclusion, and avoid wasting time in useless 
disciissions. Our criteria, therefore, are — 

First — That the inhabitants of Celtic Gaid, 
of Csesar's day, being undoubted Celtae, every 
nation who spoke the same language, and had the 
same religion, manners, and institutions, as that 
people, were also Celts, 

Secondly — That if we can discover a more 
antient people, who spoke the same language, 
professed the same religion, and had the same 



manners and institutiong of the Celtee of Gaul, 
^lat must bave been the nation from whom the 
Celts descended. 



Thirdly — That any people whose language dif- 
fers in construction, and whose religion, man- 
ners and institutions have nothing common or ho- 
mogeneous with the Celtae of Gaul, cannot !>& 
Ceks ; and that the words found in the langu^e 
of such a nation, having a similar sound and 
meaning as some in the Celtic, and having a 
Celtic root, must be concluded to have been 
borrowed from the latter during a long inter- 
course and neighbourhood, but are no proofs of 
a common origin. 

These are the tests which will hereafter be ap- 
plied ; from which it is hoped, the deductions, 
reeultB, and conclusions, may be satisfactory to 
the nnprejudiced reader. 

The antient writers included under the name 
of Celts, all the inhabitants of the western 
ihores of Europe. Herodotus, says the ex- 
treme west is inhabited by the Celtee, and 
declflree, that Spain, Britain, and greater 
part of Gaul, was under the dominion of 
the Cclta.: But the most valuable authority is 
b2 
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Ca33ar, whose conquest of Gaul, and invasion of 
Britain, gave Iiim better opportunities of knowing 
their true position than previous writers. He ( 
supplies us with lights, without which we should j 
scarcely be able to dissipate the cloud hanging' I 
over the manners, customs, religion, and learn- 
ing of tliose early times, or form any correct 
idea of the Institutions of the early inhahitanta j 
of these countries. Of their origin he appears j 
to have been ignorant, and Tacitus tells us it vlhs I 
hid in the mists of antiquity. 



We are enabled, from Csesar, to place within 
defined limits the country of the Celta;, and thus 
we divest the subject of much difficulty. Part of 
Spain, Celtic Gaul, and the British islands were 
the limits of Celtica Proper. Cluverlus, in his 
Germania Antiqua, Pelloutler, in his Histoire 
des Celtes, Larchcr, in his Geographic d'He- 
rodote, and others, by including the antient 
Germans, and the northern kingdoms of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, among the Celtaj, 
have been led into confusion and endless contra- 
dictions. The Germans were Goths, Teutons, 
or Clmbrl, not Celts ; their language totally 
differed from the Celtic in construction. None 
of those learned writers appear to have had the 
slightest Idea of the Celtic tongue ; PcUuutlcr 



ERRORS OF MODERN WRITERS. O 

acknowledges his ignorance. Cssar distinctlv re- 
lates that the language of the Germans was quite 
difierent from that of the Gauls, and speaks of 
Ariovtstus, the German king, having learned the 
latter with difficulty ; while both he and Tacitus 
testify that the inhabitants of the British isles and 
the Gauls were same people and spoke the same 
language, " Sermo hand viultuin diversus."* 

But it is scarcely necessary to contest the erro- 
neous notion of Ciuverius, Keysler, Larcher, 
Pelloutier, and others, that the antient Germans 
and CeltsB were originally people of the same 
stock. Mr. Toland, and after him the vene- 
rable Dr. Percy, bishop of Dromore, in the 
preGiice to his translation of Malet's Northern 
Antiquities, by a comparison of the languages 
of the antient nations of Europe, clearly de- 
monstrated the error into which those learned 
men had fallen. But, a'^ the last-named able 
writers did not sec, and, consequently, have 
not removed, all the error in which the subject 
is involved, it is necessary to reiterate some 
of their arguments, and to point out the dis- 
crepancies which still embarrass the subject, by 



' TacituB in Vita Agricolo, c 11. 
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shewing that ther ought ^bo to have sepurated 
the Welsh, Cornish, and Armoricau from the 
Celtic. 

Mr, Toland in the first of his Letters to Lord 
Molesworth, on the Druids, which aro generally 
dignified with the title of the *' History of the 
Druids," for the first time, I believe, made a dis- 
tinction between the Celtic and the Gothic 
dialects. 



" The Celtic dialects," says he, " which are 
now principally sir, namely, the fVeUh, or in- 
sular British — Cornish, almost extinct — Anno- 
Tican, or French British — Irish, the least cor- 
rupted — Manks, the language of the Isle of 
Man — and Earse, or Higldond Irish, spoken 
also in the western islands of Scotland. These 
having severally their own dialects, are, with res- 
pect to each other, and the old Celtic of Gaul, 
as the several dialects of the German language 
and Low Dutch, the Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
and Icelandic, which are all descendants of their 
common mother the Gothic. Not that ever such 
a thing as a pure Gothic or Celtic language 
cither did or could exist, in any considerable 
region, without dialects, no more than pure ele- 
ments ; but by such an original language is meant 



DR. PEHCV. 7 

the common root or trunk, the primitive words, 
and especially the peculiar construction that runs 
through all the branches, whereby they are in- 
telligible to each other, or may easily become so, 
but different from all kinda of speech besides. 
TTiua the Celtic and the Gothic, which have often 
been taken for each other, are as different as the 
Latin and the Arabic." 

Thia ar^ment was improved upon by the 
bishop of Dromore, who, although fully sensible 
of the great difference between the Welsh and 
Irish, flays : — 



*' In conformity to tfie opinion of the viosl 
knovnng antiquaries I have given the Irish and 
Erse tonnes as descended from one common 
origin with the Cambrian, or antient British Ian* 
guagc, viz : the Welsh, Armoric, and Cornish. 
But, to confess my own opinion, I cannot think 
they are equally derived from one common 
Celtic stock, at least not in the same uniform 
manner as any two branches of the Gothic ; 
such, for instance, as the Anglo-Saxon, and the 
Francic, from the old Teutonic. ■ Upon com- 
paring the two antient Bpecimens given above 
in page xix, scarce any resemblance appears 
between them ,- so that if the learned will have 
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tbem to be streams from one common fountain, 
it must be allowed, that one or both of them 
have been greatly polluted in their course^ and 
received large inlets from some other channel."* 
Thus allowing his acquiescence in, and deference 
to, the opinion of the most knowing antiquaries 
to get the better of his judgment. His knowledge 
of the Welsh and Irish being confined to the 
copies of the pater noster he quotes, he, per- 
haps, felt unwilling to set up his single judgment 
in a subject of so much difficulty. 

The bishop gives the following genealogical 
tables of the Celtic and Gothic tribes : — 



I 



The Celtic 

_J 



1. The antient 2. The antient 
Gaub. British. 

I 

i.| %\ aTl 

Welsh. Annoric Cornish. 



Irish. 



a The antient 
Irish. 



Erse. 



3. I 

Manks. 



* Preface to Malcfs Northern Antiquities, zxviL 



DESCENT OF THE CEI.T,E. 

This pedigTpe of the CelUa raust not be 
allowed to stand unquestioned ; for Toland had 
grafted on the stock a scion of a different genus, 
of which the bishop doubted the genuine cha- 
racter, and unwillmgly allowed to remain, lii/ 
inaki7ig the jyehh, Armoric, and Cornish, 
descend J'rom the antient Rritons. This in- 
vestigation will prove the bishop to have been 
right ; for these people will bo found to be of 
German origin, and the descendants of /Ae dm- 
hri, who were not a Celtic nation, as will appear 
clearly and satisfactorily hereafter. The corrected 
pedigree will stand thus : 

Hm Celts, a PheniciuD colony 



The anlient 






Gauls aiid 


Britons, 


Iriuh, 


Spaniards 






ainB]^:aniatc(l 


Willi the 


1 


vith the 






Uonuuis. 




1 




1. IrLh. 


2. Eree. 3. Ma 
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The bishop's pedigree of the Gothic nations. 



] . Old Saxon 
or Anglo- 
Saxon. 

I 




Teutoni, or Goths, 
A German people. 

2. Francie 
OP Franco- 
Teutonic. 

I 



^10 CO 
A (D < 

ggp- 

eg, 2! 

O 

K 

tr 

. 



Icelandic 




g-^ si 

Stow • D* 



55 

O 



% 



To the Teutons, or Goths, perhaps, might be 
added the BelgsD, who are believed to have been 
a Gothic people. 



It would be erroneous to call the Icelandic 
^dmbriCf if it be meant to convey the idea that 
it was the language of those Cimbrt, who, with the 
Teutons, invaded Gaul and the Roman pro- 
vinces in the time of Marius ; therefore we give 
the Cimbri a separate pedigree. The construction 
of their language has a stronger affinity to the 
Gothic than the Celtic^ still it is very different 
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from «ther, as in the case of the Finnish and 
Laplandic. 

The following additional pedigree is necessary 
to the right understanding the subject : — 



The Cimbri, a nation from tlie aorth of 
I Europe, who inhabited Jutland, or 

I the Cimbric Chersoaesug. 

The CaleiloniBn Cymtri, The Cimbri, who invad- 

wbo peopled the Britisii Is- ed Gaul, and were destruycd 
lutda, aHerwards caJlcd by Marios, a. a. c. 103. 

T . 



Hereafter will be given the arguments in sup- 
port of this last pedigree. 

The Irish were allowed, on all hands, to have 
been a Celtic people, until Vallancey declared 
them to be Indo-Scythians. Of General Val- 
lancey I cannot speak with too much respect ; 
his labonrs in Celtic investigation were, beyond 
any other, intense and unremitted : the immense 
mass of etymological facts he accumulated are 
valuable ; and if his conclusions were erroneous 
it was chiefly when he relied on doubtful 
authors and etymologies. His anient and intel- 
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ligent mind saw those afiinilies i>etween tlie Irisli 
aiid tlio oriental languages which no one can 
deny, and which recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions have rendered obvious, but the unfortu- 
nate hypothesis which he adopted, that the Irish 
were not Celts, led him to endeavour to seek 
arguments to support that cherished opinion. 

Tlie Lord's Prayer, in the alleged language 
of the Waldenses, which Chamberlayne published 
in 1700, is a strong instance of his being led 
away by false lights, and produced a long chap- 
ter. — What Chamberlayne published as fValden- 
sic, has since been ascertained to bear no re- 
semblance whatever to the true language of that 
interesting people, although it is unquestionably 
Gaelic. 

There is something very bewitching in ctjTno- 
logy. Having read Valiancey, an unbiassed 
mind is compelled to acknowledge the force of 
many of his deductions but still is not often 
convinced of their accuracy. The strong si- 
milarity of the names of the Irish heroes unJ 
deities with those of the east ; and their having 
the same, or very similar, attributes, often hear- 
ing two or tliree names, all equallif common 
and germane to these tongues, arc striking and, 
apparently, unansMeruble fact^, to xhow d com- 
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moil origin, and would seem to establish thi; f,nvcii 
hypothesis ; but a. close reasoncr will look more 
into the detail. The General tells you the Hin- 
doos borrowed much, if not the greater part, of 
their mj'thology from the Chaldeans ; so did the 
Phenicians and antient Arabians, therefore, 
it does not follow that the Irish must be ludo- 
Scythians, because they have a community in 
some parts of their mythology with the Brahmins. 
The Pheniciana having first traded with Ireland, 
may have colonized it, which is a more natural 
way of accounting for the existence of the 
Chaldean mythology In Iceland, than bringing 
a colony of Indo-Scythians to that country. 
Dr. Vincent, on very strong grounds, doubts 
that such a people as the ludo-Scythians ever 
existed. Certainly, the most extraordinary 
postulate of the General was, that the Irish na- 
tion were not Cells. He saya : 



"To all these oriental words, and terms of ex- 
, the Celtic nations were strangers ; and, 
in my humble opinion, they are strong corrobo- 
rating proofs that the ancient Irish were de- 
scended of the Indo-Scythians, Bologucs, Unia- 
nites, and Dedanites of Chaldea, as their history 
sets forth. 



* And vet there are some English aulhoi 
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and modern on^s, u( great learning, in other re- J 
sjiects, vvlio will, right or wrong, niake the Irith \ 
a Celtic nation, and derive both the Irish and ] 
Welsh from the antient Britons."* 

The General knew well there was little affinihf I 
between t/i£ Welsh nnd Insh languages, and 
that one or other of them was not Celtic. This 
is a fact which the most superficial investigation 
of the two cannot fait to demonstrate ; there are, 
certainly, some words to be found in the former 
which are also Irish, but they are, evidently, bor- 
rowed by the Welsh, who succeeded the Gael in 
the possession of Wales, The mistake of ihe 
General was, taking it for granted that the Welsh 
and its dialects were the same as the language 
of Gaul and Britain in the times of Oegar, 
and the Roman sway in Britain. He saw that 
one or other was not Celtic j and having fixed 
on the erroneous alternative, and declared the 
Irish not to be Celts, immediately set about the 
dbcovery of a new origin for them in the 
delta of the Indus, where, the mythology of the 
people having had a common origin with that of 
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* Estaif OH the Primitive Inhabitants nf GraU Urilain 
lul Inhad, IH07, p. 60S. 
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the Phenicians, he found abundant material 
encourage his pursuit. 
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It is very remarkable how blinded the most 
intelligent men become when they unfortu- 
nately adopt an erroneous hypothesis. Val- 
lancey knew the Irish called tbemselvee Gael, 
or Oauls, yet he declares them not to be CelttB, 
and gives us a long etymological disquisition on 
the name in Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian ; first 
Oaodkal, to prove thera deacendants of Japhet, 
who in Scripture is styled Gadul. Oaodkal is 
pronounced Gael. Secondly, he takes the sound, 
or pronunciation Gael, and derives it from 
Oalibh, tribes of merchants . In Arabic, gheli, 
negotium magnum, jeJUo;*, geilios, traffic, com- 
merce. The latter ia more likely to be the origin 
of the name, as the Irish were a colony of Phe- 
nicians who were the great merchants of antiquity. 
The Scots were also all merchants by profession. 

One ScuJt /-ao/t «n jxJne. 
•■The Scottish race arc all inclined to trade." 

Had the General, before he set out on his voy- 
age for the discovery of a new origin for the 
Irish, but recollected his former writings, in which 
he endeavoured to identify the Irish and Pheiii- 
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mn toneiics, and examiced the Welsh as well as 
the Imh, he would soon hare dtscorered that the 
\freUffmomo( the former to be Celts, were not 
tenable : and then h» former discoTeries would 
have c^ime to his aid ; and sared him many labo- 
rufw^ but amusing, and to him no doubt delight- 
ful, investigations. 

Although the General did not establish the fa- 
vourite hypothesis of his advanced age ; yet the 
results of his labours are an invaluable magazine 
of materials of which a critical and judicious wri- 
ter may avail himself with great profit and ad- 
vantage. 

Sir James Ware, and most if not all English 
writers, advocate the position that the first peo - 
pling of Britain was from Gaul, and of Ireland 
from Hrituin ; because it is most probable con- 
jecture. Sir James says : ** But as to the first 
inhabitimts of Ireland, their opinions seem most 
satisfactory to me, who bring them from Britain, 
an being the most probable conjecture^ as well 
on account of the near neighbourhood of Britain, 
from whence the passage is easy to Ireland, as 
from the langiuige, rites, and customs of the an- 
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tient Irish, between which and those of the an- 
it Britons there'is greater analogy.'" 



If the Celtae were settled first in Ireland, and 
from thence passed over to Britain and Gaul, 
the aualogj must have been equally striking, the 
inhabitants of each country having, in both cases, 
a coiiwion origin, Toland says, " I assign more 
immediately a British for the Irish, and an Irish 
extraction for the Scotch.'* The whole, how- 
ever, is given as a prolxible cotijechire only, and 
with reference to the people found in possession, 
on the arrival of the Fhenician Celtse, it is most 
likely true ; but with respect to the Ccltse, the 
evidence of the antient Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, and the historical traditions of the Irish 
tliemsclves, tend to show tliat the tide of emigra- 
tion flowed the o'ther way, and that the British 
islands were first conquered and colonized by 
the Celtffi, and subsequentlj* Gaul was subjected 
to their yoke. 



Eren so late as the time of Agricola, we Icani 
from Tacitus that the ports of Ireland were more 
frequented by merchants than those of Britain 
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or Gaul, and, if so, this circumstance alone would 
suggest a probability, that tbe colonization of 
Ireland was by a mercantile nation, by means of 
ships. The Phenicians were adepts in the art of 
navigation at a very remote antiquity, and had 
ships of great burthen, capable of conveying nu- 
merous crews ; bo remote, even, that the fact of 
the colonization, and even the intercourse, might, 
in Caesar's day, have ceased for so many centu- 
ries as to have been obliterated in the recollec- 
tion of the Britons and Gauls ; this will be made 
to appear very satisfactorily when we come to 
speak of the acts and history of that iUustrioua 
people. 

When the Phenician mariners had once ascer- 
t^ned the passage to, and position of, the British 
islands, they certainly could form settlements 
thereon for mercantile purposes, and afterwards 
send reinforcements to conquer and colonize 
their new acquiniitions. As well might it be urged 
that it was more probable that Australia was peo- 
pled from China, than Britain. Give a people 
ships, and skill to, navigate them, and the sea ib 
not an obstacle to but a means of colonization. 
Neither is the small area of the mother country 
an argument against colonization on a large 
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scale — tlie colonieB of England at present exceed 
by many millions her domestic population. 

But there are stronger arguments for the pro- 
bability of the colonization of Ireland from sea- 
ward : the Celtffi possessed Spain, and the an- 
tient people, the islands, rocks, headlands, ri- 
vers, and estuaries thereof, had Celtic names. 
TTie position of the British islands, on the maj>, 
shows that the Tyrians, or Fhenicians, would 
make them in their coasting- voyages, following 
the current, passiug the coast of Gaul, from the 
Garonne to the Seine, at a great distance, the 
very country in which we find the Celt®. The 
nearest part of Celtic Gaul to Britain, is Cape 
la Ho^e, nearly three times the distance of Ca- 
lais from Dover. Calais, was in Belgic Gaid, 
which comprised all the country from tlie Seine 
to the Rhine, and we know that the Belgse dif- 
fered from the CeltaE', of Gaul and Britain, in 
language, manners, religion, and laws ; if the 
Britong had come from the nearest part of Gaul 
they would have been Belga?, not Celts, of whom 
Ciesar tells us a few were settled on the coast 
of Britain. 



The probabilities, therefore, are rather against 
LCeltffi coming from the continent to Britain ; 
c2 
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but we do not rest on the uncertain data of pn 
babilit}', evidence will be brought forward wUich 
will,, it 13 conceived, demonstrate the fact of the 
conquest and colonization of Celtica by the Phe- 
nicians. ^ 

Tacitus distinctly states it as the opinion of 
his day, that the first settlers migrated to Celtic 
Europe in ships. " The Germans," he says, 
" there is reason to think are an indigenous race 
and the original natives of the country, without 
any admixture of adventitious settlers from othea 
nations. In the early ages of the world the ad? 
venturers who issued forth in quest of new habi- 
tations, did not traverse extensive tracts of land) 
the first migrations were made hy sea in shipi. 
Even at this day the northern ocean, always in 
mical to navigation, is seldom traversed by ship| 
from our parts of the world."* 
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We learn also from Tacitus that some of the 
tribes of Germany were of Celtic origin and set- 

* "Ipsos Germanos iodigenascrediderim minitne que aU^'fl 
arum gentium advtntibus ct hospitiJs mixtoa: quia nec tcirli.fl 
olim Bed claasibus advehebantur, qui iriutare sedes quter^ 1 
bant. Et immcnsuB ultra, utqucBic dixeriniadi 
roria ab orbe noitro oavibus aditur." — Tacitus dc JUorUitiM-.i^ 
Grrmanoruin. 
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tied in that country in consequence of their pro- 
pensity for commerce and mining. 

" The Gothinians," he says, " of Germany, 
whose country joined Bohemia on the east, 
Bpoke the Gallic tongue, and submitted to the 
drudgery of working the mines." Again, " on the 
coast to the right of the Suevian ocean the ^sty- 
ans have fixed their habitation ; in their dress 
and manner they resemble the Suevians, but 
their language has more affirtity to the dialect of 
Britain" " they worship the mother of the gods." 
" In the cultivation of corn and other fruits of the 
earth, they labour with more patience than is con- 
sistent with the natural laziness of the Germans. 
Their industry is excited in another instance ; 
they explore the sea for amber, in their language 
called Glese, and are the only people who gather 
that curioiis substance."* 

This word Qlese is Celtic, it is jlaJ/-, the 
genitive of jto./-, the sea, so called from its 
green colour. Amber was so called as a produc- 
tion of the sea. Here we find the commercial 
people among the barbarians, and the only word 
banded down of their language is Gaelic. 



• Tacitus de Morib. Germ. «Iv. 
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Caesar says the chief god of the Celta: v/sb 
Mercury, on account of his being the patron of 
merchandize and trade, in other words, that the 
propensities of that people were commercial, 
strong ground for presuming them to have bei 
a colony of the Phenicians, the great tradii 
people of antiquity. 



the 

1 



There is indeed no other way of accounting 
for the beautiful specimens of elaborate workman- 
ship in gold, silver, copper, and bronze, which 
are every day found in such abundance in the 
bogs of Ireland, if we deny that the ancient Cel- 
tsB were a colony of a people considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization ; and the united testimony 
of antient writers, as well as the names of places 
and the tradition of the Irish themselves, all con- 
cur to establish that that people were the Pheni- 



We have no certain history of the period when 
the Celtaj first fixed their residence in Europe. 
Herodotus was acquainted with the fact of the 
Phenicians having traded to certain islands, be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, for fin. Diodonifl 
Sicuhis, Pliny, Strabo, and Plutarch, knew little 
more. The most antient of the Greek writers say 
that Hercules, (that is the Tynans) sailed beyond 
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tlie pillars of Hercules, and eubdued the gianta, 
Albion and Bergion, among tlie Celtse, i, e. con- 
quered those islands ; and Aristotle says the Phe- 
nicians formed settlements in the British islands. 
From all which, and the affinity of tlie Irisli and 
Phenician languages, and the remains constantly 
found in Ireland, we can scarcely err in con- 
cluding' the Celtse to have been a very early Phe- 
nician colony who, like their modern imitators, as 
before suggested, first formed settlements in Spain, 
Ireland, Britain, and Gaul, for commercial pur- 
poses, and afterwards sent military expeditions 
to conquer and secure their colonies. That the 
Tyrians were quite competent to such an under- 
taking will appear in our nest chapter. This is ' 
concluded with an extract from the singularly 
laborious and learned work, I regret to add, of 
the late Godfrey Higgins, whose learning and in- 
genuity were equal to his eccentricity. 



Ch. n. § 39. " The Irish claim to have been 
colonies from Phoenicia, but it is affirmed that 
there is no ancient evidence, except in the Irish 
records, that the Phoeniciana ever made any set- 
tlements in Ireland. This really amounts to no 
objection, when it is to be considered that all the 
records of the Sidoniims and Tyrians, have long 
B disappeared from natural causes ; that those 
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of the Carthag'iiiiana were destroyed by tlie Ro- 
mans ; and that afterwards, Patrick, or the monkB,^ 
fallowed and destroyed all they could lay theif 
hands on ; but the assertion is not quite correct.;] 

"Gorjonidea, in his book De Hannibale, eays, I 
that Hannibal conquered the Britons, who dwelt'.J 
in the islands of the ocean. 



** Selden was of opinioa that our islands wen 
the fortunate islands of the Greeks. Isaac Tzetzes, 
who cannot be supposed to have any Irish prejudice, 
or esprit du corps, says ; " In oceano insula ilia 
Britannia, inter Britanniam illam quie sita est in 
occidente et Thylen qua3 adorienteniniagisvergit.** 
Justus Lipsius, quotes the following passage from 
Aristotle : — In mari extra Herculis columnar, 
itisulam dcsertam inventani fuisse, silva nemoro- 
sain, fiuviis navigabilem, fructibus uberem, mul- 
tonim dierum navigatione distantem, in quam 
crebro Carfhaginieiises commearint, et multisedet 
etiam Jijcerunt ; sed veritos primorea ne minis loci 
illius opes convalescerent, et Carthagims laberen' 
tur, edicto cavisse et pcena capitis sanxisse, nequis 
e6 navigasse deinceps vellet."* 
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'* Lipsiug then expreeeea his opinion that this 
cannot apply to the Canaries, but to the British 
islands only ; and in this I quite concur with Lip- 
sius, who lived in the l'2th century, in Germany, 
and therefore cannot he supposed to have been 
infected by Colonel A'^allancey. The question of 
the antiquity of Ireland has not perhaps been ju- 
diciously managed by Colonel Vallancey, and 
others have attempted a great deal too much, 
and seem to have begun at the wrong end. They 
ought first to have endeavoured to show hy ex- 
ternal Greek and Roman evidence, like that from 
j4ri$toUe given above, that there had been some 
communication or settlement of the Phcenician$ 
made in the country. This expedition from Car- 
thage is Baid to have been commanded by Han- 
nibal ; that verj' name instantly, in the minds of 
most persons, will throw a degree of discredit on 
the story. It will immediately strike them that 
Hannibal must have had something else to do 
than to explore unknown countries; and thus 
the foolish, and in fact deceitful method of ren- 
dering the word, injures the object it meant to 
serve. Nobody can doubt that it was intended by 
the translator to mean the great Hannibal ; the 
mode of translation conveys that idea, when pro- 
bably the original means no such thing. Han- 

nl was as common a name in Carthage as 
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Walker or Wood in England. I think the quo- 
tation from Aristotle is enough, when combin* 
with circumstances which have been noticed, to-^ 
satisfy any person that there was a settlement of 
Carthaginians in Ireland, from whom many of 
their customs and antiquities may have been de- 
rived. It is not unlikely that tlua may have be* 
the Milesian settlement of which so much hi 
been said. It may have consisted in part, or 
the whole, of Carthaginians from Spain, at that.' 
time under the yoke of Carthage. On the above 
passage of Aristotle's, Lipsius observes, " Quod 
verum censeo de una aliqua novarum insularum ; 
quia multos dies navigatione impendet, nequa*^ 
probabile igitur Canarias aut alias vicinas fuisse,i>] 
Noster Seneca nam ille Tragediae Medese certotl 
est de lis ipsis prxdixisse videtur, fecerit de-l 
caotatum — 



de-. ^^ 



vcnient annis 
Sfecula sens, quibus ocenuuB 
Vincula rcrum loxct, ct iagens 
Fateat tellus, Tipbysque novoB 
Deteget orbes, Dec Bit terria 
Ultima Thulc 

*' A time will come, in ages now remote, when the 
vast barrier by the ocean formed, may yield a 
passage ; when new continents and other worlds, 
bej-ond the sea's expanse may be explored ; when 
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Thule's distant shores may not bo deemed the 
last resort of man." — " Quid ille tamen proprid 
de Britaniiicis insulie intellexit, et in Claudii 
gratiam scripsit." — J. Lipsiits, vol. iv. p. 494. 

i " The marks of the patriarchal people appear 
to be much Btronger with the Irish than any 
other people of the British isles. This may have 
arisen naturally from some cause, which makes 
it strong;er in the isles of Scotland, Icolmkill, or 
Wales, than in England, their secluded situation 
preserving them from admixture with foreigners. 
Besides, it is probable that the colony brought from 
Carthage, under the Hannibal of whom we have 
spoken, would tend to keep the Phoinician cus- 
toms alive, if a former Phcenician colony had 
arrived, instead of destroying them, as the influx 
i Romans, Saxons, &c. would tend to do in Bri- 



" It is only necessary to observe here, that 
rtotle lived near two centuries before the great 

mnibal, consequently what he said could not 
r to that individual."* 



• Celtic Druids, ch. ii. J 39. 
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of the anIienU in nacigalion underrattd — Jaton'i Expe- 
dition— BittoTy of the Pheniciana — ExetieCt description of 
Tyre—Great extent of Tyrian commerce 600 ymrt btfore 
ChriMt, then a commercial city of great antiquity, had erlen- 
afacloriei — Tarshith, itt various meanings — Hcro- 
ifu eommenctt his history with the Pkenicians — Original 
ttOtMlry of that people — Not Canaanites, but Chaldeans-^ 
Vattancey — Carthage — Greeks borroiced their letters front 
thtm — Circumnacigate Africa from the Red Sea, and re- 
by Gibraltar — Ships supplied by them to Xerxes in hit 
MOOf ion of Greece, their dress, and armour — Deities — Baal, 
Xoloeh, Thammvz, Astarolh, Chiun, Remphan, Dagon, Rita- 
Seven Chapels of Moloch — passing through the fire — 
ifferenlad/unets to Baal— Baal Samin, ^c.—Baal. the Sun. 
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^^^HTuE advancement of the antients in the sci- 

^^^Ttice of navi^tiou has been much underrated j 

the first attempt of Jason, and his Argonauts, to 

Colchia, has led to the conclusion, that before 

i period nautical skill was very low, and ship- 
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building confined to email craft ; but the tnith^ 
was otherwise. ^VTien the Greeks were in a 
state of comparative barbarism, tlie Tyrian and 
Sidoninn navigators had explored not only the 
Mediterranean, but the Atlantic, beyond the pil- 
lars of Hercules, to the coasts of Spain, Gaul, 
and the British islands, and the northern coasts j 
of Africa, were well acquainted with the In- 
dian ocean, and sent to most parts thereof com- I 
mercial fleets in their seasons, with ^l the regu- 
larity of adepts in the arts of navigation and ' 
commerce ; and, with the exception of the want 
of acquaintance with the magnetic needle, ap- 
pear to have been equal to the accomplishment 
of most of the voyages achieved in modern times. 
They were also great manufacturers as well j 
merchants. 

The following brief statement of the leading 
points of the history of that great people, 13 
here given to illustrate and elucidate the objects 
of the work generally, by enabling the reader I 
to compare the language, religion, and institu- 
tions of the Phenicians, with those of the Celts. | 

Phcenicia, or Phcnice, was the antlcnt name 
of a very small country, between the 84th and 
S6th degrees of north latitude, on the sea-coet 
of Syria, and was bounded on the north and east 
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by Syria proper, by Judea, or Palestine, on the 
Bouth, and the Mediterranean on the west. The 
northern boundarj- is made by Ptolemy the river 
Eleutherus, but Pliny, Mela, and Stephanus, 
place it further north in the island of Aradus ; 
it most likely varied at different periods. On 
the coast where the following cities, Simyra, Or- 
thoria, Tripolis, Betrys, Byblus, Paliebyblus, Be- 
rytus, Sidon, Sarepta, Tyrus, and Palaetyrus. The 
climate ia agreeable and salubrious, and the soil 
fertile and productive. It is watered by many 
small streams, which, running down from Mount 
Libanus, are often rapid and much swelled by the 
melting of snow and heavy rains ; among them 
is the river Adonis. 



The description of Tyre, by the Prophet Eze- 
kiel,* gives a splendid picture of the magnificence, 
wealth, and power, as well as the refinement and 
civilization, of that antient emporium of com- 



'' the nn 



Say unto Tyrus, O thou that art situate at 
(he entry of the sea, and carry on merchandize 
with the people of many isles ; thus, saith the 



■ Eieluel, XKvii. cliap. 1. 
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Lord God, O Tjrus, thou hast Eaid, I am of 
perfect beauty. 



" Thy borders are in the midst of the seas, thy 
builders have perfected thy beauty. They have 
made all thy s/[);)-boards of fir trees of Senir, 
and have taken cedar trees of Lebanon to mi 
thy masts. 



.a^^M 



" Of the oaks of Bashan have they made tliine 
oars J the company of the Ashurites have made 
thine hatches of well-worked ivory, brought 
the isles of Chittira. 

" It was of fine linen and Phrygian broidered 
work from E^ypt winch thou madest thy sjiread- 
ing sails ; and thy covering was of the blue and 
purple of the isles of Elishah. 

*' The Sidonians and the men of Arvad were 
mariners in thy service, and knowing men, thy J/^m 
lota, O Tyre, were in thee. ■ 



" The elder9 of Gabal, and their able work- 
men, were those who calked the seams of thy ves- 
sels, and all the ships of the sea were employed 
in carrying thy merchandise. 
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'* The men of Persia, Lydia, and Lybia, were in 
!ny service, and tliy raen of war : they hanged 
up their shields and lielmcts with thee, and exhi> 
bited the excellence of thy beauty. 

* The men of Arvad were also of thine army, 
and seen upon thy walls, and the Garamadina 
were on thy towers, they hung their shields 
upon thy walls round about; they have made 
thy appearance perfect. 

" The merchants of Tarehish traded at thy 
fairs on account of the great variety of all kind 
of thy riches, and brought silver, iron, fm, and 
lead to thy market. 

" Javan, Tubal, and Meshcch, brought slaves' 
und vessels of brass to thy market. 

*' They of the house of Thogormah brought 
horsemen, horses, and mules to fhy fairs. 



I^^luml 



The men of Dedan were among thy mer- 
.ts, and many ieles supplied thine hand, and 



• Persons of men. 
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brought thee, as presents, ebony and horns of 
iTory. 

** Syria tnded with thee also for the numerous 
articles of thy manxilaeture, for which they brought 
to thy fairs emeralds, purple, broidered work, 
and fine linen, coral, and agate. 

*' Judah, and the land of Israel, traded akoirith 

thee, ^d sent tu thy markets the wheat of Min- 
nith and Pannag, honey, oil, and balm. 

" Damascus for the multitude of thy wares and 
great riches. Bent thee the wine bf Chelbon, and 
white wool. 



" Dan and Javan, going to and fro, attended 
thy fairs, and markets, with manufactured iron, 
Bweet-smelling cassia, and calamus. 

" Dedan supfHied thee with precious cloths for 
covering of thy chariots. 

" Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, sent 
lambs, rams, and goats, to thy markets. 

" The merchants of Sheba and Haamah, sup- 
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I thy fairs with the richest spices, precious 
Kstones, and gold. 

* The merchants of Charan, Canneh, Eden, 

Sheba, Assyria, and Chilmad, supplied thee with 

aii kinds of excellent things, as blue cloths, 

, Phrygian embroidery, chests of rich apparel, made 

of cedar, and bound with cords. 

" The ships of Tarshish did sing in praise of 
thy commerce, and thou wert replenished and 
made glorious in every part of the ocean. 

*• Thy rowers brought thee into great waters j 
the east wind hath broken thee in the midst of 



' What city is like Tyrus, like the destroyed 
in the midst of the sea ? 

*' When thy wares went forth out of the seas, 
thou fiUest many people j thou didst enrich the 
kings of the earth with the multitude of thy riches 
and thy merchandize." 

Again, in chapter xxviii. 

" Son of man, say to the prince of Tyre, Thus 
d9 
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saith the Lord God ; because thine head is lifted 
up, and thou hast Baid, I am powerful as God, I 
sit in the seat of God, and command in the midst 
of the seas." 

" Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God ; 
every precious stone was thy covering, the sar- 
dius, topaz, and the diamond, the beryl, the onyx, 
and the jasper, the sapphire, and tlie carbuncle, 
and gold. The workmanship of thy tabrets and 
thy pipes." 

The 23d chapter of Isaiah, describes the over- 
throw of Tyre : 

" The burden of Tyre, Howl ye ships of Tarsh- 
ish,* (the ocean) for it is laid waBte, so that there 



* Junius and Tremeliius, render TarthM, oceanii^~~(or 
weitem sea) it is presumeii on account of its western pou- 
tion, or ignorance of its precise meaning. But Tarshish could 
not alwajB mean ihe ocean, for the prophet Jonah took ship 
to go to Tarabish, which, therefore, muet have been a plaec 
on shore. They also render Tarshish, in the Book of Jonali, 
Tarttu, and say in a note, " oppiditm nuiritimum poslea ap- 
ptUatwm Jojipen." It is more tiiaa probable that TVirMuA 
WM often put fur the western ocean. Carthage &nd Cadil i 
have also been contidered TorahLsh. , 
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< no house, no enteriug in, from the land of 
hittim it is revealed to them. 



'Be still, ye inhabitants of the isle: thou 
iiom the merchants of Sidon, that pass over the 
, have replenished with revenue from the ocean, 
the seed of Sihor from the harvest of the 
T i she is the mart of nations. 

[ " Be thou ashamed, O Sidon, for the sea hast 
loken, even the strength Rf the sea, saying, I tra- 
not, nor bring forth chUdren, neither do I 
ing up young men or virgins. 

• As at the news concerning Egypt's disasters, 
"so sliall they be sorely pained at the report re- 
specting TjTe. 

' Pass ye over to Tarshish j howl ye inhabitants 
f^tfie i»le.* 

* Is this your joyous city, whose antiquity is 



W* Junius aiid TrcmclHua in tlicir translation of the Scrip- 
tun-s, gives tliis passage ; — " Transite per oceanum, eju- 
Utp habitatores insnix." — Tyre was rebuilt on an ithmt, af- 
ter Nebuchailnezzsr had destroyed the old city. 



ofantient days f her own feet ehall carry her fcrl 
off to Bojourn. 



"Who hath taken this counsel ^;tunst Tjr^l 
ihe crowned citt/, whose merchants are princet, 
and whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth f 

" The Lord of hosts hath purposed it to stain 
the pride of all glory, and to bring into contempt 
the honourable of the ^fu^h. 

" Pass through thy land as a river, O daughter 
of TarahiBh, (the ocean) there is no more strength, 
Howl ye ships of (the ocean) Tarsbish for your 
strength is laid waste." | 

No one after reading these descriptions of the 
state of Tyre, written about the year 590, before 
the Christian era, can question that the Pheni- 
cians were competent to send large ships to the 
British islands, or doubt that they did so. They 
built their ships of fir, and made masts of the 
cedar of Lebanon, and traded to all parts oi 
the then known world, and for every descrip- 
tion of merchandize. Their manufactures also 
were of great extent. " The multitudes of the ar- 
ticles nftfii/ making." 



I 
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Tiirskish supplied them with niloer, iran, ftVl, 
lead. Now liji exists not in any part of 
Europe but in Britain, therefore that island must 
have been at least part of Tarshiish, but as before 
is suggested, Tarshisli meant the western ocean, 
and the countries situated upon it. 



W: 



"hrshtsh, in Hebrew, Cf'tonn is the name 
ft precious stone, rendered a ben/l in. our 
translation of the Scriptures ; but it is not of 
Hebrew derivation, or from any Hebrew root, 
therefore, most likely, its name was obtained from 
the country in which the stone was found,* 
some consider it a chrysolite, which it probably 
was. It is mentioned in the I28th and 39th chap- 
terof Exodus, and, if this idea be correct, Tarshish 
was known to the Phenicians, full 1500 years 
before the Christian era, which is also agreeable 
to what Isaiah says, speaking of Tyre. " Your 
jnyous citif, whose antiquiltf is nf antient dfiys." 
_^ere can, indeed, be little doubt of the traf- 
Tarthiah, by the-Tyrtans, at a very remote 



riacob Rodriguea Moriera, a Sp^nisli Jew, in his Kehilalh 
, or Hebrew Vocabulary, rendprs Tarshish Car- 
t, and "pnn CarshU, and itja^p Canena, a Carthaginian. 
PiSlw malit^B the stone a Saixliut. The Inic meaning of 
6 evidently unccilain. 
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antiquity. At the time when Ezekiel wrote the 
Tyrians must have been upwards of 1000 years J 
a mercantile people, it is ahnost puerile to sup-1 
pose they were not adepts at navigation aftei 
so long a practice. 

Tarshish applied to the western countries, I 
and, if the Gaelic language and that of the Phe- J 
nicians were the same, which I see no reason to'l 
doubt, its meaning, is very strong corrobora. 1 
tion of the Phenician origin of the Celtae. It is 
cl;i, country — Ia;i, western — f)of, down in — i 
that is literally the western coimtry — or the | 
country down in tfie west, pronounced Tiarshhh* 
It is that Bort of denomination which the modems 
have imitated, in the West Indies, meaning all 
the northern parts of South America j East In- 
dies, meaning the two peninsulas and the Indian | 
islands, including the ocean in both 
Tarshish, therefore, may be considered all the | 
western parts of Europe conquered, settled, or ] 
traded with, by the Pheniclane. 



It is worthy of remark that Caesar sayg the I 
Britons had mines of silver, iron, tin, and leadf 
but that they impurted brass. Ezekiel says, the '. 
ships of Tarshish supplied Tyre with these very \ 
metals, and those only. 
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Tarthish, is mentioned as one of the sons of 
Javan, son of Japhet ; but, as all Hebrew names 
were significant, his descendants might liave 
had the name from their position in the west. 
EUsha and Chitlim, mentioned as the bre- 
thren of Tarshisli, were the alledged ancestors of 
the Greeks and Macedonians. 

Herodotus commences his history with an ac- 
count of the origin of the Phenieians, whom he 
considered as the earliest of civilized nations. 
He says : 



" The most learned Persians, in the liistory 
of their Country, attribute to the Phenicians the 
cjiuse of the enmity between them and the Greeks. 
They say that being come from the neighbotir- 
hood of the Red Sea to the coast of (ike MediteT' 
ranean) our sea, soon nfter theij had established 
themxelves in the country which they noto inhabit, 
fheif undertook long voyages hy sea, and carried 
the merchandize 6f Egypt and Tyre to many 
countries, and among others, to Argoa, a city 
which surpassed all others at that time in Greece. 
They add, that the Phenicians being arrived, set 
about selling their goods. Five or six days after 
their airiTal, the wind being low, a great many 
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women, and among- them the king's diuiglitcr, 
whose name was lu, the diitighter of Inachus, a 
name also given to the Greeks, went down to 
the shore to purchase such things as were agree- 
able to their taste, near the stern of the ships ; 
the Phenicians rushed upon, seized them, and 
forced the princess, and some others, on board 
the vessels, and having made sail proceeded 
Egypt." 



It appears from this that the Phenicians 
fore they settled in that part of Asia Mim 
called from them Pbenicia, inhabited the coasts 
of the Red Sea. But being an enterprizing mer- 
cantile people they carried their merchandize 
across the deserts to the Mediterranean, formed 
settlements there and built the celebrated cities 
of Tyre and Sidon. The distance from which, 
to their Phenician town on the Red Sea, was not 
more than two or three hundred miles. J 






The Homerita;, who inhabited the southern 
part of Arabia l-'elix, were also called, by tho 
Greeks, Phenicians, and that name in Arabic, 
means the same thing Jis Phenicia in Greek. They 
inliabilcdthe city of Sanaa, on the Hesteru brand 
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of the IIarg;iah river, which is marked in the map 
of M. D'AnvIlIe, Cana Emporium. This river 
discharges itself into the Indian ocean. Other 
authors bring the Plieniciang from the Persian 
Gulph ; and Strabo gives that opinion, without 
his authority. Afterwards, having cited a verse 
of Homer, referring to the Sidonians, he adds : 
" It is not known whether we should tmderstand 
by these Sidonians^ those who inhabit the Gulph 
of Persia, or those our neighbours, who are a 
colony." 

DionieiuB, the Periegite, is of the same opi- 
nion as Herodotus, he says : " The Syrians who 
live near the sea, and are railed Phenicians, are 
descended from the Erythreans. They were the 
first who traversed the eeas in ships.* 

Thus we see that the Phenicians were not 
Canaanites, except by residence, that is, they 
were not the descendants of Canaan. And, if 
from the Persian Gulf, they were a colo- 
ny of Chaldeans, therefore the similarity of 
their language, religion, and customs, to the 
Indians, who borrowed so much from that people, 



• Dim. Peritg, Dacript. vtrt. 105. 
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is not SO very wonJcrful. 
lar if it was not striking. 



It ivould lie singTi- 



General Vallancey makes the Pbenicians Mag- 
gogian-Scythians, and the first astronomers, na- 
vigators, and traders, after the flood; who set- 
tled in Armenia, and afterwards passed down the 
Euphrates to the Persian Gulph, into the In- 
dian ocean, to the Red Sea ; and eventually to 
the Mediterranean Sea, to Tyre and Sidon. This 
idea is indeed consistent with the account 
of Herodotus, who brings them from Cha!- 
dea. But it is not so much the object of this 
work to show from whom the Phemcians des- 
cended, 08 to demonstrate their capability of mak- 
ing long voyages, their skill in navigation, and 
enterprizing spirit of colonization, and tliat 
Celtse were colonies of that people. 



The intense labour of Vallancey's invcstigatioi 
is astonishing, but it is very difficult to fo] 
him through the mazes of his etymological la-^ 
byrinlh ; the mind becomes fatigued by tracing 
words through so many etymons, and the extent of 
his researches, plunges us into great perplexity 
iind doubt, instead of satisfying the mind. It in 
not just, however, to condemn Vallancey for 
liaving his evidcntes arranged and systeraatizi 
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he only undertook to collect, leaving others to 
methodize and place in intelligible order. He 
often establishes his premises, but again bewilders 
by the multiplicity of hi8 proofs, some of which 
are not of the strongest or most palpable, and 
frequently weakens his argument by adding slen- 
der testimony on a point already established. 

" Cambyses, (king of Persia) commanded bis 
fleet to attack Carthage, but the Phenicians 
refused to obey him, because they were attached 
to the Carthaginians by their oaths and the strong- 
est of ties, and considered that if they were to 
^ht against their own children, they would violate 
the rights of blood and religion. The rest of 
the fleet were not found strong enough for the 
expedition, so the Carthaginians escaped the yoke 
which was prepared for them. Cambyses did not 
tUnk it prudent to force the Phenicians, because 
they rendered him service voluntarily, and be- 
cause they possessed so much influence in the 
fleet,"' 

The Greeks had letters from the Phenicians.t 



f TeqiaicUori! IvUi. 
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Herodotus says : *' \\'hilst they remained in the 
country (Greece) the Rienicians, who had ac- 
companied Cadmus, among whom were the 
Gephreans, introduced much science and in- 
formation, and amongst otlMr things, letters, 
which in my opinion were unknown before. — 
The letters were first used in the same manner 
as among the Phenicians ; hut afterwards changed 
with the language, and took a novel form. The 
neighbouring country of the colony was occupied 
by the lonians, who adopted the letters in which 
the Phenicians had instructed them, but they 
made some slight alterations. It would only hare 
been good faith and but justice to have called the 
letters Phenician, because tliat people introduced 
letters into Greece- The lonians also, by an 
antient custom, call the books (St^flfpoJ) skins, 
because at the time, when the (Bi'/3Xoc) Papyrus 
was scarce, they wrote on the skins of goats and 
sheep, it is still the custom among the barbl 
ons to write on all kinds of skins." 



Herodotus in Melpomene, c. JtUi. speaking of 
Africa, hy the name of Lybia, says : — " Lyhia is 
surrounded by the eea, except on that side where 
she is joined to Asia. Pharaoh Necho, king of 
Egj'pt, (who reigned between the years 6l6 and 
600 ante Christum) was the first, as far as we 
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know, wlio ascertained this fact. At the time he 
caused to be discontinued the digging of the canal 
which was intended to convey the waters of the 
Nile to the Red Sea, he sent certain Phenician 
ships to sea, with orders to proceed southward 
to circumnavigate Africa, and return hy the Pillars 
of Hercules, in the northern seas, and so to re- 
turn to I^ypt." 

" The Phenicians embarked in the Erj'threan 
(Red) Sea, sailed into the southern ocean, and, 
when autumn was come, they went ashore, in that 
part of the coast of Africa which they had reach- 
ed, and sowed com ; waited till harvest, and 
when they had obt^ned supplies of provision ; 
again put to sea. Having thus navigated for 
two years, in the third, they arrived at the pillars 
of Hercules, (the Straits of Gibraltar) and return- 
ed safely to Egjpt. They stated on their return 
that they had sailed entirely round Africa, and 
had tlie sun on their right hand. This Jiict ap~ 
peart to me incredible, hut it may not to anotfier. 
It was in this manner Africa was known for the 
first time." 



It is here established that the Phenicians, 
undoubtedly doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
upwards of six hundred years before the Christian 
tut acIiieTement which the Portuguese ac- 
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complished upwards of two thousand years aft« 
and obtained tlie greatest glory by discoTerioi 
the way to India by sea. That it was done, is 
proved by the fact of the voyagers' statement of 
the sun appearing on their ri^ht hand, or to the 
north, of them. A fact which the historian did 
not credit, but which is now known to be true, 
and confirms the accuracy and truth of the state 
ment. 




\Vho will after this discredit the r^ular v< 
ages of that enterprising, intelligent, and 
people, to the British islands, and their capability 
of accomplishing a voyage not attended with 
half the ditBculties or dangers of this glorious 
act of the Phenicians. This fact is sufficient to 
satisfy any rational mind, that the Phenician na- 
vigators were not far behind the moderns in 
nautical skill, and that in daring enterprize thej 
were their equals. 



M. L' Archer, blinded by his Greek predelio 
tions, did not wish to admit that the Greeks had 
no knowledge of letters before the time of Cad- 
mus, says the letters of the Phenicians were 
troduced at that time, but that the Pelasgic cl 
racter was known long before. It is not an im- 
portant point in the consideration of our subject, 
but it appears very explicitly laid dovax as hii 



t 



opinion by Herodotus, that tiie Greeks were 
indebted to the Fhenicians for the first knowledge 
of letters. 



HerodotuB mentions* that the vessels which 
formed the fleet of Xerxes in his invasion of 
Greece was 1207, and of that number the Phe- 
nicians furnished 300. 



kDiodorus differs but in seven shii 
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The Phenicians and Syrians of Palestine, fur- 

ui^hed three hundred. These people xrore heU 

very like thone (if tlie Greeks,f shirts of 



* Polyhymnia Ixxxix. 
-f" We give an engraving of a Fhenician soldier in bronze 
fiinncl in a bog in Ireland. The wliole dt'gcriptian here given 
ez^ily eorresponds with the weapons and remains found ia 
Ireland. 



lineti, had darts, or javelins, and shields, but 
not edged with iron. 

" The Fheniciane, as they say themselves, dwell- 
ed in former times on the coasts of the Erytlirean 
(Red) sea, l)ut passing from thence to the coast 
of Syria, there established themselves. That part ■ 
of the country, with that extending to the ven 
frontiers of Egypt, Is called Palestine." 
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From the idolatry of the Phenicians, the Greela 
and other European nations, borrowed most of 
their deities ; tlieir gods were Baal, Moloch, 
Thammuz, Astaroth, Chiun, Renipham, Dagon. , 
Moloch, sometimes called Molech and MUcomA 
Baal and Moloch have been supposed the* 
same, from the similarity of the import of their 
names T?l3 Malek, to rule, or light which rulet 
the heavens ; also a kijig, and ^y3 Baal, which 
signifies Jjord and Master.' They had both the J 
same manner of worship. " They sacrificed thenr J 
sons for burnt offerings unto liaal likewise ;t jet 
they built the high places of Baal, which are ta 
the valley of Benhiniiooi, to cause their sons to 1 
pass through the fire unto Molech."t In which J 



• Tbe Gaelii 
f Jer. xix. 6. 



mole is /re. 
^ Jer. xxxii. 95. 
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passage Moleck, apparently, is put at the end to 
explain Baal, with which the sentence commences, 
the locality is the same for the place of sacrifice. 

iSome authorities, Iiowever, make them differ- 
ent, because the planet Jupiter was worshipped 
under the name of Bnttl, and Saturn under the 
name of Moloch. There is, however, much 
confusion on the subject ; the sun is sometimes 
called Saul, sometimes Moloch, sometimes Jii~ 
jiiter, and often Saturn. The Greeks gave the 
names of their own gods to the deities of Qther | 
nations, whose attributes were similar. "-flfeoMj ' 
(says Goodwin*) Jupiter was cidled by the'Phfi.. 
nicians, BaaLmmen, which name Is derived from 
the Hebrew, soundeth as much as Jupiter Oltjmpi- 
cus, tlie Lord of heaven ; for Baal signifies Lord 
and Sfiamaim, heaven. And what is this Lord 
of heaven, in the theology of the heathens, other 
tlian the sun ? who may as well be stiled the king 
of heaven, as the moon, tlie queen. Yea Sancho- 
ntotho, as Eusebius in the forequoted place,+ re- 
lates him, takcth all three for one, namely, Sun, 
Jupiter, and Baal-sanieii." 



• Moses and Aaron, Lib. iv. c 2. 
f EiucbiuK dc [ircpar, lib. i. rsp. 7. 
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" Saturn's image differed llttlu from that of 
Molocb, and people sacrificed tlieir sons and 
daughters to both.* "Saturn's image" was mat 
of brass, wonderful for its greatness, whoso hand^^ 
reaching towards the earth, were so hollow, (rea- 
dy to daspe) that the youths wlio were compelled 
to come unto liim did fall, as it were, into 
mighty ditch full of fire." Jalkut in his comineii#i 
taries on Jeremiah.i" says; "Though all othoF' 
houses of idolatry were in Jerusalem, yet Molocbi 
was without the gates in a private place. HoW 
was he made ? He was an image of brasse, he 
had Seven chapels, and he was placed before them, 
having the face of a bullock and hands Bprea4 
abroad, like a man that openetli his liand to 
ceive somewhat from some other ; and they set it 
on fire within, for it was hollow ; and every manJ 
severally entered according to his offering. Afti 
wliat manner ? Whosoever offered a fowl went to 
the first chapel ; he that offered a sheep to the 2d ; 
a lamb to the Sd ; a calf to the Hh ; a bullock 
to the 5th ; an ox to the Gth ; and whoever offen 
bis son to the 7th. Thus Moloch and Saturn] 
agree, first in their sacrifice, and secondly in tl 
form of their images." 



I 



* Macrabius's Saturn, lib. i. c. 7. 
t Ch*p. viL fol 97, col. i. 
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" These seven chapels resemble the Beven gates 
with which the Persians honoured the sun, and 
mystically represent the seven planets, of which 
the Sun was Moloch, or king. When they sacri- 
ficed their sons, they beat tabrets and drums, that 
the cry of the child might not be heard by the 
father, from which the place was called Tophet 
from «lp, 7'hopfi, signifying^ a drum. 

" Some commentators say the children were 
burned, while others assert they were only ini- 
tiated, or consecrated to Moloch, passing between 
two fires, as the ceremony of consecration. It 
is probable both were in use. The Scriptures 
mention both, as do also the Hebrew Doctors. 
Jalkul expressly says they were burned ; and 
Aben Hzra,* says, " That Moloch is the name of 
an image, and the \vise men, of blessed memory, 
interpret Moloch to be an universal name, denot- 
ing any whom they made to rule over them ; and 
it is agreed that this was an abomination of the 
sons of Amnion, and this phrase to pass through, 
is at much as to burn." liabbi Solomonf says: 
" This idol's name was Moloch, and this was his 
worship ; that he (a father) delivered his son unto 



t Lev. xviii. 81. 
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the priests, and they made two great fires j and 
they made the son pass, on his feet, between both 
these fires. " 

" The offering; of a son or daughter, however, it 
is considered, was reputed a work of great merit, 
and was not enjoined by any law, but only a mark 
of great zeal, or the performance of some vow. 
The priests of Baal in their contest with Elijah,* 
offered a bullock ; but the priests wounded and 
cut themselves after their manner, thus making a 
sacrifice of their own blood. Lactantius mentions 
this custom as practised by the priests of BellonOt 
" they sacriflced not with any other men's blood 
but their own, their shoulders being lanced, and 
with both hands brandishing naked swords, they 
ran and leaped up and down like mad men." 
This description is very like what is said of the 
priests of Baal. "They leaped upon the altar, 
and cut themselves with knives and Uincets, s 
their manner, till the blood gushed out upon 
them." 



"Porphry, treating of Saturn, saith that thffi 
Phenicianst called him Israel, and that he had I 
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Anobreth one only son called Jeud in the Pbeni- 
cian language, no doubt from the Hebrew Jechid, 
oiilif begotten, and applied to Isaak,* which he 
offered upon an altar purposely prepared." 

The sun and stars were worshipped under the 
names of Chiun and Remphan. " Ye have borne 
the tabernacle of your Moloch, and Chiun, your 
images, the «/fli' of your god, which ye have made 
for yourselves. "t Again, " Ye took up the ta- 
bernacle of Moloch, and the star of j'our god 
Itemphan"\ In some copies this latter is 
called Repfiam, and was probably the same as 
liimmon. 



" The Egyptians uulled Hercules C/io/i, and 
by Rephain we are to understand Hercules also 
for D'SfiT Rephaim, signifies giants. HeTvules 
is derived by some from the Hebrew '^DI'Nn 
Haircol, illuminavit omnia, the giver of all light. 
The Greek etymology is similar, n^aq xXtoq, and 
both designate that hrillia/icy which flows from 
the fountain tf light t/ie sun. Porphry interprets 
the twelve labours of Hercides to be the twelve 
signs of the Zodinck, through which the sun an- 
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nually pofises. In the time of the Macchabees, I 
Jason, the high priest, sent 300 drachms of silver \ 
to the sacrifice of Hercules,* the g-od of the i 
Tyrians. 

Thammuz, St. Jerome says, was j4rfonia, which 
is generally interpreted the Sun, from the He- 
brew Adon, signifying- lord, the same as Baal, 
and Moloch, i\ie prince or lord of the planets. 
Our month of June was called by the Jews Ta- 
muz, and the entrance of the sim into Cancer, 
they called Tekupha Tamus, tfie revolution o/" 
Tamuz. The death, or loss, of Adonis is supposed 
to allude to the departure of the sun twice a year 
to the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. The 
women weeping for Thammuz is the origin of 
weeping for Adonis. A river of Fbenicia was de- 
dicated to Adonis. < 

Saal bore many adjuncts to his name, as BacU* 
somen, Baal-Peor, BaaUTsephon, Baal-zehvh, 
Baal-Berith, and Bel. 



The sun was the original Baal, but aflervrardfl 
it became a name to many deities. '* There are 
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many gods — many Baalims or lords,"* in the 
eanie way as Jupiter has many names added to 
his general title. Jupiter Olj/mpius, Capitolinugy 
Lalialis, Pluvius, JLucetius, Tonans, ^c. 

BatU-Peor, was called Peor, from the hill where 
he was worshipped, and by some is supposed to 
be Priapus. His temple was called £elh Pcor. 
Ciiemosh is supposed to be the same irioj. 
so called in derison, as much as to say the blhid 
god, for the first letter caph, signifies as if, and 
muxc/i, to grope or feel about like blind men, 

Baal- Tsepkon, is Baal the observer or watcher, 
(as Jupiter Stator) from riEB Tsap/ta, to watch. 

Baal-zehub. The J^ord of Flies, as Jupiter 
Muscariiis, or Hercules Muscarius, the driver 
away of flies. 



BaaUberitk — some say from the Lord of Co- 
venani n'13 is a covenant — beJ;*Jm in Gaelic is 
Tb create, and he)ji)'o, lie creates, or the creator, 
therefore Baai-lerilh may have been Qod, the 
creator. 
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Bel, or £eliu\ The chief divinity of the Chal- 
deans and Babylonians, in whose honour the ce- 
lebrated tower of Belus was erected, the first 
greatest temple of idolatry, the spring and foi 
tain frotu which the whole earth became infected 
with polytheism ; originally erected in honour of 
Belus, or Nimrod, whose pride and insolence 
made him assume the name and character of 
vinity, and who, like Louis XIV. of France, tool 
the aun for his emblem, and was afterwards wor. 
shipped as god, by his besotted succesBors. He 
was the first of men who received the apotheosis. 
His sacrifices were by fire, and to his golden image 
set up by Nebuchadnezzar, those faithful and un- 
daunted Jews were sacrificed, in his accustomi 

by being thrown into the fiery furnace^ 
because they defied the power of the tyrant am 
contemned his God. 
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As Bel, or Baal, was worshipped and sacrificed 
to hy fire, so was his great temple howed down, 
coiifou?uied, and the stones or rocks of' his temple 
rolled down from their lofty eminence by the fire 
of the Almighty, and was made aburntmountun.*^ 
Recent travellers describe the top of the * 



> JerenuBti li. ^&. 
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tain, formeii of the debris of the tower, or temple, 
of Belus, as covered with " immense fragments 
of brick work of no determinate figures Tumbled 
together, and converted into solid vitrified 
■masses." " Some of these huge fragments mea- 
Hure twelve feet in height, by twenty-four in cir- 
cumference," " having been exposed to the fiercest 
fire, or rather scat/ted by lightning" " They are 
completely molten — a strong presumption that 
fire was made use of in the destruction of the 
tower, which in part resembles what the Scrip- 
tures prophesied it should become " a burnt moun- 
tain" 



T\ke Fhenicians, no doubt, brought with them 
their idolatry and worship of Bel, or Baal, to the 
Red Sea, and aftet to Tyre and Sidon, and from 
thence it was introduced to the Canaanites, and 
Jews, who adopted the rites, worship, and even 
the name of the deity, and all sacrificed to him 
luunan victims by fire, as did the Celtse. 



jyag&n — some Jewish doctors say this idol was 
made like the figure of the fabulous merman, from 
the middle downwards like a fish, for y\ dag is a 
fish. Others derive his name from |]n dagon, 
corn, and therefore suppose him to have been Sa- 
turn who is said to have invented husbandry. 
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jintarolh was a great deity of the Stdunlans, 
and tbe moon was worshipped by that name. jt»' 
tarte, Boiiie Bay, was Jujio, who was often used to 
eigTiify the moon, and both were styled Urania ; 
so in regard to the stars she is called AstroarcJi-, 
or the queen of planett, and Siderum regina. 
Virgil speaks of Juno, *' Divum incedo regina," 
it is very probable she was the queen of heaven, 
spoken of by Jeremiah.* They who performed 
their solemn worship to Juno Calendnris, on the 
first day of every month, or Calend, must liave 
meant the moon. And as j4mmon was the tun, 
and worshipped iu the form of a Ram, Juno 
might be called Ammonia, and worshipped in the 
form of a sheep. Tlie Jewish Doctors describe 
the images of Astaroth as in the form of a g}ieep, 
and the word signifies a ^ock of sheep. The 
moon was called Ammonia, as the sun was Am- 
man, both from their heat nan hamtnah, or 
ama, heat, caloric. The images which was placed 
on the house top, mentioned in Leviticus xxvi. SO, 
and Isaiah xvii. 8 — xsvii. 9, were called hamma- 
Tum, because they were always exposed to tbe 
sun. 



i 
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Jupiter j^mmon was figTired with horns, be- 
cause the astronomer's year commences when the 
Bun enters Aries, and the sun or Apollo has been 
painted with ram's horns for the same reason. 
Moses is painted with light, or horns, from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of the Hebrew 
word y^p corn, signifying horns^ but also splen- 
dour and magnificence. 

The Phenicians worshipped their gods in groves 
when Jehu called the priests of Baal together, 
those of the groves amounted to 450. 

This ratlier minute account of tiie deities of 
the Phenicians, and their immediate neighbours, 
is necessary to be detailed a.^ we shall have occa- 
sion to show hereafter. That the gods of the 
Celtae were the same, not only in their attributes, 
but, in some cases, in- their very names. 

Herodotus supposes the Phenicians to have 
been circumcised, but Josephus positively states 
that none of the nations of Palestine were cir- 
cumcised but the Jews. They were very early 
devoted to philosophical duties ; Moschus, a Si- 
dunian, is said to have taught the doctrine of 
atoms, before the Trojan war ; and yjiomenus, 
a Tyrian, to have puzzled Solomon with his ques- 
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tions. Both TjTe and Sidon produced their phi- 
loeophers ; Boethus and Diodatiis, of Sidon, and 
Antipater and ApoUoniiia, of Tyre, the latter 
gave an account of the writings and disciples of 
Zeno. 



The Phenicians were so very powerfiil peo- 
])le both by sea and land, that they were able to 
defend themselves against Joshua and the Israel- 
ites ; David and Solomon were unable to mastei 
them, and were glad to accept their friendship andi 
alliance ; and lastly,- the seige of the city of Tyre 
occupied more of the time and exertions of Alex- 
ander the Great, than the conquest of all the rest 
of Asia. He collected as many ships as he could, 
and brought from Lebanon an immense quantity 
of cedars and other timber ; with the stones, and. 
other materials, of the old city of Tyre, which hS' 
threw into the sea, he formed a pier across fromj 
the continent to the island on which the new cit] 
was built. His works were often washed awai 
by the strength and force of the sea, but with ua* 
remitted perseverance he persisted till he perfect- 
ed his passage to the island ; having reached 
their walls, he erected turrets of wood to overtop 
them, and thus became master of the city. He 
put to the sword all who resisted, and cruelly 
caused two thousand prisoners to be hanged alon^^ 
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the shore, in a line, to strike terror In bis oppo- 
sers ; upwards of 15,000 escaped in ships, and fled 
to their colonics. 



Long before this utter desolation by Alexander, 
.Salmanassar, the king of Assyria, having conquer- 
ed the ten tribes of Israel, besieged TjTe by 
land, blockading it by sea with sixty ships, which 
were soon attacked by the Tyrians with twelve 
sail, who took or dispersed his fleet, and made 
five hundred prisoners. The AssjTians after this 
continued the siege for eleven years, but eventu- 
ally were compelled to raise it with disgrace to 
their arms, and great glory to the Tyrians. 

Shortly ailer the repulse of Salmanassar, and 
about two hundred years before Alexander, Ne- 
buchodnezzar, after he had destroyed Jerusalem 
and its temple, laid siege to Tyre ; the citizens 
defended themselves with great bravery and de- 
termination for tliirteen years, and afterwards re- 
tired with their wives, children, and property, to 
the island, on which they built a new city, which 
became equally prosperous. They thus resisted the 
mighty power of the kings of Assj'ria and Baby- 
lon. It is thought, however, that they consented 
t(t become tributaries to tlie kings of Babylon. 
Of the kings of the T)Tian3 mentioned in the 
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Scriptures, Josephus, and otlier antient wTiters, il 
maj- be well to Bay a few words. 

Agenor was considered to have been contem- 
porary with Joshua, and to have been succeeded 
by Phoenix, who is said to have given name to 
the country. 

Much discussion has taken place as to the deri- 
vation and meaning of the name of Phoenicia, with- 
out a satisfactory solution. It has always been a 
fancy with writers of history, in cases of difficulty, 
to fix on an individual, and from him to name a 
country, thus to supply the absence of evidence 
by surmise. Antient countries and places gene> 
rally took their names from their peculiar cha- 
racter and circumstances, people, from a dis- 
tinguished ancestor. The Phenicians were called 
so, because they were a nation of sailors, or mart- 
Tiers, as the word Phcenice intimates — peine, a 
ploughman — andolee, water — a plongfier of the 
sett, a most emphatic and very expressive term. 
From this last word oJce, is derived the ocea/t — 
olce, water — cetin, head, principal, or chief. 
The great or chief water or sea. The Pheni- 
cians were the great ploughers of the sea, or 
navi^tors. They were also called Sciiits, from 
the same cause — r*^"'^^! ^ ^ ship, and a wanderer 
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by sea as well as by land, therefore the Pbeni- 
cian Irish were called Scot!, and not from their 
imaginary country, which last idea is one of those 
shrewd but ignorant and unfounded guesses, ven- 
tured by a bold writer, and followed by others on 
his sole authority, without inquiry or investiga- 
tion of its foundation in truth, which have led 
sulisequent historians into error, and estabhshed 
iction for true history. 

^ Jeremiah speaks of the kings of Tyre, but doea 
not mention their names. At the time of Xerxes' 
invasion of Greece, Tetramnestris ruled that part 
of Fbenicia about Sidon, and commanded the 
three hundred Phenician ships who joined his 
fleet. 

Tonnes, but not immediately, was king after 
Tetramnestris ; his successor, Strato, governed 
when Alexander conquered Tyre ; but there must, 
have been many between him and Tormes, for 
there was one hundred and thirty years between 
Xerxes and Alexander. 



The names of the kings of Tyre before 
Samuel's time, do not appear. Abybaal is the first 
king of Tyre mentioned by Josephus. He waa 
succeeded by Saron, whom David compelled to 



pay him tribute. Hiram, his son and successor, 
entered into alliance with David, and sent hiiu 
cedars, carpenters, and masons, to complete his 
huUdings in Jerusalem, after he had beaten the 
Jebusites. He also assisted Solomon in the con- 
struction of the temple. He seems to have been 
a magnificent prince, for he despised the twenty 
towns offered him by Solomon, to whom he gave 
his daugliter in marriage, and she is supposed to 
hare induced that prince to worship Astaroth, the 
idol of the PhenicianB. 

Baleastratus, Balecartus, or Bazoris, succeeded 
Hiram, and reigned seven years. Abdascartus 
or Abdastratus, the eldest son of the last named 
prince, reigned nine years, but was murdered by 
the four sons of his nurse ; the eldest secured the 
government to himself for twelve years, but was 
eventually ousted by Astartus, the brother of Ab- 
dascartus, who reigned twelve years. 



Astarimus, or Atharimus, brother to the last 
king, succeeded and reigned nine years. He waa 
slain by his brother Philles, who reigned eight 
months. 



Ithobal, or Etbbaal, (3c com, baal lord) son 
of Aitarimtu, chief priest of the goddess Aataroth, 



i 
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a dignity next to the king, revenged the death of 
his father, slew his uncle, and reigned twelve 
years. His daughter was Jezebel, who was the 
wife of Ahab, king of Israel, 

Badezor, or Bazer, son of Ithobal, succeeded 
his father, and reigned six years. 

Mettimus, Malgon, or Belus, succeeded Ba- 
dezur, and reigned nine years. He had two sons, 
Pygmalion and Barca, and two daughters, Eliza 
and Anna. 

Pygmalion reigned forty years. In the seventh 
year of his reign, Eliza (Dido) is said to hare 
sailed to Africa, and built Carthage, one hundred 
and forty-three years after the building of the 
temple of Solomon, which, by some accounts, was 
two hundred and eighteen years after Troy was 
taken, and one hundred and forty-three before 
Rome was built, for, to use a quaint term of an 
old writer, " Virgil's stone was out of square." This 
event took place about the commencement of the 
first Olympiad, a. a. c. 776. 

Pygmalion, coveting the riches of Sicheus, 
who had married his sister Eliza, slew him whila 
bunting, or as Justin and Virgil has it, at 
f2 
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tiK ^tw. Wkaeaftm .^ba, with Wr brotber 
i into Africa, and 
Fran Bana. ffnag tbe noUe 
tenfy of ^ Btartac, of vkkk tfe gnwk Hanni. 
bal. uid ■«»y other a iwti i ons warriora, were 



Elnleas socceeitd Fj^naJioa and reigned tlur< 
ty-six jears. It ma he who ddeated and de- 
stroyed the fleet of 



Ithobal eofceeded Ouleus, it was to 
addressed the pas^% in the 28th cbi4>ter of 
Ezekiel, " Becaiuse thine bead is lifted iqs and 
thou hast said I am powerful as God, I at in th^" 
seat of God, and command la the midst of 
seas, &c." 






Baal succeeded Ithobal and reigned ten jreaisi 
after his death, TjTe was governed, somewhat as a 
republic, by judges, or chief magistrates. £mba- 
lue, Ekuibaal, Abanis, or Abdarus, the pries^. 
Mitgon, aud Gerastus, who held the goTi 
nient among them seven years. After whom 
lator was king for one year, to whom succeed-.] 
ed Merbal, who was sent from Babylon, andl 
rei^icil four years, and was succeeded hy Iroi 
another Babylonian prince, who reigned twei 
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years ; in liis seventeenth year Cyrus began to 



reign 



in Persia. 



Ptolemais, now called Acre, Dora, and Gesa- 
rea Palestina, are sometimes considered to have 
been Pbenician cities. Herod rebuilt the lat- 
ter, and formed a harbour, which is said to have 
exceeded all others in that part of the world. Jo- 
sepbuB says, he cast immense stones into the sea 
where it was seventy fathoms deep, some fifty feet 
long, eighteen broad, and nine thick ; and thus he 
stretched out a pier into the sea, two hundred 
feet long, and after that a kind of break water, 
by which lie made a most commodious harbour, 
where formerly was but an open bay. Within 
tile walls he erected palaces of polished marble, 
with a theatre and amphitheatre, and a tower 
from which he could look out a long distance to 
seii, which he called after Drusus, the Emperor's 
fion-in-Iaw. 



THE PHENICIANS. 



CHAPTER III. 






Aj/UU Sammet firat advanced tht opinion that tkt Pheniciant 
coliinited Britain — Hit Brilaaaica Antigua tlluatrata — 
IiKrtatt of mankind after the Oeluge, overrated — Invention 
of SAippioff — Learning and rrfinement the fruitt of Com- 
mtret — Tht Pheniciant and Egyptian*, the tnoU po- 
liihtd people of antiquily— Proofs of tht Phenician coloni- 
»alion of Britain and Ireland — The antient mine workingt 
— JUr. Griffith! — Phenician language — Cerne, what — Erin, 
what— Cabiri—GalliUe—Gael— Phenician or Tyrian Her- 
culet — Melicartus, what lu Sebrew, and Irish — Ogamua and 
Ogam, what f — Tolanira account of Ogamu* — tucian't 
}f Ogmius — Inscription at Colcheiler to the Tyrian 



It is not, perhaps, claiming too much for the 
evidence produced in the last chapter, to say that 
it is there satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
Plienicians were sufficiently advanced in the prac- 
tical exercise and science of navigation, to have 

it fleets and colonies to conquer and settle the 
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British islands, long before the Greeks knew anjrl 
thing of nautical afbirs on a respectable scale. 

That the Phenicians did carry on a regular ' 
commercial intercourse with the British islands, 
has been admitted by most writers as unquestion- 
tionable ; but the opinion that the merchant 
princes of Tyre and Sidon were the first settlers, 
or colonizers of Britain, was first advanced, and 
zealousy advocated by Aylett Sammes, in his 
"Britannia Antiqua Illustrata," published in 
IG7C, a work little known, but valuable, as a dU J 
gest of what is said by anticnt authors relative to I 
the British islands. Tlie conclusions he drew 
from his premises are often, perhaps generally, 
erroneous, or questionable, and are at best but 
guesses ; but, considering the disadvantages under 
which he laboured from being unacquainted with 
the language spoken by the Britons and Celts, 
were shrewd and ingenious ; he was a very learn* 
ed man, and from his knowledge of Hebrew WM 
able to detect in the Celtic deities, those of thd' 
Phenicians, which, no doubt, led him to pur- 
sue a subject exciting but little interest in the 
trifling and profligate period in which he lived.- 
Like Lhuyd, his contemporary, he could not pre- 
vail on a bookseller to publish the work. IJad he 
been acquainted with the Gaelic tongue, the work. 



I 
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would have been much more perfect and eatisfac- 
tory ; but stilf it is a compendium of useful infor- 
mation, mixed indeed with much trash, for he 
collected every thinj, even the fables of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, leaving his readers to form their 
own judgment. 

Sammes thought the Pheniciana found Britain 
uninhabited ; that they settled and peopled it — 
that the inhabitants at the time of the Romans 
were their descendants, and that the world was 
not BO early stocked, by a miraculous increase after 
the deluge, as was generally supposed. 

" Much has been said," he observes, " of the 
wonderful increase of mankind immediately after 
the deluge, yet in the time of Abraham, two hun- 
dred and ninety-two yeare after that event, the 
land of Canaan was not fully peopled. ' Is not 
the whole land before us ?' said Lot ; and when 
Jttcob went to Egypt, the land of Goshen was 
titfoccupied. Nor* was the increase so great for 
the first five hundred years after the flood as suf- 
ficiently to people Armenia, and the countries 
lying in its immediate neighbourhood. 



*' People do not voluntarily emigrate, nor until 
they find them^lves inconvenienced by numbers, 



and consequent want of food, Set:, the finest and 
richest soils are naturally chosen for cultivation, 
and occupied before those which are less desirable, 
afterwards the less promising j and when popula> 
tion increases so much that all is occupied, in the 
next generation, the gradual and natural swarm, _ 
as among bees, must of necessity seek new settle 
ments. So it was in the beginning, and will be b 
siecula sfeculorum. Mankind crept on by 
grees, and thus insensibly became inured and i 
miliar to different climates." 

'* The Greeks," saya Mr. Sammes, " attribute 
the invention of all arts and sciences to their own 
nation, and thus brought their origin down to 
their own pitiful epocha." 

" The invention of ships has been attributed to 
Erythrus, who is supposed by Scaliger, and others, 
to he Edom, and to have lived about 4<00 years 
after the flood. But whoever first invented the 
noble vehicle, the Phenicians dtrtainly improved 
and first brought the large ships into use for mer- 
chandize, and are entitled to the credit and ho- 
nour of posterity." 



11 ralcm veiitia crodiTc ilocttt Tyrus," — TibuOus. 
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The invention of »hips could not have been a 
diisideratum, wliile they had the niodet and ex- 
ample of the ark j the accurate detail of its 
construction, given by Moses, exhibit skill and 
judgnient in ship building of no ordinary charac- 
ter, supposing it to have been his own statement 
of the naval architecture in his day. 



Riches and the refinements of life flow natu- 
rally from successful commerce, so learning and 
scientific knowledge are called into existence 
when a corariiunity possess abundance and wealth. 
Manufactures naturally spring up from the pos- 
session of the raw material, and new artificial 
wants are created by every succeeding step in ci- 
vilization, which the ingenuity of man never fails 
to supply. Therefore, the Phenicians and Egyp- 
tians were the most polished, learned, and best 
informed people of antiquity. The haughty 
Greekft acknowledge that they derived their let- 
ters from Cadmus, a Phenician, though some 
have endeavoured to show tliat they then only 
received the particular form of their letters. 
Tliese writers are anxious to give all dignity and 
honour to the Greeks, even at the expense of 
truth, Phenicia was as high among the antients 
an England is among the moderns, she had 
fewer competitors, and no rivals who could 
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cause jealousy ; possessing' the seas and the ocean 
she became the mother and mistress of nations. 
The Greeks were afterwards the humble copiests^ 
but never approached her stature in commercial 
importance or naval enterprize ; after the 
of Tyre, they appropriated the naval- hen 
and the discoveries of their predecessors, to them- 
selves, and, translating the names, g^vfen by the 
Phenicians, into Greek, passed them for their 
own. 



le 

ir 
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From the Phenicians, therefore, the early an- 
tiquities of Celtic, and most of maritime Europe, 
is to be derived ; the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
Spain, Celtic Gaul, and the British islands, having 
received their names from that people. 



The Caasiterrides of Strabo have generi 
been considered the Scilly islands ; he describes 
them as separated from Britain by a narrow chan- 
nel ; but that the metallic islands, from whence 
the Phenicians derived their silver, lead, iron, and 
tin, as stated by Ezekiel, Herodotus, and the 
more antient authorities, were the British islands 
at large, is proved by the very extensive an- 
tient workings of mines in both England and 
Ireland. 



"^ 
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is not necessary to show these workings in 
;land, their existence is notorious ; that they 
were equally extensive in Ireland appears in the 
following extract from the Report made to the 
lloyal Dublin Society, on the Metallic Mines of 
Leinster, in 1828, byRicliard Griffith Esq. mining 
engineer ; an evidence of no mean importance, 
who gave his testimony without any idea of its 
LStorical importance ; — 

'■* If we may judge from the number of ancient 
mine excavations, whicii are still visible in almost 
every part of Ireland, it would appear, that an 
ardent spirit for mining adventure, must have 
pervaded this country at some very remote pe- 
riod. In many cases no tradition, that can be de- 
pended upon, now remains of the time, or peo- 
ple, by whom the greater part of these works were 
originally commenced: they are generally attri- 
buted to the Danes i but every ancient castle, 
rath, or tumulus, tliroughout the country, is re- 
ferred, and in many instances certainly with very 
little reason, to that people ; and it is difficult to 
suppose that foreign invaders should have been 
the first to explore our natural advantages, when 
it is remembered how superior our more remote 
ancestors were to all the neighbouring nations in 
literature, in civilization, and in the arts. Of their 



skill in metallurgy we have abundant proofs from 
the numberless articles wrought in gold, silver, 
copper, brass containing zinc, bronze containing 
tin, and other mixed metals, that have been difl- 
covered in every part of Ireland, many of which 
display beautiful forms and exquisite workmanship. 
It is worthy of remark, that many of our mininj 
excavations exhibit appearances similar to the sur- 
face workings of the most antient niinee in Corn- 
wall, which are generally attributed to the Phoeni- 
cians, who, from the remains of their arras, their 
language, and other vestiges, which have been dift^. 
covered, indubitably visited that country, and wl 
are supposed to have shivered the rock into snii 
fragments, by first heating it to redness, by means 
of large fires, and afterwards cooling rapidly, by 
throwing on water."* 

Mr, Griflith personally inspected almost 
every mine in Ireland, and from the oflice he 
held, was peculiarly qualified to supply valuable 
and important evidence, both as a mineralc^ist 
and metallurgist, because its accuracy cannot be 
questioned. He tells us that the mines were eit- 



• Griffith's Report to the Royal Dublin Society o 
MeUHic Mine* o( Leinster, 1628. 
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tensively worked in almost every part of Ireland, 
and that an ardent spirit for mining adventure 
must have pervaded this country at a very remote 
period. And further, that the antient Irish 
possessed *' skill in metallurgy, we have abun- 
dant proofs from the numberless articles in gold, 
silyer, copper, brass containing sine, bronze con- 
taining tin, and other mixed metals, that have 
been discovered in every part of Ireland, many 
of which display beautiful forms and exquisite 
workmanship." 



We are notwithstanding told, by some writers, 
that, those who assert that evidence exist of the 
antient civilization of the Irisli, 'are visionaries, 
and enthusiastic dreamers ; but, as is justly ob> 
served by Dr. O'Conor on another occasion, 
those who do not admit such evidence to be con> 
elusive, prove themselves to be incapable of draw- 
ing just conclusions from historic evidence. 



That the Phenicians spoke a dialect of the He- J 
brew, has been inferred from many passages in thea 
holy Scriptures. As the spies of Joshua do not 
appear to have been known as foreigners, an 
the conversations of the Jews with the Canaanitea^ 
was apparently without an interpreter, as was the 
conversation of our Saviour with the Canaauitish 
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or SjTO-Phenician woman. It also appears from 
Herodotus that they came from Chaldea, and no 
doubt from their commercial intercourse were a 
mixed people, and had many Hebrew words among 
them, if their language was not derived from the 
same source. The spies are not so much a case in 
point, for Phenicla was to the north of Judea, and 
was not conquered by Joshua, nor were the Phe- 
nicians descendants of Canaan. They were only 
Canaanites, as were the Jews, by residing in the 
land of Canaan, but their origin was from Chal- 
dea, as was that of the Jews. 



" Hanno, the Carthaginian, passed the straits of 
Gibraltar, "with a fleet of threescore sail, accom- 
panied with 30,(KX) men," coasted along the Af- 
rican shore, and buill many cities, and settled the 
country as far as Cerne, Ghernaa, of the Pheni- 
cians, beyonil which thej' had no colony. Cerne 
meaning the last habitation" Mr. Sammee ob- 
serves on this : " From this Cerne, or Hemtt 
(n Cheth, being resolved in A, ) I think the antient 
name of Ireland, Erne and lerne, as Strabo calls 
it, proceeded rather than from Ibenup, as learned 
Bochurtus shows it, although both of the same 
signification, and implies as much as the xUter- 
moit liatilation, as indeed Ireland is West- 
ward." 



SI 

^F''^^Tiat a convincing passage is this from an in- 
dividual unacquainted witli the Irish language, 
and ignorant of the strong corroboration it af- 
fords. He adds : 

** These derivations I take to be truer than to 
take it from Eirin of the natives, and that from 
HeirBi signifying the westward among them, be- 
cause I have shown before that countries that have 
their names from situations and customs, receive 
them ab extra." 

Now Erin is not tlip Irish name for Ireland, 
but the genitive inflection of Eire, the proper 
name of Ireland, 3«f', is the ?resf, the end, every 
thing last, beyond, the extremity. This word is 
precisely pronounced the same as fiJ^ie, Ireland, 
and is in common use at this day, as M;i conacc. 
West Connaught, Jojt mumoJn, AVest Munster, 
or Ormonde. From this it is evident the name 
was given by the Phenicians, who conquered the 
country, and spoke ab extra. 



" The reason which concludes me in the belief 
that Ireland took its name from the Phenicians 
is, because, in the uttermost coast of Spain, west' 
ward, is a promontory, called by Strabo, lerne. 
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and the river next to it, is called by Mela, /er/W, 1 



) tliat V 



B that when Spa! 
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3 uttermost I 
bounds of the knowledg'e of the Pheniciatis, Spain 
was called lerne ; hut when these islands were 
discovered, then Ireland to«k the name as being J 
the utfennosL I cannot imagine howthenameal 
should correspond, if they had not the same ori* ' 
ginal ; besides, in the farthermost parts of Ireland 
there is a river called by Ptolemy, lernus, agree- 
ing in name with the river lerne in Spain, and all 
this cannot be from Hicre, signifying fF-'est, in 
Irish, because there is no oth(ff language in Eu- 
rope besides the Irish, that have any such kind of 
word to signify the west, for we find that those 
countries that have any thing of west position, 
in the TeutonJck called bo, adding ^^^e8t, as West- 1 
rich, fVestphalia, to Germany, WestminsteTf | 
TVest Chester, Sec. to London." 



Taking this interesting passage, in conjuno' I 
tion with the Heme, or t'herne, on the coast of 1 
Africa, as the most western, or witermost point 1 
of Phenician settlement there, it proves satisfacto- I 
rily that the Phenlcians did give name to Irehuid, 
and tends to show the Irish ^^■ere a Phenioan 
colony, there being an identity of me^tning ia both 
languages, at least those who spoke what is 
called the Irish, Gaelic, or Gaeltic 



'"6 ■" *^'~* ^H 

>'hat is now ^H 
language. ^H 






" because there is no Imiguagc in Europe, besides 
tlie Irisli, that have any such kind of words" to sig- 
nify the west, or the local peculiarities of places, 
rjiich received names from the Phenicians. 



;rabo* says, in citing Artemidorus, who lived 
in the time of Ptolemy Lathyrus, " there was an 
island near Britain, in which Ceres and Proserpine, 
were worshipped with the same rites as in Samo- 
thrace." Mr. Sammes argues therefrom that 
this worship was introduced by the Phenicians, 
because the Greeks had made no discoveries in 
those seas at that period ; and the Phenicians, 
who had taught the Samcthracians the myste- 
ries, were the only mivlgators then acquainted 
xiik the British islands. 



Hrlt is remarkable that the word Cabiri, which 
flignified the Samotbracian gods or mysteries, 
" IB a Phenician word signifying power and great- 
netg." In Irish, cabuJ^i is a support, n shield, a 
defence, cabii;ta has the same meaning ; and 
cabaJfic means a babbler, or prater, probably from 
the mystical unintelligible talking of the initiated 
to the vulgar. 
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It has escaped all observation, as far as I have I 
discovered, that the country about Tyre and Si- 1 
don, as far as Acre, antiently bore the name olM 
Galilee,or countrij oftfie Gael o/i the sea coast ; 
the very name, Gael, the Phcnician colonies in 
Europe called themselves, and gave to their set- 
tlement in Europe; jdel, the Gael — Jd — country 
of- — IJ, sea coast. I feel unwilling to go beyond I 
the bounds of just criticism, or to strain a point I 
in favour of any hypothesis, but can I refuse I 
to claim the Phenicians as the ancestors of the 
Gael, and Galilee for their original country ? i 
The facts vthich support the deduction appear to | 
me SO" strong that they force themselves on roy | 
judgment, and are also supported by the pro- | 
bable and apparently natural and reasonable | 
course of events. The conclusion appears ir- 
resistable, that the Gael were a Phenician co- I 
lony, who conquered and settled Celtic Europe at 
such remute antiquity that nhen they were found 
by the Romans in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, 
they had forgotten all hut a tradition of their on- ^ 
ginal country, their gods, their religion, and their-j 
language. 



The history of the Phenician Hercules is but J 
un allegory of the acts, conquests, and settle- | 
ments, of that great commercial people. Ac-| 
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brding' to / 'ari'o, the Greeks reckoned forty- 
three individuals of the name of Hercules, and 
attributed ihciractt'ons to many distinguished men, 
of their own nation, but, as is the case with all 
fable, there exists no intelligible account of any 
Hercules. 



The Phenician Hercules is said to have been 
le son of Demarus, king of Tyre ; his name, 
Meltcartus, signifies, namely, king of the city, for 
so the Phenicians called Tyre. The Amathusi- 
ans who descended from the Phenicians, named 
him simply Malica^ the king."* 



Hkrke 

^i%.of 



Tie name of Melicarlus, king or lord of the 
, of which Malica was merely an abbreviation, 
and meant the same thing, is in Irish mal na cdca);i, 

king of the city, and would sound Melnacaer. 

^^B&e Hebrew 3*J0 mafek, a king, and nD3 calhar, 
^^^Ht!t(y, led Mr. Summes to this conclusion : 

^^H|*'From his admirable skill in navigation, the 

^^Sreeks made him god of the sea, but feigned him 

to be the grandson of Cadmus, calling him Pa- 

Uemon, and having modelled him according to 

Uieir own fancies, gave him a numerous ofispring. 
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lint from Cadmus to the Tlieban Hercules, are 
numbered ten generations, all wliicli time is in- 
ferior to this Hercules, who by many, is supposed 
to be contemporary with Mo&es." 

That the temple of Hercules on tlie straits of 
Gibraltar, was built by the Tyrians, we have the 
united testimony of Strabo, Appian, Diodorus, 
Arrian, and Philostratus. Strabo, in particiilar, 
describes the motives and occasion of the building, 
Hercules, he says, coasting about Spain and Af- 
rica, built many cities ; he vanquished the two 
giants, Albion and Bergion, or in other words, 
conquered and settled the two islands of Albion 
and Ibcrnia, or lamia, and drove out the Belgian 
inhabitants, called in Irish history Firbolgf, pea^i- 
60I3 Belgian men. ffiol; is a leather bag, from 
which a ship had the name, the coracles of the 
BelgiB being made of wicher covered with skins, 
and were but an extended bag. 



MarceUinua pniiGes Tim/tgines for his care in 
Marching and selecting evidence of the nct« of 
Hercules out rtf miint/ recordf. Mr. Ssmmes 
supposes that thf^e niiiet have been Syrian or 
Phenician records, for Boclinrt proves lluit Tima- 
gines was a Syrian, and thcrofore understood 
the language ; Plutarcli enjs he wrote a history of- • 
Gnul. Having pastjcd the Straits, Hercules 
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settled tlie sen coast of Gaui, lying oii ucean, 
conquered Iberia, most parts of Spain, and, 
no doubt, tbe Britisb islands, for tin was broug;ht 
to the east long before a Greek entered the west- 
ern seas. 

Pliny says " Midacritus first brought tin into 
Greece ; Bocliart was inclined to think that this 
name was the same as Melicartus, «nd Her- 
cules first discovered the mines of this metal in 
the British islands. There is on the western coast 
of Devonshire a proniontory called Herculis Pro- 
montoriurn, to this day called Hertland Point." 

" He was worshipped in Gaul and Britain un- 
the name of Ogmius, and Lucian eays he was 
represented as " an old and decrepid man., the 
top of his head bald, his hair white, with wrinkled 
ekin, sun-burnt after the manner of seamen, a 
globe in one hand, and a compass in tbe other.* 
to show hie excellent skill in geometry and as- 
tronomy." 

'* He was pictured also, drawn with chains pro- 

• Lucian says he had a club in one hand and a bow in the 
other. Where, in Lucian, Mr. Samcncs found the description 
here given he does not say. 
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ceeding from his niuutb and fastened to the ears I 
of multitudes of iiioii to show hi-j learning; and J 
ehiquence." 

©jam is the Irish word for secret learning and J 
«'n"//rtg", and seems to refer to C^mius. If taken 
alone little dependance should be placed on the \ 
coincidence, btit when added to such a crowd of 
evidence vnd such aniversal and extraordinary 
coincidence, the whole amount almost to demon- 
stration. 



Tolaud in his history of the Druids, gives tlic . 
following statement respecting Hercules Ogmius : 
— " The Irish, a iev; Scandinavian and Danish 
words accepted, being- not only a dialect of the 
anient Celtic or Gallic, but being also more like 
tJte mother, than her other daughter, the Srili^h, 
(Welsh) and the Irish MSS. being more numer- 
ous and much antienter than the Welsh, shows 
beyond all contradiction the necessiti/ of this lan- 
guagefor retrieving the knowledge of the Celtic 
religion and learning. Camden and others have 
long eince taken notice of the agreement be- 
tween the present British and those old Gallic 
wordi collected by learned men out of Greek and 
Roman authors ; and the industrious Mr. Lhuyd. 
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late keeper of the Museum at Oxford, perceived 
tins affinity between the same words and the Irish, 
even before he studied that language, by the de- 
monstration I gave him of the same in all the 
said iustances," '* without the knowledge of tfie 
Irixli language and books, the Gallic antiquities, 
not meaning the Francic, cannever be set in ani/ 
tolerable light, with regard either towards names 
or things. I shall here give one example of this, 
since I just came from treating of the several 
professors of learning common to the anticnt 
Gauls, Britons, and Scots, viz. the Druids, Bards, 
and Vaids. Lucian relates, that in Gaul, he 
KRw Hercules represented as a little old man, 
whom in the language of the country they call 
Ogmius, drawing after him an infinite multitude 
of persons who seemed most willing to follow, 
though dragged by extremely fine and almost im- 
perceptible chains, which were fastened at the one 
end to their ears, and .bgU at the other, not in 
either of Hercules's ha|[^Mhich were both other- 
wise employed, but tyeo^T the tip of liis tongue, 
in which there was a hole on purpose wliere all 
those chains entered. Liician wondering at this 
manner of portraying Hercules, was informed by 
a learned Dmid who stood by, that Hercules did 
not in Gaul, as in Greece, betoken straigth of 
bodt/, but^rce of eloquence, wliich is there beau- 
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tifuilyJiBjilayeil by the Druid in liis explicatioi 
of the picture that hung- in the temple. Not 
the CFJtics of all nations have made a heavy pol 
about this same word Ogniius, and laboriously 
soxight for the meaning of it every where, but just 
where it was to be found." " Lucian does posi- 
tively affirm, Ogmius was a Gallic word, " a word 
i}f the coiintrif ■" " but the word Oermius, as Lu- 
cian was truly informed, is pure Celtic, and sig- 
nifies, to use Tacitus' phrase about the Germans, 
tJie secret of letters, and particularly the letters 
themselves, and consequently the learning tl 
depends on them, from whom the force of el 
quence proceeds : so that Hercules Ogmius is the 
learned Hercules, or Hercules (lie protector of 
learning, having, by many, been reputed himself 
a philosopher. To prove tins account of the 
word, so natural and so apt, be pleased to under- 
stand that from the very beginning of the colon] 
ocuM, sometimes writteb^GAM, and also ogma>- 
has signified in IrelanA^Htecret of letters, or the 
Irish alphabet," " wliencFTt happened that Ogum, 
from signifying the secret of writing, came to sig- 
nify secret writing, but still principally meanti 
the original Irish characters. 



■ers ^_ 
■bB«H 
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The following is a translation from the origH>'4 
nal Greelt of (he whole passage of Luf:ian. 
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" nie Gauls call Hercules, in tlieir country 
language, Ogmius, but they represent the picture 
of the god in a very unusual manner. With 
them he is a decrepid old man, bald before, his 
beard extremely grey, as are the few other hairs 
he has remaining'. His skin is wrinkled, sun-burnt, 
and of such a swarthy hue as that of old mariners, 
8o that you woidd take him to be Charon, or some 
Jspetus from the nethermost hell, or any other 
rather than Hercules. But though he is such, 
thus far, yet he hath withall tlie habit of Hercules : 
being clad in the skin of a lion, holding a club in 
bis right hand, a quiver hanging from his shoul- 
ders, and a bent bow in his left hand. Upon the 
whole it is Hercules. I was of opinion that all 
these things were perversely done, in dishonour 
iif the Grecian gods by the Gauls, to the picture 
of Hercules, revenging themselves upon him by 
such a representation, for having formerly over- 
run thoir country, and driving a prey out of it ; 
a» he was seeking after the herd of Geryon, at 
which time ho made incursions into the western 
nations. But I have not yet told, what is most 
odd and strange in the picture : for this old Her- 
cules drswB-afWr him a vast multitude of men, all 
tied by their ears. The cords, by which ho does 
ihij^ are small tine chains, artiBcially made of gold 
and elcctruni, like to most beautiful bracelets. 
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And thoiig:li the men arc drawn by such slender 
bonds, yet none of them think of breaking looa^ 
when they might easily do it; neither do tbcj. 
strive in the least to the contrary, or struggle 
with their feet, leaning hack with all their might 
iigainst their leader, but they gladly and cheerfully 
follow, praising him that draws them, all seem- 
ing in haste and desirous to get before each 
other, holding up the claims, as if they should be 
very sorry to be set free. Nor will I grudge 
telling here, what, of all these matters, appeared 
the most absurd to me : the painter finding no 
place where to fix the extreme links of the chains, 
the right hand being occupied with a club, and the 
left with a bow, he made a hole in the tip of the 
god's tongue, who turns smiling towards those he 
he leads, and painted tlicni as drawn from thence. 
I looked upon these things a great while, some* 
times admiring, sometimes doubting, and some- 
times chafing with indignation ; but a certain 
Gaul who stood by, not ig^norani of our affair^, 
as he showed hi/ speaking Greek in perfectit 
being one of the philosophers, I suppose, of that 
nation, said ; ' I will explain to you, O stranger, the 
enigma of this picture, for it seems not a little to 
disturb you. The Gauls do not suppose, as you 
Greeks, that Mercury is speech or eloquence, but 
we attribute it to Heirtili's bocau'^i' lie is far 










perior in strength to Mercury. Do not wonder 
that he is represented as an old man, for speech 
alone loves to show its utmost vigour in old age if 
your own poets speak true : 

" All young men's hearts arc n-ith thick darkiieas filled. 
Bat age experienc'd has much more to say, 
More wise Knd learned than untaught youth." 

'* ' Thus among: yourselves honey drops from 
Nestor's tongue ; and the Trojan orators emit a 
certain voice called Lirioessa, that is a florid 
speech, for if I remember right, flowers are called 
Liria. Now that Hercules, or speech should 
draw men after him tied by their ears to hia 
tongue, will be no cause of admiration to you, 
when you consider the near affinity of the tongue 
and the ears. Nor is his tongue contumeliously 
hored ; for I remember, said he, to have learned 
certain iambics out of your own comedians, one 
of which says — 

" Ttie tips of all prater's tongues are bored." 



And fiiuUly, us for tts, we are of opinion that 
Hercnles aocompli^ed all fais achievements by 
6[^ch; and, having been a wise man, he con- 
quered mostly by persuasion ; we think his arrows 
Vje'- -izors, easily eliot and penetrating the 
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soule of men j whence you have, among you, the 
expression of winged words.' Hitherto epoke the 
Gaul." <J 



This beautiful and eloquent description of 
the power and strength of eloquence by a Gau), 
is no faint picture of the advancement and ac- 
quirement of the Gauls in literature at the early 
period of the second century of the Christian era, 
for Lucian lived in the reigns of Adrian, Ante- . 
ninua, Commodus, and Sevenjs, from a. d. 124, I 
to 2I-i. This Gaul showed himself not only a 
wise man, and a plilloEopher, but an accomplitih- 
ed scholar, well acquainted with the Greek au- 
thors, and even their poets and dramatic writers. 
It cannot be said that all this knowledge and po- 
lisii, might have been introduced by the Roman 
conquests, for that would rather have introduc- 
ed the Latin ; they became acquainted with the 
Greek authors through the colony of Greeks 
settled at Marseilles. If, therefore, the Gauls 
were thus polished, the Britone were equally 
so, for Caesar tells us they were more learned than 
the Gaidfl, andthechildrtiu of Jhf latter «ere sent 
to Uritatn to be educated. Cijesar iudeed called 
them all barbarians ; but his own accounts of Clip 
Celtip. ill accord with a state of iguorjuice .or lo«^ 
civilization, but ratht>r estabjishefi for Ui^ 





advance in learning, and the arts and sciences of 
civilized societv, very little behind the Romans 
themselves. The sliips of the Veneti astonished 
the Romans, who, until then had never seen any 
so large or capable of conveying so large a cargo ; 
even in the art of war they were only exceeded 
by their Roman conquerors ; and had their polity 
of government been differently constituted, had 
they been governed hy a single sovereign, instead 
of so many petty princes, who, as Tacitus tells 
na more than once, were conquered in detail, the 
result of the contest might have been very dif- 
ferent. 

In the preface to Vallancey's Essay, 1772, p. v. 
he mentions an altar to the Tyrian Hercules, dis- 
covered by Dr. Todii, at Colchester in Essex, 
with this inscription : — 

HPAKAEI 

TVPIQ 

AEIOaOPON 

Al'XlErEIOV. 



' Herculi Tyrio Divina Dona Archi Sacerdotalia, 

1 val per euramum sacerdotum offerenda. ' The 

p fiMfttion of the high jirltfl to the Tyrian Hercules' 
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On the sides are engraved bull's heads with gan- I 
lands and sacrificing instruments." 

From the whole tendency of these statements , 
it is very clear that Hercules of the Phenicians 
and of the Gauls was the same. 



THE PHENICIANS. 



CHAPTEa IV. 



P 



The Phe7ti<ia»t gave naiaet to lh.e CowUrin and prammetll 
JealUTtM in tht Mediterranean and Spain, which art all ei- 
plicablt and ezjiretnae in Gaelic — Manj/ eoBaled — Tj/re 
Pa latj/rt — Sidon, — Pa Imyra — Itaty — Sardin ia — Corsica — 
Baiearei^Malta-~the promontories of Jiusadir, in Africa 
— Scotabraria — Charidemum.and Damivm,in Spain — Cafye 
Abeila— Cadi t— Bar tengaa — Londobrit, §-c. — The antitnt 
ftaple of Spam — Lacetani, Coselani, ^c. — The Rivera 
■^ Spain — Andara, jrc. ^c, all Gaelic namei— Collation of 
tht (pMcA in the Ptunulut of Plantui, from Vallanets— 
Phenician, Carthaginian, and Gaelic, the tame lanffua//e. 



It has been well obeerved by Valkncey ;— 
" Among the various expedients by which learned 
men have tried to clear up the mists that hang 
over the early accounts of all nations, none has 
been eo generally approved in theory, or so suc- 
cessful, 08 that which makes identity or remark- 
able similarity of language, manners, and religious 
obeervances, its principal foundation. Both an- 




tient and inoclern critics, proceeding upon this 
plan, have made such deductions from very scanty 
premises, as almost challenge the certainty of I 
strict demonstration."* 

" It Is unreasonable to suppose that the proper | 
names of men, places, rivers, &c. were origmally 
imposed in an arbitrary manner, without regard 
to properties, circumstances, or particular occur- 
rences, we should rather think, that in the ear- , 
liest period, and especially when the use of letters I 
were unknown, a iiame imially conveyed a brief i 
history of the thing signijied, and thus recorded, 
as it were by a method of artificial memory j ma- 
nifest and numerous instances of this are the ]>a< 
triarchal names recorded by Moses. "t 

It has already been stated that the Fhenicians, 
the first discoverers of the British Islands, gave 
them their original names, and also conferred the 
subordinate denominations, on the smaller is- 
lands, promontorie*!, estuarieB, mountains, ri- 
vers, &c. It will naturally be objected, and 
justly, that the Pheniciana before they had ap- 
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proached the British coasts had discovered, and 
of course named the countries situated on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, mth the islands, pro- 
montories, estuaries, rivers, mountains, and Btraits 
thereof, and also the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and 
Gaul. It may, therefore, be necessary before it 
will be admitted, that the Gael and Plienicians 
were the same people — that there should be an 
equally striking conformity and analogy, in the 
Gaelic language, between the meaning of those 
names, which are acknowledged generally, and 
almost universally, to have been conferred by that 
people, as of those of the British Islands and Gaul. 
This is such obvious and just criticism, that I 
would say if we do not find those names in the 
Gaelic etymons, exactly descriptive and accord- 
ant with their peculiar situation, character, and 
circumstances, in so striking and palpable a 
manner, as scarcely to admit of question or 
doubt -, the names of Britain and Gaul being 
Gaelic, only prove an identity between the inha- 
bitants of those countries, as different branches 
of the Gael, hut do not go far enough to estab- 
lish an identity, or even a connection between 
them and the Phenicians. But, if the names of 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean and 
of Spain, or a great majority of them, are evident- 
ly and palpably Gaelic, we may fairly, and without 
11 '2 
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encroachment, conclude that language to be tlie 
genuine remainB of the antient Phenician tongue, 
and the Celtte, colonies of that enterprizing peo- 
ple, whose merchants were princes, and the ho- 
no'\irabIe of the earth. 

It will not be expected that evert/ name to be 
found in the Mediterranean, or in Spain, should 
be explained, or even be capable of being rendered 
into Gaelic ; some, no doubt, had a different 
origin, nor would it be advisable to fatigue the 
reader by an unnecessary detail of etymologies, as 
the most striking will sufficiently establish the de- 
sired position ; the mind becomes bewildered in- j 
stead of being instnicted by injudiciously mul- 
tiplying proofs. The collation of all the names 
might and would be useful in a gazetteer, or geo- 
graphical work, but here would be out of place. 

We will begin by first examining the names 
of the cities of the coast of Phenicia itself — and 
first the chief city. 

.T^re — l7f< — The land, or the courUry, by way 
of eminence, the home of the Phenicians, their 
pride and glory — like Rome to the Romans. Tyre 
was called the riTV. IV is sometimes spelled 
in antient MS.S. Christian Mattheuo, dr- 
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rives Tyre from the Hebrew TX which signifies 
a stone or rock, because it was built on a rock, 

Paletifre — or Paltpfi/rus, an addition to the 
old city, perhaps from p«l4c, a pavement, or pfttii;', 
a palace — the paved town, or the town of palaces. 
It would have been pronounced Palatt/re, 

Sidon, or Saida — ;'«)&« — a seat, or Bite. Sidon. 
though second to Tyre in g"lory and greatness, is 
said to have been the elder city, and the first set- 
tlement or teal of the Phenicians on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Palmyra — ^aIa^, tkepatace — mtjic, of pleasure, 
or diversion — pronounced Palmire. — Tadinor is 
cttJj — house — and mo;<, great — the great house, or 
palace. 

A few of the countries mav now be mentioned. 



Italy — 3c, com — calaiii, countfy>^-the land of 
comt or agriculture, pronounced J/fl/n. 

The 77Acr. This is evidently the Gaelic and 
Phenician ttbAjt, a well, fountain, gpring, stream. 

Dalmafia — 6*1, o share, a tribe, the countri/ 
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possessed by a tribe — tikvJf, good, excellent. The 
excellent, or good share, or allotment, pronounc- 
ed Dnlmaif. 

Sardinia — ^fln&, the greater or larger — JnJf, 
island ; the greater island with reference to Cor- 
sica, pronounced Sardinis. 

Cw«icn— cOft^4b, the coast, or the island near 
the coast. 

Saleares — ba, cows, or cattle — le«f(, the sea — 
the cows of the sea, probably from their appear- 
ance from ship-board. Diodorus Siculus derives 
it erroneously from BnXXdi-, to throw, because 
the inhabitants were great stingers, they bore these 
names before the Greeks were navigators, from 
the first discoverers, the Phenicians. 

Malta, or Melita — melc, banishment — or the 
place of banishment. 

Promontorium Ruaadir, in Africa, now called 
the Capo de Tree Forcas, in the kingdom of Fez, 
the first promontory, east of Ceuta. — poab, red — 
j^bAc, sand, or diist. If any inquire what nation 
gave the name of Capo de Trcs Forcas, the an- 
swer would be without hesitation, the Spaniards 
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the other name is us palpably the gift of the Phe- 
nicians. 



» 



Proinontoriavi Scombrarin, in Spain, non- 
called Cope Pttlos. — Healthy Cape, or the Cape 
of good air, /"jum, breathing, or the Iwiigs — bjicac, 
pure. Pure air, or breathing. 

Promontortum Charidemitm — now called Capo 
tie Gates, in Grenada. — The Cape of sheep pas- 
ture — cooff, sheep— "-tiMmci^, feeding, or pasturage. 

Promontortum Diamum — Cape St. Martin, id 
Valentia. — tiJamu^ — pasturage. 

At the entrance into the Atlantic, we have the 
Rock of Gibraltar, whose antient name was Calpe, 
in Irish, calb — a bald ftead. 

Abeiln, the old name of Ceuta, the headland 
on the cast of Aiirica, opposite to Gibraltar, and 
with the latter from the mouth or entrance of the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantic. The literal 
meaning is her mouth — a, hers — be)!, mouth. 
No names could have been chosen more appro- 
priate than Calb and Abeiln, to express the ex- 
act circumstance.') of those two Capes; 
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Cadiz or Gades — the first great and glorious 
city, built by the Phenicians after entering the 
ocean — caM/- — honour, privilege, glory. 

Sarlengas — A cluster of dangerous islands, a 
little to the north of the Tagus, only one of 
which is habitable, the rest are all bare rocks, 
looking like the black backs of enormous whales 
above the water. In the antient maps of D'An- 
ville, they are denominated Insula' Londobri*. 
Neither of these names have-tiny meaning, as far 
as I have been able to discover in the Portuguese, 
or any other language than the Gaelic. 

BerlengaSf is ho.jK^-^atht or destmctioa^ and 
lonjo, of ships. 

LondohriSf is lonj* a ship — t>o, of- — hj\\f,wrcck, 
or breaking up, shipwreck islands. 

The old name of Cape Ort^al, was Trilextcum 
Promoniorium — from c,>J, three — leoj, marshes ; 
from three marshy inlets which exactly aiMmer 
the natural features of the place. 



There are many places along the coast to which 
is poetfixed Briga, as Abobriga, Celtobriga, Ta- 
labriga, Mirobriga, Coirabriga, I^acobriga, Ceto- 




briga, Hierobriga, and some with the prefix, as Bri- 
gantium, all are derived from bftjojac, hilly, which 
is pronounced Briga. 



Those names could not have been accidentally 
so descriptive, they must have been given bj a 
people speaking the language which so clearly ex- 
presses their peculiar circumstances. There is no 
Btraining, cutting down, or changing letters or syl- 
lables, the words declare their origin as palpably 
as that Cape of Good Hope, or Desolation Bay, 
were names given by the Eiiglish. 

The names of the antient people and rivers of 
Spain, taken from M. D'Anville's map, and un- 
doubtedly conferred by the Pheniciana, when col- 
lated with the Gaeitc, exhibit equally satisfactory 
alienee of the identity of that language with the 
I%enician, without an exception. 



Lacetani — IdJc, milkj o, of; cdna, coiintry. 
The country of milk. 

Coselani — cof, a fissure, or deep valley ; o, of; 
WWft, country. The country of deep vallies. 

f^aretani^fecr^, grass ; o, of ; canft, country. 
Grassy country. 

JliercaOnei^ — Jol, variety ; lea/ij, plains ; cdooac, 
mossy. Mossy plains. 
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Edetani — eJft, cattle ; o, of ; wna, country.- 
The country of flocks and herds. 

Contesta}ii — cea^, lieads ; veaf, hot j cano, 
country. The high warm country ; ced;-, is also I 
south ; it may be the high south country. 

Bastitani — bao^re, rainy or wet ; cana, country 
— ra fc he-Ofce, it rains violently, is the common 
expression among' the Irish at this day. Bastia, 
the capital of that country, is from the same root 
boo;-, rain. 

Orrelmii — oJfi, gold ; o, of; wina, countrj'. — 
The country of gold. 

Bastuli — bAOf, rain ; rul, flood. The country 
of sudden floods, by means of rain ; or bul, fisher- 
men vrith nets, now Biscay. 

Pent — Phenicians. 

Turdetani — tJd;i, above ; », or a little, next ; 
rana, country. The country next Cadiz. r\ 

Celtici—The Gael. 

Lwiitani — Wf, flowers ; or herbs j o, of ; kaoo.. 
The country of herbs, plants, or flowers. 

Callaici — caoJleoic, narrow. The country next 
the sea, now called Tralos Montes, and Galicia, j 
separated from the rest of Spun by mountains ; 
the narrow slip, 

futures — ci;^, a torrent, a mountain stream, or 
waterfall — c/p, country, or land. The land of 
torrents ; Aeturias. 
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Cantahri — cea^, heads ; t)a;<, high above; hj\), 
a hill. The high mountainous country. 

Autrigones — aur/iuJ j, a wanderer, a man who 
leads a nomadic life, shepherds. 

Varduli — peai;*, men ; bul, fishers with nets — 
fishermen, now called Guipuscoa, part of Biscay, 
or the sea coast. 

Turduii — cJftfi, above, or ; but, fishermen with 
nets ; the people who lived by fishery up the 
Guadalquiver, with nets — or tlft, land, or country. 



These names are so accurately descriptive of 
the peculiar features of the country, or the em- 
ployment or habits of the inhabitants, that no can- 
did mind can, it is conceived, doubt that the peo- 
ple who gave those name!^, spoke the langui^e in 
which they are so explicable. A collation of the 
names of the rivers of Spain, is now given, al- 
though it appears sufficiently established, that 
the Gaelic, is the same language as that of 
the Phenicians, who are on all hands acknowledg- 
ed to have given names to the people of Spain, 
as well as to most of the countries, islands, pro- 
montories, and places in the Mediterranean sea, 
and the coasts of Spain and Portugal. 
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Aadaro — oban, river ; bflfia, oaks, 
oaks. 

Ason — ft/-, a torrent ; atj«n, river ; a mountain 
torrent. 

Aboiw — aban, or Avon. A river. 

Aviles — abciJI, dead, heavy. 

AUones — al, stony j aiian, river. 

Bedon — beb, fruit ; abciir, river. 

Bidassoa — beb, fruit ; <xf, a torrent j ua, country^ 

Balotta — ha.^jt, death ; locac, vfoundiiig. 

Canero — ccaO) head ; epoj, of ice. 

Coldelas — col, neck or bay ; tiU, deluging } */■» 
torrent. The deluging torrent of the bay. 

Deva — bMmftn, pure, clear, pellucid. Pro- | 
nounced Devan. 

Del Sor — perhaps ro}^.^, east, branch of the J 
Guadalquiver. 

Eo or Moranda — eo, a salmon. 

JEsterio — eaf, a cataract or waterfall. 

Fasomo — pxf, increasing ; «ban, river. 

Guadiama or Arms — afxyn ; river «';-, of tor>^ 
rents. 

Guadalquiver or Bwiis — bejc, double, twain* 
having two branches which again unite. 

Hea — CO.C, a horse, or the moon ? 



KIVEBS IN SPAIN'. 

Junco — I, low, Bballuw ; unjac, copper, braes. 
The shallow river of the copper mine. 

Jubia — uAiTi, cove, or inlet. Pronounced eube. 

Lequiefio — t«'s'», weak, small, puny, a brook. 
A sniali river or stream in Biscay. 

La Balotlo — ha., cattle, ; lor, washing'. 

Llanes — l^c^n. A awanipy plain. 

Lastres — le(i;rroJ;t, an arrow. 

Linares — Uji, water, the sea \ ap., bounded or 
inclosed, a lake or river. 

Landrova — Icdn, a swampy plain ; li;iuJm, a 
Burface, a bark. Pronounced Landroou. 

Lezaro — \)f, strife or conflict j o.^, of the slain 
or of slaughter. 

Mnsrna — tfAjr, handsome ; niA, dean, pure. 

Mondaca — maon, heroes j becicft);*, wonderful ? 

Mondonedu — moor, heroes ; toooabA;', unfortu- 
nate ?* 



■ This river, and the Episcopal city in Galicia, takes their 
name from some event 1 had proceeded thus far when 
& friend, a Spanish ofHcer, told me of a regiment 
of infantry, in Spain, now oalled Espinadcs Mondo- 
nedai ; of which there is the tradition — that they were on 
guard about tlie person of the king, and there being an ex- 
tended conspiracy to murder the sovereign, the place was at- 
tacked by a numerous and overwhelming force, but was so 
well defended as to repulse the ttSBailants and destroy most of 
them, but with bo great a joss on the part of the guards, that out 
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Miera — mlortar, misfortune. This name is, nol 
doubt, derived from some event which happened 
at the river. 

Mendeo — men, a mine ; iieo)&, end or fountain. 
The stream from a mine. 

Mero — mJo/iar, misfortune. 

Mintro, or Minius — men, a mine. 

Nanza — necn, a wave ; fA, stream. 

Niemhro — neJmb/iJj, insignificant, weak. 

Navia, or Navius — oAomab, holy, sanctified. 

Orio — oJ;i, gold ; Joo, chain or colUr. 

Odiel—oh^W, deaf. 

Oto, Rio del — o)/t, gold. Golden river. 

Pilas — paJI, a ■ pavement, stony bottom ; «;-, 
torrent. 

Pravia — p/taiJ, rough, sudden, precipitate ; )«, 
salmon. 



of three handretl, only thirty survived. They were ultedwhat 
recompeose ahould be given them, aixl demanded that their 
regiment ahould ever be the royal guards of Spain, whieh 
has b«en the case ever gincc. Mondunedas has no meaning 
in Spauiih, nor is there any period fixed for the event, it 
must be, tlierefore, one of the events of remote antiquity, 
when the Gaelic was the language of the country. As the 
name Maondonadcu is very appropriate to tlie legend, I was 
reading over this collation to the officer above alluded to, 
when he was struck with the c\traonlinary circiimslanco, ami 
told nic thai in Spain no one has an idea of the meaning of 
t)ic word, although all are acquainted with the story. 



RIVERS IN BFAIK. 



Paenta Riodela — puJnce, a point. 

Piedra — pJt, a dyke, or small hollow j jia, mov- 
ing, or a stream rumiiog through a small ravine. 

Itiba de Sella — ;-eUcui, a rill, or small stream. 

liecieda — jie&c, sudden, quick ; «)&, cold. 

Jtomaloia — poJm, soil, earth j lua/^:aft, loosing, 
loose. 

Ratonejo — /tuc, motion ; on, cause. 

Saja — /•«, a stream, ; Ja, an island or district. 

Tambret or Tamaru — cam, gentle ; b;il, slope. 

TtTia del Estu, Tina Major — tin, to melt, 
dissolve. 

TiTtto — tjii, to melt ; ro, silently. 

Urumea — uJfte, fresh green ; mMban, meadow, 
or meaj, earth or ground. The river of green 
meadows. 

Urola — ua, earth ; poUti, a hill or mountain. 

UUa — odUleob, lamentation, wailing. 

Unna — um, froth, foam. 

p'edra — re^, calm ; pa, moving. 

Ybaychalvat — J, her ; ba, cattle ; cala, port ; 
fcXf plenty. The river or port for the export of 
much cattle. 
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KIVERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

£!bro — ebdji, dirt, mud. Muddy river. 
7\tria — bo;i, stream, river, water. 
JiCuvar or Tucro — cuaj, batchet, battle-axe ; 
Cfio, red, bloody. 



RIVERS IN PORTUGAL. 

Tagus — caoj, mild, gentle. 
Mundn — mu)n, a bill ; »*^, fish. A mountain 
stream with fish. 

Durius — bu/1, *ater, river, stream. 

These names are so palpably Gaelic, that I feel 
I shall perhaps annoy by using any further argu- 
ment in support of the identity of that language 
with the Pbenician. I shall, therefore, in this 
part of the subject, produce no more etj'raolt^es- I 
further than to conclude with the celebrated 
collation of the Carthaginean speeches in the I 
Pcenulus of Plautus, published by General Val- 
lancey. 

The General has been accused of having bor- 
rowed this extraordinary discovery, without ac- 
knowledgraenl, from the MS. of O'Neachtan, a 



VALI.ANCEY O NEACHTAN 
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ci'IebruteJ Irish scholar. I regret to say with too 
much truth, the MS. from wLifh he took it, with 
bis own autognipK written therein, was lately in 
the possession of a friend of mine. 

Vallancey, however, first gave it to the worhl ; 
and conferred a greater benefit than O'Neachtan 
himself, who allowed his discovery to remain un- 
known. ' , 



Tl^ere can bp no doubt that the specchea in 
tlie P(enulus are Gaelic. The story is simply 
tok^ and the feelings and anxiety of Haniio, 
tfrpll and eh)qnently expressed. The substance uf 
the story ts given in the following translation of 
the ArgutKent. 
> » 

A cwtain Carthaginian youth having been 
stolen by pirates, was carried to Calydonia hi 
CKtilia, and sold to an old citizen, who 
adopted him as hia son, and, dying, left liini his 
Scir. The youth loved an amiable young wo- 
man, his relative, she w^as the daughter of bis 
hu uncle, but he knew It not, for pirates had also 
taken his two little girls, with their nurse, from 
bis country-house ; and having brought them to 
Calydonia, they were sold to Lycus, a procurer, 
in Anartorium, a towiiin Acamania. Tlie youth 
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being iinablo to obtain his beloved (rom Iicr 
owner, called in aid the counsel of Miljihin, 
his servant, and laying a anare for Lyais, bad 
him condemned for theft. fn the mean time 
a discovery was made that tiie girls were noble 
Carthaginians, and their father Hanno, who IiatI 
sought them in every coimtrj', came and acknow- 
ledged them, and gave the elder of them in mar- 
riage to the son of liis-|^r'othpr. 



DRAMATIS I'ERSON^T:. 



Agorastocle8_ 
MJIphio 



™a Carthi^inian youth; 
_a Servant. 



Adoli)hashmi&Antera.stilis,Conrtesan* 

Lycus the Pimp, or Procurer. 

Anthemonides , a Soldier, or Knight. 

Hanno ■ ,,.., , 

Giddeneme 



—a Carthaginian, 
—the Nurse, &c. 



Fift'i All, First Sce»r. 



Nythalimiiu ualon nth si coratliissima comnvth 
Chira l»t!h cluinytU niuniys tyal mycthiharii ituiHchi 



Liplio canot hyth bynuthii ad sedin byniithii. 
Byrnarob Byllo honiuloniin uby niisyrtlioho 
Bytblym motbyin noctohij ueleclmntt dasniachon 
Yssidele brin thyfel yth (iiylys ebon, them Hpbul 
Ulh. bynim ysdibur thynno cuth nu Agorastocles 
Ythc maneth iliy cliirste lycoth sith naso 
Byniii id chil lubili gnliulln lasibit tbym 
Bodyalyt berayn nyn nuys lyni moncbot liisim 
Kxanoliiii uolanus succurattm tiiistim attlcum esse 
Concubitum a bello cutin beant lalacant chona 

eniiB es 
Huien silic panesso atbidmascon alem induberte 

fi'lono butbitmc. 
C'l-ltam comucro lucni, at enini aiioso iiber bent 

hyach Aristoclem 
Va te se anerbe nasootelia elicoa aleiiius duberter 

mi cotnpst uc^pti 
Aodeanec liotdr bodes iussuin limnlnicotiis. 

FROM THE SAME IN LATIN. 

Deos deasqiie veneror, qiii Iianc urbem cotunt ut 

quod da luoa re 
Hue veneri te venerim, measque ut gnatas et mei 

fratfis filiiim 
Reperirem esintif* : id vostram fidem qu» mihi 

surreptiPvSiiiit. 
F.t fratris filiuni. qui niibi ante bac bospes antl- 

iiiada^ ftiit 
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Euui fecisse aiunt : sibi qtiod faciundum fuitejiis 

tiliuia 
Hie prasdicaDt esse AgorsBtoclem. Deum hospi- 

talem ae teeserani * 
Mecum fero. io hiec*? liabitare monstratus rog-i- 

onibiis. 
Hus porcontabor, qui hue (^cduintur foras. 

Bochart*tbink9 these lines of Plautua arc part- 
ly Punic and partly Libyan ; the six last he dot-a 
not attempt to transcribe or translate, but conjeo 
tures that they are a repetition of the ten first, in 
the Lybian langnag-e ; tlie ten first ho says are 
Punic, and he thus describes them in the He- 
brew : 

Na eth eljonim veeljonoth sechoralh iismecun zotU ^ 
Chi malacti^ jittbemu : niaslia ntiddabareheaiskvj 
Lephurcanath eth beni etij jad udi ubenothui 
Berua rob sellahem eljonim ubimesuratebcni. 
Beterem moth anoth otUj helech Antidamarvhon 
Is sejuda il ; Beriim tippel eth chele secbioatiin t 

leopliel. 

Eth ben amis dibbur tham nocot nave Agorastoclee 
Otheim anuthi hu chiur seeli choc : zoth nose 
Binni ed chi Io haetle gebiilim lascboth tham 



■ Phaleg, ch. 2. 



6o di all thera iiina ; Hlnno, esal immiuicar lo 
sera. 

AVhich lines Bochart tliiis translates into Latin. 



Rogo Deos et Deas qui hanc regionem tuentur 
Ut consilia mea compleantur : Proaperuni Bit ex 

dnctu eorum negotium meum. 
Ad Uberationem filij mei nianu prajdonis, et filia- 

rum mearum. 
Dii per Bpiritum multura qui eetia in ipsis, et per 

providentiam euaiu 
Ante obitum divcrsari apud me solebat Antida- 

marchus. 
Vir miKi farailiaris- ; scd J8-«orum coetibus junctiis 

est,, quorum habitatjo est in caliginc. 
Filium ejua constans fama est ibi fixisee sedem 

Agorustoclem (nomine) 
Sigillum hospitii mci est tabula sculpta, cujus sculp- 

tura est Deus meus : id furo. 
Indicavit mibi testis cum habitare in his finibus. 
Venit aliquis per portani haac; Ecce eum ; ro- 

gabo nuuquid noverit nomcn (Agorastocfis.) 
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We will now collate this speech with the Irish. («) 



Nyth al o nim ua lonuth sicorathisai me coin syth (A) 
Chim lach chumyth mmn ys tyal mycthi barii ini 
schi. 

IRISH. 

' N'iaith all o nimh uath loimaithe I swruidhse 

me coinsith. 
Omnipotent much dreaded Deity of this country ! 

assuage my troubled mind. 



Irish wrbum verbo. 
* O all nimh* u'iaiLli, (1) loooaith, (S] uath ! socruidlisc mc 

com sith 
O mighty Deily of (his country, powerful, terrible ! quiet 
me witli rest. 

■ See O'Brien'i, O'RciUjr*!, wnd Annitrong'a Dictlonulei tot Ihc4e 
(l)iiiM, Und, larili>ir,uiiMAa]HMcAa«A, apnt of tht counlTof W«- 
(3) uolA, drud, lenlbk, Lh. O Br. O'Reilly. ' 

(a) The Irish is given here, nftcr VaUuicf y, in th« Roman ch«r»ct«f, 
in which letter S, a/)er, has the >ame puwer as a puiiil ntirr, acDora- 
iwnt, by eclipsing or rendering it mutE, or changing n inlo vi 

(S) Wc have n rcniBik«bk Iriih ponn vriltcn id (lie iliictccnth century, 
twgianlng much in the mdic manner — 

" .Altialr fhaiilh cbcinoiiUi nEinihe" 



PLAUTUS. liy 

*Chuili lach cbumighl muiiii is toil, iiiiocht bci- 

ridh iar uiu ecitli 
(thou) the support of feeble captives!(f() be'ingiiow 

exhausted with fatigue, of thy free will guide 

to my children. 



Lipho can ethyth by mitliii ad asdan biuutbii 
Byr nar ob syllo hoiiiul o nini ! ubymis isyrtliobo. 



t Liumhtba can ati bi mitche ad eiidan beannuithe, 
O let luy prayers be perfectly acceptable in thy 
sight. 



Iki^H 


■erbttm It 


rbo. 




•Ckuinigli lach(l} chimiUic; U 
miooiit. 


toil, muiiii beiridli (2) 


A mpport gr weuk ca[)lii 
to obtain my children. 


us; be I 


ly will t 


instruct (iiie) 


Iar inu with (3) 
After my fatigue. 

t Cau(4) ati liourtlia (5) mitclie l>i b 
Let it come to pass, timt uiy uari 
before thee. 


ail iiai till 
est [iraji 


uJeaJitii. (6) 
rs be blessed 


(S) ImM, childKo. nfivAr. Ill 


rliilrfru... 


O llr. t 


F. U Ur. O.R. 
. K 



» lemi[iH luque iitiwiUB i|iian-)Tal. fUuT. Piuluf. liii. 

(4t<raatfj,letil w hipjicn. M.S.H. wtadhaWr. tlivielutt'. O. K. 

<6) iHkf, aiielilioii, reqneBlj KauUAa, ptonouiiccd Rmpha. O Br. O. K . 

<e)*4'M'Am, ill thy fart, (iub», the front of 'Kf thing. U. lli. O.K. 

(■) Capiiveii his daughicn. 
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* Bioruar ob siladh umlial ; o nimh! ibliiin a frotlia I 
An inexhaustible fotint^n to the humble ; O 
Deity ! let me drink of its streams ! 

PLAUTUS. 

Byth lyra mo thym noctothii nel ech an ti daiec 

machon 
Ys i de lebrim thyfe lyth chy lys chon tenilyph 

ula 

IRISH. 

t Beith Horn ! mo thime noctaithe, noil ach tan ti 

daisic mac coinne 
Forsake me not ! my earnest desire 19 now dis- 

closed, which is only that of recov^ing my 

daug-Iiters ; 



Irish verbum verba. 
* Bior nar ob siladfa unthal ; Nimh ! ibhim a frotha. 
A fouDtoia denied not to drop to tlie humble ; O Deity 
that I may drink o( its Etreams. 
f Bcith liora ! mo (1) thime (2) noctaithe. niel ach an ti (3) ■ 
Be with me t ray feara beiug disclosed, I have no otiier in- 
tention but 
daisic. (4) macoinne. (5) 
of recovering my daughter. 

(1) Hm, tinu, tear, dread. O B'> O. It. uLho prido, eitim^tioB, weak. 



ta, naked, op«ii, discloseil. O Br. O. R- 
(3) M, design. inCeiiu'or. Lb. dc raihadar ar li, liiey tn\i:nicd. Nrbcm. 
,v, 7. iiDch doAhi or (ifonA'iae'iur, who designed to lay hands. Eat-i-i.^ 
. U. O Br. O. R. 



mucoamA, a youlli, a girl. O Bi. O. R. 



* la i de Icabhraim tafach letth, chi lis con team- 
phiibh uUa 

This was ray fervent prayer, lamenting their mis- 
fortunes in thy sacred temples. 



Uth bynim ys diburt hynn ocuthnu Agorastocles 
Ytbe man cth ihycliirsae lycotli sith nasa. 



t Uch bin nim i is de bcart inn a ccomhnuithe 

Agoraatocles ! 
O bounteous Deity I it is reported here dwelleth 

Agorastoeles ! 



laiSH verbum rerho, 

*ta£ich(I) a. (2) IcUb, is i de leabhraim, (3) chi lis (4) 
this particular request, waa what I miule, l)cu'ailiug their 

mulartnncs, 
COB (5] ulla teampluibk. 
i« (thy) Eacred temples. 

f Och bill nim I is de heart inn, accomhnuithe Agonutocka 
O Birect Deity t it ia said in this place, dwells Agoraatucles 

(I) lo/if (Taviiig, kIm exhortallon. Lh. O Br. O. R. 

(t) a ItiA, diitinct, pBrtiFular. ibid. 

(S) a, lo lament ; a mtiacain na ri, lament not young lutjii. iliiil. 

(4) Jti, rril, nuwhipf. ibid. 

(5) ulla, a place nf Jevotion- ibid. 
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* Itche mana itli a chithinti ; leicccath sith nosa ! 
Should my request appear just, here let uiy dis- 
quietudes cease 1 

PLAUTUS. 

Buini id chillu ili g:uby lim la si bithyni 

Bo dyalyther aynnyn niysly mono chetl us ini. 

IKISH. " 

f Buaine na iad cheile ile : gabh lioni an la bo bi- 

thim' I 
Let them be no longer concealed ; O that 1 may 

this day find my daughters ! 



Irish verbnm verho. 
*inana(l) itclie a. cbitlitrsi (-2) ith; nosa(3) Icicccath 

. 8itL. 

if t!ie cause of my request should seem lo you to be just ( i 

uow grant [mc] peace. 
t na cheile iad [4} buaine (5} ilc ; gabh liom (6) bithm' aa 

la BO 1 
do Dot conceal tliem for ever; that [ may find my , 

daughters this day ! 



(l)" 



1. O Br. O. R. 



(■i) IdSiaUh, good, jiut. O Br. O. K. 

(3)/«>tfDMAor^MifA, (opprmiL O Br. O. R. 

(4) titiune, perpctuitf, contiiiiiunce. () Or. U. R. 

(!>)ila, Hdiveceitjr, a liiffWrence.piirtinlly. O Br. U R. 

(0) bilht. fpnialci, belonging to (bi; rfiniilc »*. O Br. Ilanno berc 
prajrt thc^ may not be iwrtiall)- PonccBlcd, i. e. that he iMj diiinvvr !>■> 
nephew, AKuriuloi-li>s,i'RweUi>shii duiiehlett.WMi thin brrika out wUb 
Ibe fvllowing EJacubilion, leijiccting Ma (Uugblvrs puEicuWlf. 



PLAUTUf. his 

* Bo dilcachtach nionath n'isle, mon cothoU us im 

they will be fatherless, and preys to the worst of 

men, unless it be thy pleasure I should find them. 

PLAUTUS. 

Ec anolini uo lanus succur ratlm mleti atticum esse 
Con rubitii raabcl lo cutin bean tla [a cant chona 
onuses. 

IBIEH. 
f Eec all o nim uath lonnaithe ! socair-ratai 

mitche aiticimsc 
But mighty and terrible Deity, look down upon 

me ! fulfil the prayers I now offer unto thee. 



Irish verbum verbo. 
* tlilcachUch bo nionath n'isic ; mona codthoil 
bving orphans, tiiey will be the prey of the very dregs 
of men ; uuless it be tliy will 
» (1) im 

(to give) tydings about them. 
t sU o Dim lomiaithe, uath £cc I (2) ratai socair. mitche (3) 

uticimse. 
O great Deity, powerful, terrible. Behold (inc) ! prosi>er 

with tuccess my petition I aalc. 

<l> if(,acws, tyttingi. O Br. O. R. 

(2> ralftai, to make prosprruus. Lh. O Br, O. R. socoir, proiperilfi 
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• Con cuibet meabail le cuta bean, tlait le caiiit 

con inisis, 
without effeminate deceit or rage, but with the 

utmost humility, I have represented my uafor. 

tunate situation. 

PLAUTUS. 

Huie csi lee pan esse, athi dm as con alem' 

in dubart felo no buth ume 
Celt um CO mu cro lueni 1 ateni mauo euber r ben- 

thyach Agorastoclem. 




t Huch I caisi leicc plan esse athi dam, as con | 

ailim in dubart felo 
Ogh ? the neglect of this petition will be death to 

me I let bo secret disappointment 



Ihieh verbum verho. 
* Con (1) cuibet (2) meabail le cuta (S) bean ; le tlait c'aint 

iniais con (4) 
Without dGceitftil fraud or effeminate rage: with humble 

speech I have told my meaning. 
f Huch I (5) leicc caisi as can ailim, pian esse (Q) ailh (7) 

dhamhna bioth 
Alas ! the neglect of the cause I have set before thee, would 
be the pains of death to me, let me not 

(1)ron pro gan, uld MSS. (3)cHiSFfA, frBud, cbcHl. (3) curio, 
n^e, fury. (A)eoii, sense, meaning, O Br. (5) Wrr, neKk'ct- O Br. 
(e)rn, dcatli. Lb. O Br. (1) ofri, qiiick.suddcn. Lb. O.K. 



PLAUTUS. 1*25 

no buth ume 

befall me. 

• Celt uaim c'amocro luani! athiiii me an subha 

ar beanuath Agorastocles. 
Hide not from me the children of my loins I and 

grant me the pleasure of recovering Agorastocles. 

PLAUTUS. 

Ex te 86 anechc na soctelia eli cos alem as du- 

bert ar mi cqmps, 
Uesptis Aod eahec lie tor bo dcsiussum lim nim 

CO lus. 



Irish verbum verho. 

luum an feile dobart (1) 

meet any secret mischief. 

* Celt (2) c*a uaim (3) cro mo luani ; aithin mc an subha (4) 

beanuath 
Hide not from mc the children of my loins ; and grant mc 

the pleasure of recovering 
ar Agorastocles. (5) 
Agorastocles. 

(1) Mari^ nischief. O Br. (2) cro, children. Diehn go lion era. 
i. e. p» Horn doim. Lh. (8) eha for iii, old MSS ; frequently used by 
the old Iriah at this day ; as, cha deanamy I will not do it. (4) bea- 
mm$kadh^ to raoorer $ do hhew se ar tionUan, he recovered the whole. 
Lh. (5) His nqihew. 
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IRISH. 

* Ece te so a Neacli na soidilo uile cos ailim as 

diibairt ; 
Behold O Deity, these are the only joys I earn- 

estly pray for ; 
ar me compais, 
take compassion on mc, 
tis bidis Apdh eineac lie Tor, ba desiughim le 

mo nimh co lus. 
and grateful fires on stone towers, will I ordain 

to blaze to heaven. 

Irish verhum verba. 

* Ece a Neach (6) ete so uile cos na goiclile (7) ailini as 
(8) dubairt ; 

behold> O Deity, this Lb every consideration of joy, I earn- 
estly pray for ; 

ar me(l) compais, 

take pity on me, 

f is bidis (2) eineac (3) Aodh ar (4) lie tor ba desiugliim co 
lus. 

and there shall be grateful fires on stone towers, which 1 
will prepare to burn 

le mo nimh. 

to my deity. 

( 1 ) neaehf i. e. neamha^, a heavenly spirit. O I^r. (^*2) ailim, to pray 
or entreat. Lh. O Br. (3) duhairt, nii earneftt pniyiT. O Br. 

(4) ehompaitt com|mRsion, pity. O Br. O. K. 

( 5) ei7i(Kic/i, bountiful, lilieral. O Br. (). R. 
(0) A»ih, fire. Lh. O Br. O. K. 

(7) fie, leiecy a Rtoiic ; liaCf a great Rtone. O Br. C) K. 



FIFTH ACT— SECOND SCENE. 

AGOItASTOCLES. Mll.PIIIO. MAXNO. 

MiLP. Adibo ho3ce, atquc appellabo Piinice ; 
St reejtoiuiebunt, Punict: pcrgam loqui ; 
Ni nun : turn nd horum mores liiiguam vertero. 
QiiiJ ais tu ? ecquid adbuc conimeininistl Funice ? 

Ag. Nihil adepol. Nam qui scire potui, die niibi, 
Qui illinc sexennis perierim Karthagine? 

Han. Pro Di immortales ! pluritni ad bunc 
modum 
Periere piieri llberi Kartbagine. 

Mil. Quid ais tu? Ac. Quid vis? Mil. Via* 
appellcm bunc Punice ? Ag . An scis ? Mil. Nullus 
lUG est hodie Poenus Puiii«ir. 

Ao. Adi atque appella quid velit, quid venorit. 
Qui sit quojatis, undo sit : nc parseris. 

Mil. Avo I quojatis estis ? aut quo ex oppido ? 

Han. Hanno Miithumballe bi Chaedreanech. 



Ilonno Muthuuibal bi Cbatliar dreannnd. 

I am Hanno Muthumbal* dwelling at Carthage. 



• mu(;i, tfif "■"— ruftft, fame ; tatll, lord, or ch'irf. t 
eommander. Hniiiio the retiowiK'd si-ii cniilnin. 



\^H 



Chaihar dreannud, signifies tlif good city ; 
have already shewii from good niitliority, 
it was also called Cafhnr a^ndh. Sec the wor< 
Carthage. 

Lauibinus reads this passage thus: Hanno Mitt 
thiim Salle heccka edre anerk. 

Reinesius has it thus : Mufhum talis btin dindri 
anech. 

Wliich he translates, Deum vel Doifiiinim Averoii 
Ditem, seu Plutoncm Math, id est Pluto Ph( 
iiicibua, seu domiciliuni mortis. 

That inuth \n the Punic and meidh in tli 
signifies death, destruction, decay, &c. we \\i 
shown in the preceding collation of the Puui 
Maltese words with the Irish ; but that 
thumhal was Punic^ a proper name, is evideojfl 
from a Punic medal now in the choice cabinet] 
of the Earl of Cbarlemont, round the exergue 
which is the word mvtiivmballvs, and on the re- 
verse, the city ofCarthage, with some Phflcniciau 
characters. This is also a strong proof of 
early introduction of tlie Roman letters ami 
the Carthaginians, and a suiUcient reason, IQ 
my opinion, that no other characters have been 
found in use amongst the ancient Irish than the 
old Rorniui or Etruscan, except the contrac- 
tions which are to be found in the Chaldean, 
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Ao. Quid ait ? Mil. Hannoaem eesc ait Kar- 
tbagine Carthaginiensetn Muthumballis fiUutn. 

Han. avo. Mil. Salutat. Han, Donni. 

Mil. Doni volt tibi dare liinc neecio quid* au- 
din* pollicerter ? 

Avo I donni I 

Alast most unfortunate that I am. 

Abho, pronounced avo, and doniadhe, the corn- 
par, of dona, unfortunate, are interjections 
common aniong* tlie Irish to thia day. 

Ao. Saluta liunc rursus Punic^ verbis meis. 

Mil,. Avo donnil hie mihi tibi Inquit verbis 
suis. 

Han. Me bar bocca 1 



a ma babatcht ! O my sweet youth, (mean- 
iag bis nephew.) 
Mil. iBtuc tibi nit potlus quam mihi. Ao. Quid 
ait? 
Mil, Miseram esae predicat buccum Bibi 
Fortasse medicos nos esse erbilrarier, 
Ac. Si ita est, Nega esse, nolo ego errare 

boepitem. 
Mil. Audi tu rufen nuco istam. Ac, Sic volo, 
Profecto verar cuncta huic expedirier. 
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Roga, nunquid opus sit? Mil. Tu qui zonam 
non habes. 

Quid in banc venistis urbem, aut quid quseritis ? 
Han. Muphursa t Ao. Quid ait ? Han, Mi 

vule chiatma I 

imsH. 
Mo thuirse I Mo buile chionna 

O my grief I My sorrow is of long standing* 

Ao. Quid venit ? 
Mil. Non audis ? inures Africanos prsedicat 

In pompam ludis dare se velle Edilibus. 
Hax. Laech la cliananim liminichot. 

IRISH. 

Luacb le cheannaighim liom miocht. 

At any price I would purchase my children. 
Mil. Ligulas canalis ait se advexisse et nuces : 

Nunc orat, operam ut des sibi, ut vea veneant. 
Ag. Mercator credo est. Ilan. Is am ar uinum. 

IRISH. 

Is am ar uinneam I 
This is the time for resolution I 

Ag. Quid est ? 
Haic. Palum erga dectha ! 

IRISH. 

Ba liom earga deacta. 
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] will submit to tbe dictates of heaven. 

Ac. Milpliio, quid nunc ait. 
Mil. Falas veodundas sibi ait et mergas datas, 
Ut bortuui fodiat, atque ut frumentum metat. 
Ad tnessim credo missus hie quidem tuam. 
Ao. Quid istuc ad me? Mil. Certiorem te esse 
volui, 
Ne quid clam furtive accepisse censeas, 
Uan. JUa phannium sucorahlm. 
laiHH. 
me fuinim j Boearaidhitn ; 

that I may hereafter finish my fatigue I and that 
I may now be at rest I 

Mil. hem I cave sis feceris 
Qaod hie te orat. Ao. Quid ait ? aut quid orat ? 
expedf. 
Mil. Sub cratim uti jubeaasese supponi atque 



Lapidea imponi multOR, ut sese neces. 
Han. Gan ebel Batsameni or a fan. 

IRISH. 

Guna btl Bal-samen ar a son I 

O that the good Bal-samban may favor them ! 

Bal-eamban, i. e. Beat the Sun, as explained 

before at tbe word Bal. 

Ao . Quid ait 
Mil. Non Hercle nunc quidem quicquam scio. 



Han. At ut ecias nunc, d« bine latine jam Toqm 
&c. &c. 

In the Third Scene of the Fifth Act of Plautus, 
where the plot begins to open are two more lines 
of the Punic language, and hearing a greater 
affinity with the old Irish than any of the former. 
In this scene the old Nurse recollects Hanno. 



Gi'ddeneme, MihPHio, Hanno, Agorastoci 

GiD. Quis puUati* Mil. Qui te proximus 

GiD. Quid vis? Mil. Eho, 
Novistin' tu iilunc tunicatuin hominem, qui siet. 

GiD. Nam quern ego aspicio ? prod supreme 
Jupiter, beruB mens hie quidem est 
Mearumalumnaruni patcr^HannoOarthaginensis. 

Mil. Ecce autem mala, prsestigiator hie quidem 
PoenuB probus est 
Ferduxit omnis ad 6uam sententiara. Gio. O mi 

here, salve, Hanno, 
Insperatussime mihi, tuisque filiis, salve atque 
Mirari noli, neque me contemptarier. Cognoecia' 

Giddenemen 
Ancillam tuam ? Poe. Novi, sed ubi sunt 

gaatse ? id scire expeto. 

Ago. Apud eedem Veneris. Poe. Quid i 
ciunt, die mihi ? 
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Aoo. Aphrodisia* hodie Veneris est festus dies, 
Oratum ierunt deam, ut 
Sibi esset propitia, Gid. Pol satis bcIo iii)petra< 

runt, quando liic, liic 
Adest. Afio. Eo an hujus sunt ills filiae, GiD. 

Ita ut prtedicas. 
Tua pietas nobis ptan^ auxilio fult. Cumbuc ad- 

v«nisti hodie in ipso 
Tempore. Namque hodie earura mutarentur no 

mina. 
Facerentque indignum genere quaestutn corpore. 

PoE. Handone silU banun bene silli in mustlne. 
bonbOoe yiW} banumt bene ^'iHi jnt muj^tjne 
ffbenever Venus proves kind, or grants a favour, 

she grants Itliuked or chained with misfortunes. 
GiD. Meipsi &en este dum & a lam na cestin urn. 
iDel/"i T an ci/ict ftam T§ alaim na ccXfcXn oXnW 
Hear me, and judge, and do not too hastily quea* 
tion Die (abont this surprize,) 

• The ApliTodUia were celebrated in honour of Venus at 
Cyprus and other places. Here, they who would be initialed, 
gare a piece of money to Venus, bb to a prostitute, and re- 
ceived presents from her. Ablie Banier. 

t Bent, Celtic, from whence Venua. 

X Tliia is a ciimpound of muu and line ; muit a frowning 
contracted, menacing brow, tint, a. link of a chain. 

j «Uin) alam. out ul hand, off-Land, iudiscriniiDatelj, 

I 41) t]0 uni- 1. olc 
C«HX|i)>it| to (|uestion, to doubt, to be afrAJd. 
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Free Translation of the foregoing Second, 
Scene 0/ the Fifth Act of the PiEnulut. 



MiLFHio. I will go and address them in Funic: 
if they will reply I will continue to speak in Pu. 
nic : if not I will change my manner to their lan- 
guage. What Bayest thou ? Have you any re- 
collection still of Funic. 

Ag. None at all. For, tell m«, how should he, 
be able to know it, who at six years of age 
stolen from Carthage. 

Han. Immortal gods ! How many noble youtbs 
have been stolen from Carthage in this manner ? 

Mil. What sayest tbou ? 

Ao. What 18 your desire ? 

Mil. Do you wish I should address bim 
Punic ? 

Ag. Do you understand it ? 

Mil. There Is no Carthaginian speaks purer 
Punio at this day, well I 

Ag. Ask what he wills, and for what be hai), 
come — who he is, and whence be is. Do 
be reserved with him. 

Mil. Hoy, Sir — Who are you — and from wbst 
city? 

Han. Hanno Mutburaballe qi Chaedreanoch. 
lam Hanno Muthumballe, dwelling at Carthage 



I 



I 
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Aa. What does he say ? 

Mil. He says that he ie Hanno, euu of Mu- 
thumballe, a Carthaginiun fruin Carthage. 

Han. Avo. Alas. 

Mil. He salutes. 
Han. Donni ! How unfortunate. 

Mil. Ho wishes you to give him soaiething 
which I know not. Shall I promise htm ? 

Ac. Salute him again in Punic, using my 
words. 

Mil. Avo Donni I He speaks to me, for vou, 
in his own language. 

Hav. a ma babachtl O I my dear child. 

Mil. That is for you rather than me. 

Aa. What says he ? 

IL. He says ho is a miserable wretch, and 
biy mistakes us fur physicians. 

Ag. If 90 — deny it, for I am unwilling to lead 
'our guest astray. 
iMiL. Hear, &c. &c. 

Ag. So I wish ; I will doubtless, have re- 
course to every method. Ask him now what be 
is in need of ? 

Mil. You who have no money — why have you 
come to this city, and what do you seek ? 

Hah. Muphursa? O 1 my gy-ief. 

Ao. What does he say ? 

Han. Mi vule chianna [ Mxf sorrow lasts long I 
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Ao. For what came lie? 
Mil. You do not hear? He says lie wisl 
have the Edile plays in pomp at Carthage, 



Han. Laech la chan; 



aim Imimi 



nichot. 



price would I purchase my children ! 

Mil. He eays that a narrow vessel and nuts 
brought h!ro — now he prays that you may give 
him assistance, in order that he may dispose i 
the same. 

Ag. I believe he is a trader. 

Han. Is am ar ulneam. 

Ag. What is it? 

Han. Palun) erga dechtal / will submit t 
viy fate ! 

Ao. Milphio, what dues he now say ? 

Mil. He says that he sells spades and pitchforlo 
that he will dig the ^rden and cut corn. I tUinI 
that he might be sent to your harvest. 

Ao. What is that to me ? 

Mil. 1 wished that you should he correctly i 
formed, and that you may not fancy he has r»i 
ceived any thing privately. 

Han. MaphanniumBUcoraliim. I hope tojimti 
my labour, and be at rest. 

Mil, Hem IBe cautious how you grant whi 
he asks. 

Ag. What does he say ? What does he wJiM 
for, tell roe at once. 

Mil. You may order hitn to he put under tor-S 
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ture, and have many etonea to be laid over liira, 
that jou may kill liim. 

Ham. Gan ebel Balsameni ara san. That the 
good Baalsamin (Apollo') may favour thee. 

Ac. What does he say ? 

Mil, By Hercules now, indeed I know it. 

Hak. That you may know henceforward, I 
will address myself to you in Latin, &c. 



ACT FIFTH— SCENE THIRD. 



omsuran. kilfbio. 



IdOBtSTOCLU. 



Gio. Who knocks ? 

Mil. Who is next to you ? 

GiD. What would you ? 

Mil. Ha, do you kaow who thin man with the 
tunic may be ? 
: GiD. Who is this I behold 1 By the great Jove 

be is indeed my master, and the father of my 
foster children — Hanno, the Carthaginian I 

Mil. Behold nhat evils — this supposed cun- 
ning fellow turns out an honest Carthaginian, and 
I iitclines all to his interest. 

GiD. Uail, O my dear master Hanno, moat 
unexpected to rae and your children — hail, do not 
be surprized, nor slight me. Do you not recog- 



nize youi 



,r servant — Giddeoeme. 
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Hanno. I know you, but vrE«re are my chil- 
dren, that above all things I desire to know. 

Ao. At the temple of Venus. 

Han. What are they doing thererteU me? 

Ag. This is the Aphrodisia — a festival day of 
Venus, and they are gone to supplicate the god- 
dess, that she may be propitious 

GiD. I think they have done enough, since 
their father is come. 

Ag. Are they his daughters ? 

GiD. It is even as you say — your goodness has 
evidently been of advantage to us. You came 
here in good time this day, for to-day they will 
change their name, and make unworthy gain by 
their noble bodies. 

Han. Handone silli hanum — bene silli in mus- 
tine. TVheneoer Mentis grants a Javour, it is 
linked with misfortuna. 

GiD. Meipsi et en este dum eta lam na cestin 
um. Hear me^ and judge^ and do not hastily 
question me, ^c. 
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CHAPTER V. 

-iacludtd central Franct and Smilxerland — Btl- 
vtlii, Tigurini, ^c. Iribei of iht (one people — Erroneaut no- 
(ins n/ Ihe M'elnh being Cells, or ike Deieendanlt of IheRa- 
Mini BritBnt—No affiniry ielmeca the tVelih and Gaelic— 
Vergobntui—EJaard Lhuyd't Arckaologia—Hit noUon of 
tkt Giegdhtliaiii or Gael — fhty poucted Walei before tht 
WiUh—BowUnd—Caiar-i aecounl of the OauU—iheir eivi. 
laalion—DiviliaeuM — Liicut—uted Greek charactert—Vene- 
ti— their ihipi—had 800 large vtuel*~lhe Brileni — Britiih 
mmug-gold, trail, and iron ringi — Unetean beailt — JcviiaA 
Caifm* of marriage among the Britom mitlaken liy Caiar — 
Vaetimt — Draidi — origiaaltd in Britain — used Greek let- 
ttrt — Gauti lioailed of ihei'r pedigreti — Cam — GermamM 
have no Druidi — Aearicum — Critognalui — hii ipetch — 
Cippot, whal ? 



. have endeavoured, I trust successlully, to 
establish tbe fact of the identity of the Gaelic and 
Phenician language, and that the Gael, or Ceilffi, 
were a Phenician colony. I shall now attempt 
to prove that the antient Britons and Gauls, of 




Cjesar'e day spoke the Gaelic language, and < 
the same people as the Irish, by proceeding to in- 
vestigate, in the first instance, the language, re- 
ligion, institutions', manners, and customs of the 
Celtffl of South Britain and Gaul in the time of 
the Romans, I 

Caesar limits Celtic Gaul to the country in- 
cluded from north to south between the Seine and 
the Garonne, and from the ocean on the west to . 
the Rhine in Helvetia, and the Rhone on the 
east. Confining the Celts within those limits we 
should recollect that the Acquitani and Belgffi 
were often called Gauls by the Romans, and that 
CtBsar styled all modern France Gaul, but em- 
pbatically designates the Celtae as IheGalH, " ter- 
tiam qui ipsorum lingua Celtce, nostri, Galli ap- 
pellantur ;" and in speaking of the three nations, 
Beigoe, Acquitani, and Celtte, he says, *' Hi emneif 
, lingua, institutis, legibus,inler se different** 

Although Caesar gives different names to the 
people occupying the large area inhabited by 
the Celt^, comprising two thirds of modern 
France, and nearly all Switzerland, they should 
be fionsidered, perhaps without an exception, but 
as tribes or divisions of the same nation, who de- 
rived their denomination from some ancestor, 
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phice of residence, or other fortuitous circum- 
stance. 

The chief divisions of these tribes were the 
Helvetii, and their suhdivisions, the Tigurini, 
Tugeni, Seduni, K»uraci, Ambrones, the Sequani, 
Seg-itsiani, and the Urbigenes. To the west of the 
Rhone and Garomie, dwelt tlie ^dui, Mandubii, 
Boli, Lingones, Meldi, Cubi, Bituriges, Lemo- 
viccs, Ruteni, Sautones, Pictones, Hamnetes, Ve- 
neti, Corispiti, Oeismii, Curiosotites, UnelH, Rhe- 
doncs, Aulerci, Carnutes, Eiiberovices, Auleuci, 
Lexovii, Yiducasses, Bajocasses, and some other 
smaller tribes. 

These names are here recited because thej 
are of considerable value and importance, for 
theTf as well as the names of the deities, prin- 
ces, eminent persons, rivers, towns, and pro* 
minent features, and every word handed down 
by Caesar Tacitiis and other Roman writers, as 
Celtic, are either purely Gaelic or reducible to their 
elements and meaning in the Gaelic language. 

Tacitus says the language of the Gauls and 
Britons differed but little, " Britannorum sermo- 
nem kaud multum a Qallico diversum" and 



* Tacitus in Agricola, c 
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Caasar declares, " negue multum a Oallica di^ 
Jerunt consuetudine ;"* in fact it may be inferred 
from both that tliey were the same people ; and 
it IB not a little extraordinary! that points so very 
important to the development of true history, 
should apparently have altogether escaped atteii- 
tion, or not have led to more decisive conclusiona. 

This may chieSy be attributed to two notiool I 
nhich have obtained and prevailed to an extraor>l 
dinnry extent, that the true origin of the Gauls^ 
and Britons have remained bo long a mystery ; 
I say extraordinary extent, because had the ques- 
tion been examined by any competent person, be 
must, 1 conceive, soon have discovered the true 
state of the caBe. 

The first ia that universally admitted axiom, 
that Uie Welsh are the genuine descendants of 
the Rmnan Britons who retired into Wales on 
the fall of the Roman empire^ and tlusre pre- 
served t/teir language and independence. 

The second is, that there ia little difference be- I 
twecn the Welsh and the Irish languagea, boill * 
being considered branches of the Celtic. 

• Caaar Coium.lib. ». 14. 
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Neither of these propositions are true ; the 
Welsh are not the descendants of the ancient Ro< 
man Britons, and there are not perhaps two lan- 
guages lees similar in their construction than the 
Welsh and Gaelic. 



Having acquired a knowledge of the Irish 
and Welsh languages, I recollected what Cje- 
sar and Tacitus had said of the Gauls and 
Britons, and determined again to examine those 
authors with a view to ascertain if there was 
evidence, in either, to prove that the language of 
Gaul was really the tongue now denominated 
Irish, or Gaelic, or the Welsh. I have been 
amply compensated ; for if I have not greatly de- 
ceived myself, it has led to results of the utmost 
importance to historic knowledge. The first point 
which struck me witli no small surprize and satiB> 
iaction, was the following in Caesar.* 

"The^dui having promised Csesar a supply 
of corn, which on various pretexts had been de- 
layed, he called before him their chiefn, who were 
in his camp, among them Divitiacus and Liscva, 
at tlut time their sovereign magistrates, and were 




called by the jEdui f^ergobret, "quern Vergobre- 
tum appellunt £dut, qui creatur annuum, et viUs 
necisque in auos habet proteetatem." Here I 
found a pure Irish title ; and although tbecuatom 
of annual election has not, as far as I have beea 
able to collect, obtained in Ireland, jet the kings 
and chiefs have ever been elective. The word is 
a compound of '^eft^, a man; jo, forj bpette, 
judgment, or the chief judge, pronounced Fer- 
gobree. 

The credit of having first made this discovery, 
I have since ascertained, is due to the learned 
Edward Lhuyd, who published it in the Welsh 
preface to the Arclielogia, (afterwards published 
in English by Bishop Nicholson in the Irish His- 
torical Library.") It is very siugidar, however* 
that this learned person should have locked up the 
discovery in the Welsh language, it did not 
make its appearance in English until \Tii, His 
words are ; 

•* Vergobretus, says Ctesar, signified a chief m^ 
gistrate in the language of the iEdui." •' Usciu 
qui summo magistratui prseerat, quern Vei^bre- 
tum, vocant ^dui, qui creatur annuus, et vita 
uecisque in auos habet protestatem." Now, Fear 
go breath, signifies a judge — verbatim, the hum 
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that jiuUjes. And it was by takiug notice of this 
word that J ^ftrst suspected the (I'ttydheliann* to 
he aniieiit Gauls, a thing I nee at present no 
reason to doubt about. Seeing then, we find by 
the antient language of tbe CcIIep, and bj' a great 
uumber of the old Gwydlietiaii wurdB, that are 

Still extant in the present French, that the Gwyd- 
telianscaine originally out of France.t Some will 
wonder how it comes to pass, tliat we Bud so 
many Teutonick, ur (Jerinan words in the Irish, 
But the reason for that was, tliat those people, of 
the old Ganl, called BclgiH, spoke the Teutonick 
as they do yet ; and besides the Celtai that came 

thither, and passed some ages aftoj'wardK into Ire- 
I -land, some of tlie Belgic came aleo, and those 
■re the very men they culled Firhoig, who came, 

■^Kcordiuy to their tradition, into Ireland fotig 

Jtefore the ■'i^'rots.'" 

In considering the origin of the Welsh or 
Cfftnhri, it will be necessary to advert again to 
Mr. Lhuyil and other M'clt^h authors, their argu- 
ments and opinions belong more particidarly to 
that branch of the subject. 



• Tie Wtlsh name for tlie hah or Gael. 
f Tliu b; no means fullows. 
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As Csesar's account of the Helvetii, who were a 
colony of the ,^dui, exhibit no inconsiderable ad- 
vancement in civilization, we may justly suppose 
that the mother country and the previous co- 
lontes were not less civilized. What, therefore, 
we read of the Helvetii, we are justified in apply- 
iiig to the Britons, as Csesar says the learning of 
the Druids had its origin in the British isles, 
and that ihe chief seat of the Druids, was in 
an island, west of Britain. Tlie Helvetii having 
been induced, hy the authority of Orgetorix, to 
attempt the subjugation of their neighbours, " they 
resolved to make provision of suck things as 
was required for their purposed exp€d>tio7t,at^ 
bought great numbers of cars, and horses for 
carriages, and for two years sowed much corn 
that they might have plenty in store, and in the 
third year enacted a solemn law that Orgeto- 
riv should be a kind of dictator." Here are 
the unequivocal marks and indications of civili- 
zation and obedience to law. Afterwards he states 
they had great store of boats, with which they 
made a bridge over the river Arar. 



The speech of Divico, the Helvetian, to Csesar, 
is also remarkable ; when required to give host^es 
for the fidelity of his people, he replied, that 
" their ancestors taught them hy their example 
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to deimiml and not to gire hostages." Tlierebv 
intiiiiiiliii!^ tlit-Mi- former martial j^lory and roii- 
qtiests. 

Tlie speecli of Liscus also shows that, Riiioiig 
some of tlie Celtie, the people had no email in- 
fluence in the state : — " There were some indivi- 
duals of so great authority tliat they could do 
more by private influence with the peoide, than 
they could being magistrates'" 

The cities of the Celtie of Gaid, were great 
and rich. " Bibracte oppido xlUdtiornm loiiye 
maximo et copiosissimo." Ciesar'a general re- 
marks on the GuuU, prove tUem to have bi'en 
an intelligent and by no means an uncivilized 
people. 

The Helvetians were armed with shields and a 
sword. — " The Gauls were very much annoyed 
by the Roman piles having' pierced their shields, 
which they could not extract on account of the 



* " Turn demuni 1.i:«cui: 
utea Ucuerat jiropnuiL Essu tioni 
•pud pl^beni plurimiiiii voleKt, iju 
quuu ipsi BiagiiJralus." 



L'^mrit aililuctuiit <|uo<l 
ulluB ijuoruiu aucUiritas 
privatlm plus pos^iiil. 
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the Pbenician origin of the Celt»? The Greeks 
had their orig-inal alphabet, of eighteen letters, 
from tlie Pheiiictans, so had the Celtw, as will ap- 
pear when we enter more fully into their origin. 

M. Valerius IVocillus was sent to ArJoristus, 
because he was well acquainted with t\ie Celtic 
language, which Ariovistu3 had learned from hi» 
long- residence among tlie Gauls.'" It is waste of 
time and argument to attempt to prove that Ario- 
vistu9 was not of Celtic extraction, even if thv 
German language did not prove it. 

The Veneti, the most powerful of the states 
of Gaul, inhabited the coimtry to the north of 
the mouth of the Loire, and their name is to be 
found in the town of Vannes, or Vennee. — ■ 
" Quod et naves habent Veneti plurimas quibiis 
in Britanniam navigare consuevcrunt." 

The followii^ is Caesar's description of the 
shipping of these Veneti : 

" The ships of the Gauls were thus built and 
t'fjuipped. Tlieir keels were flatter than those of 
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' " Et propter linguee GdUcttf sdcnthnn, r(ua inulla JMii 
Ariovistus li)[i^iii()iia coiiDiiclikliiK' iitclratitr." 
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the Romans, and therefore better calculated for 
a shallow and flat coast ; the fore-castlc was erect 
and perpendicular, and the poop was so contrived 
as to bear the force of the large tempestuous waves. 
They were altogether built for strength. The ribs 
and beams were made of timber a foot s(|uarc 
and fastened with iron bolts an inch thick. In- 
stead of cables, their anchors were made fiist wit/t 
iron cfioiiis ;* tliey also made their sails of hides, 
cither for want, or ignorance of the use of linen for 
that purpose, or because sails made of linen would 
Bcurcely be strong enough to serve ships of ao 
great a burthen, or be able to sustain the force 
and violence of the tempestuous winds of those 
seas. The Roman vessels exceeded those ships in 
the celerity of their motions, by means of their 
oars, but, in navigating tltose coasts, and encoun- 
tering foul weather, they wore altogether inferior. 
They were built so strong that tlie Romans could 
not injure them by running their prows, or beak- 
heads, against them, nor could they throw their. 1 
weapons witli any effect into them, they were of j 
such great altitude ; besides which, in case of foul ^ 
weather, these ships could with safety put to sea, 
or more safelv lie on a flat shore, without fear of 



* Chiiiii cables \ iiutliiiig ucw under tlie ttuii. 
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the damages to whu^h the sliurp tiullt llonian 
vtasols were always exposed." 

" The Veneti mustered (wo hmtdred large ship* 
to oppose Caesar's fleet. They trusted entirely to 
sails, and tlie llomans having' cut the ropes by 
nhich they lioisted them up, by nieiins of a kind 
of crooked knife, or reaping' hook, fastened to 
pole, rendered those heavy vessels unmanagublo, 
imd tlnis conquered them." 

" While the Gauls take much pleasure in their 
oxen, and purchase them at a great price, the 
Germans never think of huportlng a hotter dt 
scription than their own ugly and ill-formed cattle, 
which, hy daily and constant use, they inure tci 
perform the required service."* 

"The Gauls arc too ready to cotnmonce hos--l 
tilities, yet are tliey impatient in sufFeiing the ra-l 
lamilies and consequences thereof.f 



1 



• " Quill etiam jumenlis, qulbua maxinic Gallia ddpctatiir,*! 
ijiiaque rmpenso parsnt pretio. Germani importklu 
utuntur. sFil qua; nunt apnd eos oata prava atque drfonnM^ I 
lizc (luotidiana excrciiaticine suuiini utHiiit labori^, cflinuDL" 

-j- " N'am ut ad bt- lla Huscipipiula, Gallonini alacer ar promf^ 
tii3 fst atiinius, GJc mollia mhiiiuc rcsistetis ml caluiukatv* 
ptTlLTFiiiltu iiiL'iis ttiriHu est." 



** Caisar being- aware of these circimistances, and 

feeing apprehensive of the fickleness of the Gauls, 

' who are sudden in their resolutions, and fond of no- 

l velty, he dare not trust them ; for they are acciis- 

k tomed to inquire of travellers and passengers for 

I news of what had happened ; and even the coni- 

' mon people would flock about traders in the 

► towns, asking whence they came, and what news 

tliey had brought, and by these rumours they 

were g-enerally influenced in their actions, of 

which they had generally to repent, thisting in 

such uncertain intelligence, coined to please the 

multitude." 



" Although the summer was nearly past, and 
winter in those northern parts of Gaid comes on 
Terj- suddenly, still C^sar determined to go over 
to Britain, having ascertained that in all the for- 
mcr wars the Gauls had received their cfi'tef snp' 
ply of procisiom from thence, and if the ad- 
vanced period of the year should prevent his put- 
ting an end to the war there, yet, it would be im- 
portant if he weift to examine the Island, to as- 
certain the quality of the inhabltiuits, their ports, 
and landing places, of which most of the Gauls 
were (or pretended to be) ignorant, for seldom 
did any but merchants go to that country. Nor 
had even they any knoivledyu of more than the 
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sell coRfit oi)i>osite to Gaul. For having calls 
together the niercbants from all <|uarter9, he could 
nut ascertain from them either the eiso of the 
island, or by what nations it was inhabite<l, wliat 
iv!L? their mode of warfare, their lavvs, customs, 
institutions, or even what ports they had capa- 
ble of receiving or sheltering a large fleet." J 



The merchants could not have been ignorant 
of Britain as they pretended ; indeed, the first part 
of the paragraph contradicts the last. For, if the 
Gauls received their chief supplies from Britaii 
the best intercourse and understanding must havi 
existed between the two nations, and it will appear 
hereafter that the Gauls sent their youth for in- 
struction to Britain, which implies a constant well 
understood intercourBe. But the natural conclu- 
sion is that the British merchants, who supplied 
their friends and allies, the Gauls, wished to deceivQ 
the common enemy ; and that their ignorance 
feigned, is clear, for the news of his intentions aiid- 
preparations v»ent with great celerity across the 
channel, and many of the petty Mates on the coant 
sent their ambiissadors to him with offers of enb- 
mission. He first sent over C. Vohisenus Ui in" 
spect the coast, who after five days returned 
with the information he hud collected. After 
a short time he embarked two It'gioaj in eighty 
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:i(lii{is of burtlieii, and set sail from the neighbour- 
hood of the Moriiii, about Bolougne, with a fair 
wind i on his arrival he found the high cliifs 
lined and occupied by the Britons ; not think- 
ing it safe to land there, he sailed eight miles 
from that place to an open and flat shore. The 
Britons, perceiving Cicsar's intentions, sent for- 
ward the horses ami chariots, which they 
were accustomed to use in war, and afterwards 
brought up the rest of their forces to the place 
where the Romans intended to land — very 
nmch annoying them, who were heavily laden, by 
their missile weapons ; but, when the Romans 
removed from the large ships into the gallics, with 
which the Britons were unacquainted, they as- 
sailed them with slings, arrows, and engines ; after 
some time the Romans made good their landing, 
and dispersed the enemy. Afterwards, from 
the ignorance of the Romans of the tides, their 
(.hippii^ and gallies getting on shore at high water 
Mnd a spring tide, were much injured, which in- 
duced the Britons to make further efTorts. 



" The manner of fighting of tiie Britons with 
chariots, was to drive up and down, and to throw 
their javelins, when thoy saw they could do it with 
advantage, and by the terror of tlicir vehicles to 
alarm their enemy ; when they had entimgled 
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the cavalry of their enemy, tliey dimiiminte^^ 
and fouglit on font, wliile their charioteers wouM 
retire behind them to wait their master's cunnnunds, 
ever ready to attend them, thus uniting to the 
celerity of cavalry the firm stability of infantry; 
and si> expert were they in their motions, that they 
could halt on the declivity of a hill, turn shortiJ 
or moderate their rate of f»'oing, at their jileasure^'l 
run along the pole of their chariots, and remainj 
on the yoke or harness of their horses, and i 
infant regain their former position." 

Ca}sar had eight hundred ships at bis second 
invasion. 



" The interior of Britain is inhabited by thoi 
who may be considered natives, whose anceston 
were born in the island, but the coasts were pe 
pled by Belgic tribes, who settled in possessioni 
tliey had gained by the sword, or otherwise, antfc^ 
wore called by the name of tlie cities from whence 
they came in Belgium. Tlie country is very popu- 
lous and thvy possess as good houses ns in Gatd. 
They have great store of cattle, and use for 
money, gold, brass, and iron rings, by certain 
weight. In tlie interior they have much tin, and . 
on tlie coasts tliey have some iron ; lliey importi-i 
brass. Thcv have all killd^■ v( tree'- "liich are { 
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found ill Gaul, but the fig anil the bcoch. Their 
religion forbids their eatingeither the bare, the hen, 
or the goose, notwitlistanding they have great vari- 
eties.* The climate is more temperate than that 
of Gaul. Tlie island is of triangular shape, whereof 
one side lays on the east towards Gaul, on which ia 
Kent -y this angle is five hundred miles long. 
The other side lies towards Spain, to the west, on 
which aide Hibernia is placed, an island about half 
the size of Britain, and about as far from it as it is 
from Gaul. In the mid-way between Britain and 
Ireland lies an island called Mona, and several 
smaller islands, of which some write, that in win- 
ter thoy have darkness for thirty days, of which 
we could learn little from our inquiries ; we found, 
however, by certain measures of water, that the 
n^hts in Britain were shorter than on the con- 
tinent. The third side of the angle lies to the 
north and the open sea, pointing towards Ger- 



* The tian.- was an unclean animal among Uie Jews, and 
probably among llie Phenicians also. Ctesar may have been 
deceived in UiU as well as other facts related by bitn of tie 
opinitHu at tbe Britnns. We have nn corroboration of their 
not eating these animals from other autlioritics ; it appears, 
by what h before stated, that the Britons purposely misre- 
preaented facts to him. For instance, the statement about 
the lilo of Man, and the custom of promi^tcuous intercourse 
with women, as hereafter remarked. 




many^ — -tliis is said to be ei|?ht himtiretl milM loi 
The whole island is estimated at two thousand 
miles in circumference. Of all the inhabitants, 
those of Kent are the most civilized, they dif- 
fer Utile from the Gatils. Sonieofthepeop/e o/* 
the interior sow no corn, but'livo upon milk and 
flesh, are clothed with skins, having their ^/occj 
painted blue, that they may appear more terrible 
in fight ; they wear their hair long-, not allowing 
any to grow on" their bodies, except their upper 
lip. Their wives are common to ten or twelve, 
especially of brethren with brethren, and parents 
with children, but the children are accounted higj 
to whom the mother was first given in marrii 



^ 



Tliis custom of the Britons, it is presumed, has 
been mistaken ; the wives were not in common, 
during the lives of the husbands, but a woman 
was given, on the death of her hnshatid, to 
his brother, " that he might raise up seed to 
his deceased brother," for " the children were" 
says Caesar, " counted his to whom the mother 
was first given in marriage." It is unnecessary 
to point out the Phenictan origin of this custom, 
Holy Writ supplies it. \Vhat has generally bci 
considered as a proof of the profligate maimi 
of the autient Britons, is nothing more than 
adherence to the antient customs of their ances. 
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tors, before they left the east, and has nothing in 
it to shock the most moral mind. Cajsar knew 
the fact imperfectl)", and gave it, as he understood 
it, erroneously. 



There is much contradiction and inconsistency 
in some accounts of Caisar's with other parts of 
bis writings, and even with the succeeding para- 
graph in which he gives an account of their dis- 
cipline and manner of Aghting, of their horses 
and chariots, which evinces he was deceived, 
and that the Britons were not the uncivilized bar- 
barians he elsewhere represents them. In fact it ap- 
pears that he knew little or nothing of the inha- 
bitants of the interior, of his own knowledge; he 
was told that they painted themselves blue, and 
were represented as low in the scale of civilization, 
although the evidence he supplies would lead us to 
draw a contrary conclusion. He evidently al- 
luded to the CaledoJlians, when he speaks of the 
painted people of the interior. In his a«count 
of the Druids, he tells us the most learned of the 
Celt«e were those of Britain ; and yet afterwart^s, 
in describing its inhabitants, lie makes them much 
lower in the scale of humanity than those who 
sent their sons to he educated by them. If he be 
right in one place he must be wrong in the other, 
or at least we cannot have rightly understood 
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him. It is said by others that the chief seat of 
Druidic learning, was in an island west (pf Sri- 
tain, not in Britain itself; if this be true, Csesar 
may yet have spoken correctly when he said 
the Gauls sent their youth for education to JBri- 
tain, i. e. to one of the British islands. 

" In Gaul, not only in every city, town, vil- 
lage, and precinct, but almost in every tribe, and £bu- 
mily, there are factions, whose chiefe possess such 
authority, that all their actions are guided by 
their direction. This appears a very antient 
custom, instituted to enable the poorest, and most 
inconsiderable, to demand justice and protection 
at the hand of the great, who, if they ever suf- 
fered their followers to be oppressed or defrauded, 
would lose all authority amongst them/' 

This remarkable passage is equally applicable 
to the Irish as to the Gtiuls, the power of the 
chiefs depended entirely on his power to protect 
his clansmen. It is also an instance of the incon- 
sistency of Caesar's remarks, who in the very next 
chapter, in his description of the Druids, says 
that the common people, among the Gauls, were 
mere slaves and hondmen, and had no influence 
whatever in the state. Such are the inconsistencies 
of this admirable author. 



'• Througliout all Gaul there are but two de- 
scriptions, or ranks of men, who are of any ac- 
count, for the common people are but aervants, 
and are never admitted to a voice in any public 
assembly, but, being kept under by poverty, extor- 
tion, or the oppression of the great, become as 
it were bond slaves. 

" Of these two classes the one are the Ihruids, 
the other the knights," or gentry, or nobles, to 
use the language of the continent. 



" The Druids are occupied with the sacred du- 
ties of expounding their religion and ordering 
the ceremonies of tlieir public and private sa- 
crifices. To tliein also the youth are committed 
for education, and they are held in such honour 
and reputation, that all controversies or disputes, 
both public and private, are referred to their de- 
cision. If any offence be committed, as murder, 
or numslBUghter, or any dispute respecting their 
estates of lands or inheritance, it is the Druids 
who decide, punishing the guilty and rewarding 
the virtuous. If any one, even a prince or no- 
Me, dispute or disobey their mandate, they ex- 
oommunicate hira from the rites of religion, which 
is the severest punishment among them. Wlien 
tentence is [mswd on any, they are reputed 
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of the number of impious and wicked, they are 
shunned and avoided by all, and their society re* 
jected lest they should contaminate by their com- 
munion. They are likewise put out of the pro- 
tection of the law, nor can they demand justice 
if they require it, nor claim any honour due to 
their rank or station. The Druids have over 
them a chief, high priest, or primate, who 
possesses supreme authority, on whose death, if 
any one is super-eminent in power and dignity, 
he succeeds, but if there are many of equal rank, 
they proceed to election, and even on some oc- 
casions, decide the contest by the sword. They 
meet at a certain period of the year near Chartres 
(in the confines of the Carnutes,) which is in the 
centre of Gaul, and sit there in a sacred place^ 
and then all people who have suits or controver- 
sies resort to have them decided, and implicitly 
obey their orders and decrees. 

" The art and learning of the Druids, had its 
origin in Britain^ and was brought thence into 
Gaul, and even at this time (Caesar's) such as 
would attain perfect knowledge of their discipline 
and learning in general, travel thither to learn 
it. The Druids are exempt from military service, 
from the payment of taxes, and all other civil 
duties. Many adopt the profession of their own 
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, and others are sent to tKe school by their 
neilds. They are said to leant many verses, 
and even continue their studies for twenty years. 
It is not lawful for them to commit their learning 
to writing, and for that I consider they have two 
reasons — first, that their learning- should not be- 
come common or vulgar — and secondly, that their 
Bcholars should not trust so much to their writings 
OS their memory, as it generally happens when 
men trust to their books and writings they ne- 
glect the advantage of a good memory. In their 
common concerns of life, however, both private 
and public, tkej/ me, in their writings, the 
L|fiHe^ ktters. 

^^^Dhey teach, as their chief doctrine, that men's 

^^^B arc immortal, and move from one body 

^^^Kiother af^cr death, which they consider 

I important to stir men up to the practice of virtue 

and contempt of death. Tliey also teach the 

youth many points touching tlie motions of the 

stars and heavenly bodies, the magnitude of the 

earth, the nature of this world and of all things, 

and the dignity and power of the gods. 



'*The second class of men are the knights, or 
, who, whene\'er an occasion arises, as wars, 
nmotioos, which before Caesar's coming. 
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occurred every year, to offer or resist injur! 
are always piarties j and as one man exceeds 
another in birth, wealth, or power, bo he i 
attended by his clansmen or followers, wbid 
they consider the chief mark of nobility. I 



" The whole nation of the Gauls are much 
addicted to Teligion ; and, when any one is griev- 
ously diseased, or embarrassed in their warlike en- 
terprises, they either sacrifice men as an oblation, 
or vow to sacrifice themselves, by the ministry of 
the Druids, being persuaded tliat the deity cannot 
be propitiated but by giving the life of one man 
for that of another, and for this end they have 
public sacrifices appointed ; others have mon- 
strous large images made of osiers, or wicker work, 
in whose bodies and limbs are put human vic- 
tims, which being set on fire are burned to 
death. The execution of those convicted 
robbery, theft, or other crime, they consider 
pleasing to the gods, but, if such are not to be 
had, they spare not the innocent. Their chief deity 
is Mercury, whose image is numerous amoi 
them, they adore him as the inventor of aU 
the conductor and guide in travelliiig, and 
consider him as possessing great power 
influence in merchandize and money transactii 
Next to him they prefer Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, 
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and Minerva, of whom they hold the same opi- 
nionfl as other nations. Apollo in healing diseases, 
Minerva in finding ont artificial works, Jove in 
ruling the heavens, and Mars for war. Wlien 
they are about to encounter an enemy, they pro- 
mise to devote the spoil to bim, and such beasts as 
they capture they sacrifice ; other things they lay 
up in some place, and many such heaps of things, 
thus taken, are to be seen in the holy places of 
their cities. Nor does it often occur tliat any 
one neglects or violates his vow, by keeping 
back any part, or ever take away spoils thus de- 
voted, for they would incur a heavy penalty and 
torture for that offence. 

" The Gauls boast themselves much on their 
pedigrees and ancestry, being taught by the Druids 
that they descended from the god Dis. And they 
number their times by nights rather than by days, 
observing their days, years, and nativities, in such 
a WD^ as to make the days follow the nights." 
Here 16 a strong indication of Phenician origin, 
a custom in exact accordance with that of the Jews, 
'The evening and the morning were the first 
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differ also from all nations in that they 
ir suffer their soii'^ to approach their assembly 
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until they are grown fit for war, thinking it scan- 
dalous for a son to stand in public in his fa- 
ther's presence. 

" To the portions which they receive with their 
wives, they add as much of their own goods, and 
the use of this money, added together, is kept 
apart, and the longest liver hath both the principal 
and interest. The men have power of life and death 
over their wives and children. And when a man, 
of high birth and great rank, dies, his relations 
assemble to inquire as to the cause of his decease ; 
if there be any cause of suspicion against his 
wife, she is put to the torture, after the manner of 
a slave, and if guilty, she dies tormented with fire 
and every species of torture. Their funerals, ac- 
cording with their rank of life, are very sumptu- 
ous, burying with the body all he took delight in 
while living, not sparing even living creatures. 
The custom was not, long since, even to bury with 
their bodies such of his followers and slaves as 
were most favoured by the deceased. 

'* In some of the states it is prohibited, by a 
special law, to speak or give out a rumour or re- 
port, touching the state, to any one but a magis- 
trate, as it has been found that ignorant men have 
been terrified by false reports, and thus moved 
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to desperate acts against the public peace. The 
magistrates publish such things as they think fit, 
but it is not lawful to speak publicly on matters 
of state but in the assemblies of the state." 

No one can read this without being struck 
with the remarkable coincidence of character ex- 
hibited here with that of the Irish nation, as far 
as their customs, predilections, and manners, 
have come down to us. Csesar says : 

" The art and learning of the Druids had its 
origin in Britain (the British isles), and was 
brought thence into Gaul." And their customs, 
and learning, of course travelled together. The 
source of learning and the institutions of a people 
are ever held in the greatest veneration and re- 
spect ; and we may fairly attribute to the people 
from whom the learning originated, and proceeded, 
greater and more refined acquirements and cul- 
tivation in that learning, than would be found in 
the people who sent their youth to them to be 
instructed. 

" As one man exceeds another in birth, power, 
or wealth, so is he attended by his clansmen, or 
followers, which they consider the chief mark of 
nobilitv." 
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This passage shows in a remarkable manner, 
the identity of customs between the antient Gauls 
and the Gael of Ireland. Their chief must pos- 
sess first the qualification of being of the blood of 
the clan ; if he has this, then his power and wealth 
gave him the pre-eminence ; so it was with the 
Irish, while the law of tanistry existed. The most 
warlike and valiant of the tribe was ever chosen 
tanist, or heir presumptive to the reigning chief. 
The dignity must descend in the royal tribe, but 
it mattered not how distant he stood in his rela- 
tion to the chief in possession. ** The whole na- 
tion of the Gauls are much addicted to religion.** 
In this respect they also resemble the Irish, the 
inhabitants of the island of saints. 

^' The Gauls boast themselves much on their 
pedigrees and ancestry.*' 

No nation, the Jews, perhaps, excepted, has 
been so attached to their genealogies, and keep- 
ing up the knowledge of their descent, as the 
Irish. Their most antient MSS. are replete 
with genealogies, and the numerous affiliations 
of their descents, although, generally speaking, 
they consist of mere names, without dates or his- 
torical notices. Some, indeed, of their most 
antient pedigrees arc metrical, and contain a 



few notices of the acts of the individuals men- 
tioned, but they are meagre and scanty. At this 
day you will scarcely find a peasant in any of the 
provinces of Ireland, who is not able to recite his 
ancestors by name for ten generations. 

In their mode of burial they were also si- 
milar to the customs of the Gauls, for in the tu< 
muli are found fibulae, weapons, and utensils 
buried with the body. The Irish to this day are 
addicted to extravagance, fiir above their means, 
in their sumptuous funerals. 

" The Germans differ much in their manners, 
for tbey have neither Druids to perform divine 
senrice, nor sacrifices. They worship no gods 
but ftuch a» are obvious to their senses, and such 
as they fancy they receive daily benefits from, 
OS the Sun, Moon, Vulcan, &c, other gods they 
have not so much a,g heard of, &c." 

** The Gauls, formerly, exceeded the Germans in 
military prowess, and often made war upon them, 
and, on account of the superabundant population 
and want of room to dwell in, they sent many coio- 
nies into Germany ; and thus those fertile por- 
tioni) of Germany, near the Hercynian forest 
( which Eratosthenes and other Greek writers men- 
lion under the name of Orcinia) were possessed 
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by the Volscse Tectosages who still dwelt there, 
and preserve their antient civility and ideas of 
justice.*' 

In the account of the seige of Avaricuniy the 
Gauls are thus described : — 

" They (the Gauls) are a very intelligent and 
clever people, ever ready to imitate what they see 
others do, for they avoided our hooks with ropes, 
and drew them into the town with engines, and 
drew the earth from the mounts thrown up against 
the walls ; by their skill and dexterity in mining, 
which they acquired by their great iron mines, they 
set up towers on the walls, and covered them with 
raw hides ; and often made sallies by night and 
day, set fire to the mount, and assaulted the be- 
siegers in their works, and daily raised their tow- 
ers of equal height, which the daily increase of 
the mount had added to the Koman works ; they 
also annoyed the open trenches, and hindered their 
approach to the wall, with casting into them hot 
boiling pitch, and large stones, and sharp stakes 
of wood burned at the ends. They built their 
walls in the following manner : long strait beams 
are placed in the ground two feet from each other, 
bound together on the inside of the wall, and fast- 
ened with nmch earth, with the vacancies between 
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lliu beams, fitted well with large stonesin the 
fruiit of the wall, which being thus placed, are 
cemented with mortar ; another course is then laid, 
laying the beams on the stones alternatel)', and 
thus until the wall is raised to its due height. 
This is a very strong way of building, and looks 
very well, keeping alternate courses of beams and 
stones in even lines ; thus, in defence, the stones 
keep it from burning, and the wood from the ef- 
fect of the battering ram. The beams are gene- 
rally about forty feet long, and can neither be 
broken nor pulled out." 

" Vercingetorix commanded all the archers, of 
which there are great immhers in Gaul, to attend 
him. Among the ..^i^ui the chief magistrate was 
prohibited from leaving the country." 

"The town of Alesia — '?(.Jtea;-, a pUasajit 
piace, or countTy, ivhich was besieged by Caesar, 
and reduced to great straits for provisions ; he 
caused additional works to be raised round about 
it, and among other things he planted stakes with 
pointed endet, so that if any of the besieged rush- 
ed out, to attack the besiegers, or destroy the 
works, they would rush upun and be pierced by 
these stakes, like a modern cheveu-T de frise. 
Tliese stakes, says Caesar — hos Cippns appellabant 
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cjpjn, in Irish, is a sharpened stake, used for 
planting. 

" A speech made on occasion of this siege, by 
Critognatus, a chief man of the Aryerni« whose 
name was, as usual, very descriptive of his cha- 
racter in the Gaelic, the creator, or catiser, of 
trembling or terror — c/tJteac, terror or tremb- 
ling — neacca^, without, outwardly, or from any 
one — neac, any one — ca/i, out of. Ceesar says, 
"Non prsetereunda videtur oratio Critognati 
propter ejus singularem ac nefariam erudelitatem.'' 

" Nothing,** says he, " will I say of the opi- 
nion of those who call base servitude by the 
name of surrender, for I do not consider them 
worthy of being considered citizens, or admitted 
to the counsel. My intercourse must be with 
those who approve of sallies and resistance, in 
whose counsel appears, by unanimous opinion, 
to remain the recollection of antient virtue. 
It is not virtue, but debility of mind, that is 
not able to suffer privations for a time. Some 
men will more readily offer themselves to suffer 
death, than others endure hardship with patience. 
For my part, honour is paramount with me, I 
should prefer the first, did I not see a farther sa- 
crifice than our lives. In these, our consultations. 
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: consider the interest of ali Gaul whom 
we have called around us for succour. What 
courage, do you imagine, would possess our friends 
and kinsmen, of whom 80,000 were slain in one 
place, if they were to fight upon their dead bo- 
dies. Do not defraud those of your help who 
have despised danger for your sakes, or by your 
weakness, rashness, or debility of mind, plunge 
all Gaul into elavery. Do you question their 
fidelity and constancy, because they appear not 
at a given day ? WTiat do the Romans mean 
then by the works they have thrown up ? Do you 
think it is for exercise, or amusement ? If you 
receive no messengers, because communication 
is cut oif, let these works be your witnesses that 
your friends are coming, for fear of whom the 
Romans labour both night and day. What then 
is my counsel ? why let us follow the glorious ex- 
ample of our forefathers, in the wars against the 
Cimbri and Teutones, a war not to be compared 
to thia, when being inclosed in the walled towns, 
and brought to a like distress and want, they sa- 
tisfied the cravings of hunger on the bodies of 
those who were unfit for war, and would not yield 
themselves to the enemy. If we had not an ex- 
ample, it would be now an excellent one to es- 
tablish, for the sake of our liberty, to be handed to 
poeterity. M'hat war was ever like this ? Gaul 
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being wasted and depopulated and brought to 
great misery, the Cimbri at length left the coun- 
try and sought other territories, but left us our 
laws, customs, land, and liberty. But what would 
the Romans desire ? they never make war but to 
enslave eternally noble nations, and to deprive 
them of their country. If you be ignorant of 
what thev do in distant countries, look at that 

m 

part of Gaul they have reduced to a province, 
where all are reduced to labour with the axe in 
perpetual servitude.*' 

This is not the speech of an uncivilized or an 
uncultivated mind ; the circumstance su^ested 
of feeding on human flesh, on an emergency of 
the kind, may be considered rather as an exag- 
gerated figure of rhetoric of this very eloquent 
and illustrious patriot. 

His allusion to the invasion of Gaul by the 
Cimbriy or Kimbri, proves that the notion of 
that people being Celts, is altogether erroneous. 
Their being called OaulSy by Appian, was from 
the circumstance of their invading Italy through 
Gaul, and coming from that countrj", they were 
so denominated in ignorance of their real origin. 

The account of Britain and Gaul we find in 



Diodonts Siculus,* is a valuable addition to Uie 
statements of Csesar, and supplies much addi- 
tional information, as to the received opinions of 
his day. He was not, indeed, like Cfcsar, an eye 
witness of the facts he related, but still he is de- 
serving- of consideration and respect, especially 
when he speaks positively and appears to have 
no doubts, on his o«ii mind, of the accuracy of 
his statements. There are some points, which he 
gives as vague reports, which should be so re- 
ceived with cautious doubt, or rejected altogether. 
In many instances his information was defective, 
for be states that the Danube empties itself into 
the ocean ; he, however, no doubt, gave what 
he believed to be true, and in many instances, is 
corrobated by other authorities. 



" As we have treated about the African ocean, 
and the islands therein, we will now turn our 
attention to Europe. There are many islands, 
lying in the ocean, opposite to Gaul, near the 
Hyrcynian oak forests, which we understand, 
are the largest in Europe ; one of which, and 
the most extensive of them, is called Bri- 
tain ; she formerly was unassailed by foreign 
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power, (for neither Bacchus, nor Hercules, or 
any other of those heroes, or potentates, with 
whom we are familiar, waged war with her.) But 
Caius Caesar, who, on account of his actions, was 
called the godlike, in our times, was the 'first who 
reduced the island, and compelled the Britons to 
pay tribute. But we shall write about these mat- 
ters, more minutely, in their proper order. At 
present we will speak a little concerning the is* 
land itself, and also about the tin which the 
mines there produce. 

*^ The island has a triangular form, like Sicily, 
with unequal sides. Stretching itself obliquely 
towards Europe, there is a promontory next 
to the continent, which they call Kent, which 
is said to be about a hundred furlongs from 
Gaul ; and the sea makes also another, called 
Belerium, said to be four days sail from the con- 
tinent. The smallest side which is turned towards 
Europe, is seven thousand five hundred fwlongs 
in length. 

" Those who dwell at the promontory of Bri- 
tain, called Belerium, are extremely hospitaUe, 
and, on account of the intercourse of merchants, 
more polished in their habits of life ; these pre- 
pare tin, worked with much ingenuity out of the 
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earth, where it is produced, which, being sto- 
ney, has veins in it, from which they work the 
ore, and having purified it by wasliing, and 
smelted it, and formed it into small pieces, they 
bring it to an adjoining island named Ictis ; 
to which, at the reflux of the tide, the inter- 
mediate ground being dried up, they carry it 
over, on small carts, in great quantities. Thence 
the merchants, purchasing it from the inha- 
bitants, carry it over into Gaul ; and, making 
a pedestrian route through that countrj', for 
thirty days, placing their baggage on horses, 
carry it to the mouths of the Rhone ; but we 
have said sufficient for the present about the 
tin/' 

** Having now treated of the islands, lying 
towards the west, we think it would be riglit 
to say something, briefly, of the neighbouring 
nations of Europe, which we have glanced at in 
our former writings. 

" The winter season in Gaul, is continued 
clouds, which send down, instead of rain, snow and 
abundance of large crystalized pieces of ice ; 
wherefore the rivers are congealed, and form a 
kind of bridge by the peculiarity of its nature ; 
i^o that not only may flt)cks and passengers walk 

N 
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across, but even thousands of soldiers, with their 
baggage and chariots, pass over witli safety. 
Many large rivers take their course through 
Gaul, dividing the country by the variety of 
their windings. Some have their source in 
extensive lakes, and others in the mountains ; 
some make their discharge into the ocean, others 
into our own sea. The largest which flows into 
our sea, is the Rhone, springing from the 
mountains of the Alps, and empties itself by five 
mouths into the sea. Of those which discharge 
themselves into the ocean, the Danube and Rhine 
are thought the largest ; in our own times, Caesar, 
who was called the godlike, united them in a most 
extraordinary manner ; andi having brought his 
forces across, subdued the Gauls dwelling be- 
yond them. There are also many other navigable 
rivers in Celtica, about which it would be too te- 
dious to write, but all being bound by ice, form 
bridges over their courses, and lest the ice, slip- 
pery by nature, might endanger those passing, 
they throw straw thereon that they may have 
a secure footing. On account of the excessive 
coldness of the climate, there being scarce an 
interval of mild temperature, the country pro- 
duces neither vines nor olives. The Gauls 
boing" in want of these fruits, make a drink from 
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barley, which is called beer, QHvOwr.) They also 
dilute honey in water, and this drink is very much 
used by them. When they can procure wine, 
which is supplied by merchants, they drink it 
to excess, and, unsatisfied with their draught, 
they are carried on to inebriation, overtaken by 
sleep, or seized with delirium. Wherefore, many 
Italian merchants, by reason of their avarice, 
turn the intemperance of the Gauls to their gain, 
for, in boats by means of navigable rivers, and on 
carts overland, they bring wine to them, and 
carry back a valuable return. For they re- 
ceive a slave for a cask of wine, the servant 
being bartered for drink. 

" In Gaul there is no silver, but great abun- 
dance of gold,* which is procured by the people, 
on account of the nature of the country, without 
the fatigue and danger of mining. For the course 
of the rivers being oblique, they strike against 
the bottom of the mountains, and tear down gro.it 
heaps which are full of pieces of gold. The earth 
wliich contains the gold is collected, by persons 



• It is rcinarkabli' tliut among the aiiicles of tlie procioua 
inotaU found in Irrlainl. thon* aro oiif liuiulrod of jroM to 
niio of >ilvrr. 
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employed for the purpose, cut and ground, and 
being washed with water, the metal is committed 
to the furnace to be melted. In this manner 
great quantities of gold are procured, which the 
men and women wear in ornaments, for they 
wear bracelets on their wrists and arms, and solid 
gold collars on their necks, with beautiful rings, 
and golden breast-plates. There is something 
peculiar and strange to be remarked about the 
people of Gaul, with regard to their temples. In 
all the temples, and the places of religious rites 
throughout the country, there is much gold scat- 
tered about, in honour of the Deity, which no 
individual, of the country, would touch, from su- 
perstition, although the Celtae are avaricious to 
excess. 

" When they dine, they sit on the ground f^ 
not on coucheSj and use, for a carpet, the skins of 
wolves, or dogs. They are attended by young 
people, both male and female, who have come 
to the age of youth. Near them are the hearths 
laden with plenty of fuel, whereon are cal- 
drons and spits, containing entire joints of ani- 



* A custom brought, no doubt, by their ancestors from 

tli(* t*ast. 
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mals ; the choicest parts they give to the most 
distinguished ; as the poet describes Ajax when 
he returned victorious from his single engagement 
with Hector, ' Ajax is honoured with whole 
joints.' They invite strangers to their feasts, and 
after supper Hsk them who they are. It is usual 
for those who meet to have contention of words, 
and, on provocation, to decide the matter by sin- 
gle combat, esteeming death as a mere trifle, for 
the opinion of Pythagoras prevails with theiu, 
viz. that the souls of men are immortal, and, 
after a terra of years, enter another body and live 
again. Therefore, at the funeral of the deceased 
Mn/ throw letters written by his kindred on the 
pile, in expectation that they will be read by the 
dead. In their expeditions and battles, they use 
& two-horse chariot, which holds a charioteer and 
combatant. In battle they first attach tlieir ene- 
my with the spear, then descend from tJie chariot 
to the conflkt of the sword ; but there are son e 
among them who so much despise death, that they 
rush naked to the battle, and are only bound with 
a girdle. They bring their free-servants with 
them, chosen from the poorest, whom they use iu 
war, as drivers of their chariots, and as satellites. 
They very often run before the army, marshalled 
iu order, and provoke the bravest of their adver- 
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varies to single combat, shaking their anus to 
terrifv the enemv. 

" Thev wear remarkable clothes ; coats of va- 
rious colours, as if interspered with flowers, and 
caligasses, which they call breeches ;* they &8ten 
their coat of reeds, which is heavj^ in winter and 
light in summer, with clasps. They use a shield, 
which is of the length of a man, vari^^ated 
with peculiar emblems. Some have images of 
brass projecting from them, made as well for 
defence as ornament ; besides, they fortify their 
heads with helmets, on which are great projec- 
tions, according to the fancy of the warrior ; for, 
to some, horns are affixed, others have the heads 
of birds or quadrupeds expressed on them. They 
also use a strange kind of horn, which they blow, 
and thence send forth a horrible but suitable 
blast."!' They wear iron breast-plates. Others 
are contented with the defences nature has given, 
and rush to battle naked. They carry ob- 
long spathas, or flat swords, hanging obliquely 
down their right thigh, from iron or brazen chains. 
Some secure their tunics with golden or silver 



* Braccat<E» 
t Immense brazen horns, or trumpets, arc frctiueutly fouud 
in Ireland, sometimes five or ^i\ feet long. 
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belts ; their spears are borne before them, these 
are called lanceSj^ and their point of iron is about 
a foot long. Their swords are not smaller than 
javelins of other nations ; but their javelin has a 
point larger than the swords of others, part of 
which is worked in a direct form, and part with 
a curve, so that they may not only cut, in the 
blow, but also break, the flesh ; that, in the 
drawing out, they may lacerate the woirnd. 

" They are handsome in their appearances, but 
their voice is hollow and disagreeable. In their 
conversation they are brief and enigmatical, and 
generally adopt mere allusion. They speak 
extravagantly when setting forth their own me- 
rit, but with contempt in regard to that of others. 
They are imperious, vain, and fond of exagger- 
ation, but of acute understanding, and apt to 
learn. They have lyric poots among them, 
whom they call bards, who play on an instrument 
not unlike the lyre. Some thoy extol, others 
they defame. They have also philosophers and 
theologians, whom they denominate Druids, and 
these are held in great veneration. Soothsayers 
are in great repute among them, who, from aus- 
pices, and the intestines of victims, foretell the 



* Iv^nj, n sjKar. 
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future, and to them the people are obedient# 
Wlien there is any thing of moment to con- 
sult upon, they adopt a most extraordinary and 
incredible rite, viz : they immolate a human 
being, striking him under the breast, in the lungs, 
with a sword ; and when he falls they dirine what 
will come to pass, by the manner in which he 
dies, and by the convulsion of his limbs, and also 
by the stream of blood. And this method has 
obtained credit among them, by observation, 
from the earliest periods ; nor is it la\^iul to per- 
form any sacred rite without the philosophers^ for 
they think, by their means, as those conscious 
of the divine nature, and as having a sympathy, 
offerings are to be made to the gods, and by the 
means of their intercession, blessings are to bo 
obtained. To them, both friends and enemies, in 
war as well as peace, are submissively obedient ; 
they often rush between the opposing armies, 
drawn out in battle arrav, and when their 
swords are brandishing, and their spears pro- 
jected, put an end to the conflict, as if subduing 
wild beasts by some charm. Thus, among the 
fiercest barbarians, anger yields to the voice of 
wisdom, and Mars respects the Muses.*' 

It is not necessary or expedient to enter far- 
ther into the history of Celtae of Gaul, before 
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their conquest, or at all, after their final subjuga- 
tion and reduction to a Roman province, when 
they became as complete Romans in language, 
manners, and feeling, as the inhabitants of Italy 
itself. Their own language was apparently obli- 
terated, or reduced to the names of places. In 
the course of several centuries they amalgamated 
with their conquerors, and lost their original cha- 
racter, of which scarce a vestige remained. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Coiiaiion of the Gaelic with the language of the People of 
Gaul — Of the Acquitani and otherneighbouring people — Of 
the Rivera of Gaul — Of the names of the persons of Britain 
and Gaul^atthe Roman period — People of Britain — Of the 
Rivers, Estuaries and Promontories of Britain, 



The Irish historians state that Golamb, or 
MilesiuSy the great leader of the Gael, in their 
invasion of treland, and the patriarch and an- 
cestor of their kings, had three sons, HebeVj 
Herenum^ and /r, from whom they trace the de- 
scent of the principal families of Ireland, who 
called themselves after their su])posed ancestors. 
CNiell, O'Brien, O'Conor, Macmurrough, mean 
descendants of Neill, Brien, Conor, and Mur- 
rougby in the patriarchal manner of the He- 
brews, Ben-Reuben, Levi, Judah, Benjamin, 
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&c. and the Canaanitcs, the Edomites, 8cc. &c. 
Their very name of Gael, they alledge to be 
derived from one of their great ancestors, who 
was called Oaodhilj or jaobJl, pronounced OaeU 
the son of NiuU the son of PlienitLs Farsa^ an 
ancestor of Milesius. 

This will more fully appear when the Irish 
history is under consideration; but it may be 
well to observe, in this place, that it is a singu- 
lar and remarkable fact, that the descendants 
of Heber were found seated in Gaul in Caesar's 
day, under the name of EuberoviceSj children of 
Heber ; and York, the capital of Brigantes, was 
named after that tribe Eboracum, or Eberovicum, 
and the O^NeilPsy or Ua Nelly under the name 
of Unelli. The tribe of ^edj or Hughy under 
the name of iEdui ; and the descendants of Ir^ 
in that part of Britain, now called North and 
South Wales, under the name of Si lures, or the 
seed of Ir ; and Ordo vices, children of Ir. 

The following collation of the names of the 
people, rivers, and places, of Gaul, and Bri- 
tain, with the Gaelic, it is conceived will, in 
most cases, carry with them conviction of their 
accuracy, even if some may appear not so palpa- 
ble and satisifiictorv. 
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PEOPLE OF CELTIC GAUL. 

2Edui, or Hedai — aeb, Hugh, a man's name ; 
also an eye, a man of discernment. The Hedui 
were the descendants of Aed ; u<x, descendants ; 
ae jb, of Hugh. 

AmhroneSj a Helvetian tribe ; <xm, a people ; 
b;to)n, a height or mountain. Highlanders, people 
inhabiting a mountainous country. 

Arvemi--^ji^ tillage ; jreci/tn, good farmers ; 
now called Auvergne. 

Aulerci — ^all, great ; leci/i;, plain. The peo- 
ple of the flat champaign country about Chartres. 
There were Aulerci Cenomani ; cecin, chief, 
head, superior ; o, of ; rooij/}, heroes. The other 
were the Aulerci Euberovices, or the descendants 
of Eber, or Heber ; eBe;t, Heber j bo, of j mJc, 
children. 

Aulerci Brannovices — ^the descendants of Bran. 
All residing on plains in different parts of Gaul. 
Aulerci ; all, great ; leoi/t;, plain, or the inhabi- 
tants of the champain country on the banks of 
the Seine. 

JBajocasses — ^baj<xc, warlike, a soldier ; cof or 
c^ff a foot ; infantry, foot soldiers. The people 
living about Caen, in Normandy. 

Situriges Cubi — baJce/t, water ; /leJ;, plain. 
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open ; cuJbe, a spade. The wet plain country to 
the South of the Loire, now called the Depart- 
ment of the Cher and Indre. 

Bitariges Vihisci — ^pepba/-, beautiful. The 
beautiful plains about Bourdeaux, now called the 
Gironde. 

Boli — BaoH, watery. The wet district above 
Nevers, on the Loire. 

Carnutes — ca/tn, an altar ; nuaJb, new or re- 
cent. The place of annual meeting of the Druids 
for judgment, as described by Csesar. This place 
is now called Chartres. It was probably given 
this name when that place was fixed by the Gael, 
of Gaul, for that purpose, instead of referring 
matters to the chief Druids^ and Brehons, of Bri- 
tain or Ireland. 

Corispiti — co/i, a district ; }fy under ; bejt, 
beech trees. The district of Beech. Part of 
Britanny. 

Curiosolites — cuJ^te, a feast, bounteous ; yol<x- 
t:<xfj provision. A rich and bounteous land. 
The department of Isle and Vilaine. 

Euberovices — ebe/i, Heber, one of the sons of 
Milesius, a patriarch of the Gauls ; bo, of ; 
m)c, children or descendants. Pronounced Eber- 
ovic. The descendants of Heber. Mr. Whi- 
taker blunders sadly on this and other names eiid- 
inof in Tlces^ which he says means a brave peo- 
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ple^ but he does not say in what language. He 
was unacquainted with the Gaelic. 

Helvetii — ell, a multitude or numerous tribe ; 
jreJc, sinewy, strong in body. 

Latohriges — ^Uot, hoary, frosty, white, grey ; 
b/tJja, hills. Hills covered with snow. A people 
of Switzerland. 

Leinovices — leom, a man's name ; o, from mJc, 
children. Descendants of Leo. 

Lexomi — leojac, marshy. The people living 
in the low country on the Seine, now called 
the department of the Eure. 

lAngones — Un, a boundary ; jan, extreme. A 
people residing at the extreme boundary, next the 
Belgse. 

Manduhri — maon, a hero ; buB, black ; b;tj, 
a hill. The dark-haired heroes of the hill. 

Meldi — maol, a hillock, or low eminence with- 
out trees ; bae, men. The country on the Marne 
Tiver in Champagne. 

Nannetes — nan, the ; nejt, warriors, or heroes 
of battle. The warlike race. 

OMtni — aay, noble j noaJt, great, illustrious. 
I'eople of the northern coast of Britanny. 

PictoneSj or Pictavii — pJc Jbac, spearmen. Peo- 
ple armed with spears. 

Ruteni — /tuta, a tribe ; )/je, small. The little 
tribe. 
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Rliedones — /teJb, a plain ; <xB<xn, a river. Tlie 
plain country about Reimes on the Vilaine river. 

Santones — /-an, old ; tan, country ; or yaoc, 
holy ; char), river. 

Seduni — fc^ot, a track way ; ban, a hill. The 
people residing in a mountainous country, with 
bad roads. A people of Switzerland. 

Segustani — foc^ixfccj a woodsman. The peo- 
ple about Lyons. 

Sequani — ^^ecinac, impetuous, furious. The 
inhabitants of what is now Franche Comte. 

Tulingi — tuJ, a flood, or torrent; Unjeab, 
leaping, dashing down. The people of the coun- 
try about the lake of Constance. The high moun- 
tainous country abounding in torrents. 

Tigurini — ceac ; a house ; juJftJn, spotted, 
or party-coloured. Party-coloured houses, pro- 
bably from the materials of which they were 
built. A people of Helvetii. 

Treviri — t/teciKaJne, a ploughman. Neighbours 
of the Hedui. 

Tectosages — teac, a house j bo, of ; ya Jc, 
plenty, people with well furnished houses. 

UnelU — ua, from, or derived of; nel, Neil. 
The descendants of Neill. The O'Neills. 

Urbigeiisis — u/t, a valley ; beJcac, weeping. 
Tlie people of the valley of tears. 

T^eneti — y<XT), a cliff, or declivity on a shore ; 
neJt, battle or fiylit. 
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Viducasses — f <xbab, kindling fire ; c<Kf or co;r, 
a foot. Foot soldiers armed with the means of 
ignition. 



NEIGHBOURING PEOPLE TO THE CELTiE. 

j4cquitani—oJce^ the sea; tana, country, or 
the country on the seas. Pronounced Oiketana. 
Acquitanian Gaul lies between the ocean and 
the Mediterranean. 

Allohroges — all, great; b/tuojajbe, gorman- 
dizer, or eater ; also a boor, or farmer. The 
farmers, or great eaters. The people of Savoy 
on the Rhone. 

CifirfMrci— cajb, stony or rocky ; oJce, water. 
People who lived on a rocky river. Cahors on the 
Garonne. The Cadurci Lucteri were from 
luctaJ^e, a whirlpool, or gulph on the river. 

Meduli — mejbe, the neck ; haX^ of fishermen 
with nets. The neck of land between the Gar- 
ronne and the sea. 

Nitohriges — nJob, strong, able, prosperous ; 
b/iua^aJbe, farmers. People living on the Gar- 
ronne in Guienne. 
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RIVERS IN GAUL. 

Sequana — The Seine river; y-eac, frozen; 
<\Ban, river, or tbe frozen river. 

Matrona — The river Marne. The north fork 
or branch of the Seine ; m<xra);i, mother, cause, 
i. e. chief source \ and ^^m^ river. Pronounced 
Matraun. 

Oise^ Iscauna — Another branch of the Seine ; 
from uJ;^e, water ; <xb<X77, river ; or the smaller 
river. 

Liger — ^The Loire river ; Uujab, slow, creep- 
ing. Pronounced Luer. 

Alduabis River — <xl, a rock or stone; buB, 
black ; or the black rocky river. 

Rhine, Rhenanus — p)j, king or chief; abon, 
river. Pronounced Reeaun. 

Rhonej Rhodanus — /toJb, momentous, swift; 
<xB<in, river — Impiger fiuminum Rhodanus. — * 
(Florus, lib. iii. c. 2.) 

Garumna — j<x;tB, boisterous, rough, rugged; 
<xB<xn. Pronounced Oaraurij the rough river. 

Lenianus — A river and lake; learn, a boat; 
<xBa/7, river. Lake, or river of boats. 

Dordogney Durianus — a branch of the Gar- 
ronne ; bo/tb, muttering, babbling ; <xBan, river. 
Pronounced Dordaim. 
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Lot — Branch of the Graronne ; lot, mud, or 
dirty. 

Tarn — Ditto ; ta/tnac, noisy, thundering. 

VUaine — Runs into the Ocean, near La Roch 
Bernard ; rJle, a port ; oiban, river, 

Mayenne — Branch of the Sarth, and Loire ; 
ma, clean, pure ; aba^?, river. 

Crease — Branch of the Veinne ; c/teac, red. 

Vienne — ^Branch of the Loire ; pJonn, fair, 
pale, pleasant. 

Chere^-Ditio j cecifi, red, ruddy. 

AUier — Ditto ; <xl, a stone ; IJojab, slow. 

Indre — Ditto ; J^, a wave ; bu/t, water. ^ ^| 

Yonne — Branch of the Seine. This is an ab^ 
breviation of Jy-ca, and <xB<in. Pronounced Is- 
caun. 

Saone — Branch of the Rhone ; f a, stream ; 
«Sai9, river. The smaller branch. 

Douhe — Branch of Saone ; bob, a stream, or 
small river. 

here^ Isara — Branch of the Rhone ; aJ/^e, 

water ; a^<x, a country. Tliis is in Acquitanian 

Gaul. 
Durance — Ditto ; buB, black ; or bu/i, water ; 

aban, river. 

A great number of rivers of Gaul, have the 

Gaelic termination of <xba]7, or Avojiy or aurij a 

river, as it is pronounced by the Irish, viz : Se- 

o2 
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qua7Zt/, Matrowtf, KhenanuSy Rhodani/^, Duri- 
anuSy Yilainef M^yennCf Vienne^ Yonne^ Saone, 
and Tiwrance ; the Oise, is the Isis, Uske, and 
Wisk, of Britain. The foregoing are the chief ri- 
vers of Gaid ; it is not necessary to enumerate 
the minor streams, quite enough is given to es- 
tablish the fact, that the people who gave those 
names, must have spoken the Gaelic language. 
Look at North America, and it will be found that 
the streams of that country are denominated 
Black River J White River^ Great River, Little 
River. There could be no question what people 

jBconferrcd those names, neither is there any as to 

^^hose of Gaul. 



NAMES OF PERSONS OF BRITAIN AND GAUL. 

Arviragus — <i/t, tillage ; pea;ic<x;^, a husband- 
man, or farmer, or tiller of the ground. Agricola. 

Ambiorix — <\)mbea;tt:<ic, mischievous. ; [tij, 
king. 

Androgorius — an, one ; b;tocaJ;<e, evil hour. 
A man born in an evil hour. 

JBoadicea — buaj, victory ; bu);r, jewel. The 
<larling of victory. Tlie queen of the Iceni, who 
destroyed 80,000 Romans in different battles. 

Cadwallader — ceab, a hundred ; ballaboJ/t, a 
beater, or conqueror. The conqueror of a hun- 
dred men, or in a hundred battles. 
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Catacraius-—c<iiiy a battle ; o, in ; c/teat, ter- 
ror. Terrible in fight. He was son of Cunobeline. 

Cartismandua — cataJy-, a guard ; beanciD. 
Venutiics. She kept her husband Venutius in 
prison, and governed in his stead, for which she 
was called Cataisbenaidy or the Keeper of Ve- 
nutius. She was queen of the Brigantes. 

CcUamantalides — catoiJjJT), I fight ; antoH, 
greediness, or the hero ever anxious for fight. 
He was king of the Sequani. 

Cassibelaunus — c<x;r, a man's name ; beaU/i, 
little mouth. Cass with the little mouth. 

Carviliu8'-<^ch)iXj a man's name ; jrJle, a poet, 
or Cahir the poet. Cahir is a very common name 
among the Irish. 

Caracticus — c<x;t<ib<xc, a man of many friends, 
or followers. 

CingetorijCf or Cu7igetorij:^c1n^e<yOy valiant ; 
fijj, king. There were many of this name. One 
king of the Treviri ; another of Kent. The name 
also appears with the prefix Fi^r, or f ea;i, a man 
in Vercingetorix. 

Cunohelinus — cunna, friendship ; beal, amiable, 
or kindly spoken. 

Cogidunus — cojac, war ; t>an^ a hill, or lofty 
warrior ; bunajj, a host, or a host of himself in 
war. 

Critognatus — c/tjceajnac, ii terrifier. This 
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chief commanded at Alesia when it was besieged, 
and advised the garrison to live on the dead bo- 
dies of the slain rather than surrender. 

Cunedagius — cu/ie, a hound, or cruel man ; 
bJaj, hot-headed. The cruel hound. 

Caneglasius — cane, a hound, or cruel man; 
jla;^, grey. The brown or grey butcher.* 

Dumnorix — ^bana) j, a host, or army ; ;U j, king, 
leader, king, or chief of the army ; or buj7, a hill ; 
;7<x, of the ; /tJj, king. The high-minded prince. 

Oalgacus — jaljab, a champion; or jaJ, a 
stranger or foreigner ; cacac, fighter, fighter of 
foreigners. 

Lnmanuene — JmmcinJm, I drive. A pursuer. 

Liicterius — IoctoJ;<, a reprover, or corrector. 
Lucterius of Cadurcum. 

Lugotorix — lu J, little, or swift ; /tJj, king. The 
little or swift footed kingf. 

Manduhratius — manbac, a stammerer ; 6;i<xc, a 
judge. The judge with a hesitation in his speech. 
He was king of the Trinobantes ; or maon, a 
hero ; bab, black ; b;tac, crown of victory. The 
black-haired hero crowned with victory. 

Prasutagus — b/taa;^, a i)rince ; utaj, strife ; 
or the quarrelsomo princo. 
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Ogetorix — oj^bea^c, noble or illustrious ; ytjj, 
king. King of the Helvetii. 

*' ^ud Helvetios longe nobillissimus et ditis- 
simus fiiit Orgetorix/' Caesar has here given the 
precise meaning as well as the sound. 

Segonax — fej^oJneixCf a hunter, or killer of 
moose deer; or /•ejjjon, a champion or war- 
rior ; <ic, skirmish. The brave skirmisher. 

Taximagubis — taJceaJmuit, firm, strong, stea- 
dy. He was king of Kent. 

TheomantiiLS — teom<x, dexterous, expert. He 
was father of Cunobeline. 

Togodumnus — to^ac, chosen ; "tixDy a hill. The 
taniet, or chosen on the hill. The heir to the 
throne. He was son of Cunobeline ; or truj;, 
confidence, trust ; na, of the, buna);, host or army. 

VenutiuB — bean<xb, blunt, easy. Pronounced 
Venud^ king of the Brigantes, and husband of 
Cartismandua. 

Vellacaius — bealac, large lipped or mouthed. 

Veredoctus — jre^ebac, manliness, bravery ; a 
common name among the Irish. He was the Hel- 
vetian ambassador to Csesar. 

Vergessilaunus — fea/t, a man ; i<x)/", expert ; 
jroelai), a spear. A hero expert with a spear. A 
commander of the Arverni. 

Vtridovix — pea^-bo-feJc, the man of sinew ; 
king of the Unelli, who lived about St. Maloes ; 
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a<x neJI, or O'Neill's. This name is very common 
among the Irish. 

T^ortigern — fO/i, above or chief; tJje^na, lord 
or king rvpavvoa. Chief of men or sovereign. 
The king of Britain who invited over the Saxons. 

Centigern — ceai), a head, or chief; trJjeapna, 
lord. Chief prince. 
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Attrebatii — The people of Middlesex, Berk- 
shire, and Wiltshire ; <xr<x, a plain ; r^eabaJbe, 
ploughmen, or cultivators of the soil ; or <xc;tea- 
bac, a dweller, or inhabitant. 

Brigantes — Tlie people who inhabited all 
Yorkshire, except the peninsula, from the Hum- 
ber to the Dcrwent rivers ; all Liancashire, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Durham. The 
most hilly part of England from which they had 
their name ; b;tJj, a hill, or rising ground. The 
capital of their country was York, or Ebor- 
acum, culled by the Saxons Efoncicy and by the 
Normans, JSnenvick^ which plainly denominate 
the tribe of the Gael, from wliich they were de- 
scrndod, to bo the tribe or children of Ilebor. Eb- 
ffrdoric ; cbc;t bo mic, the d(»scciidants of Hebcr. 
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A branch of this tribe was found in Gaul by the 
name of Euberovices. — (See page 175.) 

Caledonii — calafc, bordy, frugal ; ftaoJn, people. 

Canio! — The inhabitants of the Peninsulie, 
formed by the Firth of Dornoch, in Sutherland- 
shire. This cean, ahead ; ejft, land, or peninaula. 

Cantii — The people of the county of Kent. 
This is precisely the same meaning as the last 
cean, a head ; and cJ/i, land, a peninsula. The 
capital still retains the perfect Celtic name in Can- 
ierbuvy. The Saxons called it Cmitirland, 

Careni — The north-west promontory of Su- 
therland ; cixOft, sheep ; Jn, country. The sheep 
country. 

Carmo7Mc<p — The south-west promontory of 
Sutherland ; eaofi, sheep ; neajdc, indented. The 
indented sheep walks. 1 his name was evidently 
^ivcn by mariners from the sea; its character is 
sheep plains much indented by little bays, 

Cat^euchlani, or Catileuchlani — Huntingdon, 
Buckingham, and Hertfordshire ; cac, a tribe, a, 
a hill ; leoj, a marsh ; leana, a plain. A people in- 
liabittng u country partaking of those qualities. 

Ceronea — cdOft, sheep ; «6an, rivers. Argyle- 
shire, the sheep country intercepted with rivers. 

Coritani — Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and 
I Jncolnahire i co;t, a district; )c, corn; {<zo.no,, 
fiwampy plain ; or a swampy plain producing 
com. 
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Cornavii — Stafford and Cheshire ; co;t, a dis- 
trict; ncLOiT), holy. Pronounced Comav. The 
country belonging to the priesthood. The holy 
or consecrated country. The people of Caithness 
were also called Cornavii. 

Creones — The' south part of Rosshire. I 
cannot discover the etymology of this name, un- 
less it be c^, clay ; ixbaJn, rivers. The day 
country with rivers. 

Damnii — Sterling and Perthshire ; bam, an ox ; 
nJ, cattle, a country of herds, or people feeding 
cattle ; or bam, a tribe ; nlab, strong, warlike. 
The warlike people. 

DiineUB — Pembrokeshire ; bj, little ; mJbe^ 
neck, or promontory. 

Dobuni — Gloucestershire ; bob, a river or 
stream ; uan, dirty, frothy. The people residing 
on the dirty or frothy river Severn, the foulest 
water of England. 

Danmonii or Dunmonii — Cornwall and De- 
vonshire ; bun, a hill ; maJ/7a, of metals. 

Darotriges — Dorsetshire ; bu/t, water ; o, of, 
upon; c/iJab or t/tJaj, lordship or principality. 
The kingdom or principality on the water. 

Epidii — Argyllshire ; aJbJbeac, huge, great, 
enormous. In allusion to the high mountains of 
this district. 
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Badeni — Berwickshire, Selkirk, and Rox- 
Inirghsliire ; gaoc, wind; MoJne, people. TTie 
people who inhabit a windy country. 

f/««g-a/ii— Tlie inhabitants of that part of Car- 
narvonshire, the extreme eouth-west peninsular 
of North Wales. These people are not men- 
tioned In Camden's Map. They were Ordovices, 
but bad the name of Gangani from their position ; 
j4n, 18 without, or end, which repeated jcin jan, 
means the extreme end. The people of Clare, 
in Ireland, who were situated exactly similarly, 
were also called Gangani, by Ptolemy. There 
were Gangani at the land's end in Cornwall, In 
9 north point of Caithness, and also in Spain, 
EcLsely similarly situated. 
I Simejii. 
-Vut of the Caithness ; loj, a hollow, 
Mey. 

Merfa- — Part of Sutherland ; md;ic*, oxen. 
Feeders of oxen. 

ntts — Wigtonslilrc ; no, exalted, high ; 

If or Ken, head>land, or promontory. 

h-dovices — The people of North Wales ; Jf«, 

of the pafi-iiu-c!is of tlie Gael, the eon of 

tiB, and brother of Heber and Herenion ; 

, of J AM, the plural of Mac, a son. Pro- 

Vic. So the Ordovic Latinized into 
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Ordovices, were the descendants or tribe of /r. 
See Silures. 

Ottadini — Haddingtonshire ; <xotab, cleanly ; 
baojne, people. People of clean habits. 

Parisi — The south-east peninsula of Yorkshire, 
now called Holderness, from the Humber to the 
Derwent ; ba^, the sea ; lof^ upon. 

liegni — Sussex ; /leJj, plain, open. 

SelgovcB — Kirkudbright, Ayr, and Drumfries ; 
y-Jol, a tribe, or people ; jobac, prating, talking. 
This definition is not so satisfactory as most of 
others, it being incapable of proof. 

Silures — The people of South Wales ; yJol, 
the seed ; J/t, of Ir. See Ordovices. These were 
the same tribe as the Ordovices, being another 
way of expressing the same fact. Both were of 
the tribe of Ir, and their names were Latinized 
into Silures and Ordovices. They are described 
as a swarthy Spanish looking people, exactly cor- 
responding with their Gaelic Phenician origin. 

Sinieni or Iceni — Suffolk and Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon ; y-JmJn, a rush. A coun- 
try overgrown with rushes. The Iceni were the 
people who lived on the coast ; ojce, the sea ; 
jan, bounds. 

Texali — Aberdeen and Bamffshires ; teaj, a 
house ; al, stone. People who live in stone 
houses. 



] 
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Trinobantes — Essex and Middlesex ; t;teun, 
powerful, commanding ; o, of ; ba^, tribe, or peo- 
ple. 

Vacomagi — Angusshire ; p<xJce, a plain ; mag, 
a field. 

Venicentes — Fifeshire; peJne, a farmer or 
ploughman, an agriculturist ; ceiin, head-land. 
The peninsula of Fife. 

The names of the tribes of North Britain are, 
without an exception, either expressive of their 
country or their peculiar habits, and were con- 
ferred on them by their neighbours, the Gael, 
who navigated the coasts of the whole island long 
before the Romans arrived in Britain. 
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AhravanniLS—^h}\<yi dark ; abiin, river. Dark 
river. 

Adur — Sussex ; a, the ; bu^, water. The water, 
or small river. 

Aire — A branch of the Ouse, in Yorkshire ; 
o//ie, a fishing weare. A river abounding in fish. 

Alyn^ and Aln — Cheshire ; <xl, a stone, and 
oBan, river. Pronounced Alaun, a stony river. 

Anker — Leicestershire ; <xban, river ; cea^, red. 
Red River. Pronounced Aunker. 
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Anan — an, the ; <\Ba/7, river ; the river. Pro- 
nounced Anaun. 

^rz/7i— Sussex ; a/i, tillage ; <xBan, river. River 
in a tillage country. Pronounced Araun. 

Avon — Gloucester, Glamorgan, Sussex, War- 
wick, Devonshire, &c. &c. ; <iBan, river. Pro- 
nounced Avaun, or Ann. 

Axe — Isca ; oJce ; or u);-5e, water. 

'Bam — Lincolnshire ; Ban, white, sparkling, 
waste, bad, desolate. 

JBarle — Devon, a branch of the Exe ; ba/tlin, 
rolling. 

Sirt — beJ;tt, two. A branching stream. 

Blackwater — Essex, called by the Romans, 
Idumania ; buB, black ; aman, river. The black 
river. 

Blythe — Northumberland ; BUt, grinding. A 
mill stream. 

Boldre — Hampshire ; boH^, a bubble. A bub- 
bling stream. 

Bollin — Cheshire ; boJlj, a bubble ; )n, small, 
the diminution, termination. Pronounced Bol- 
leen. The little bubbling stream. 

Brent — Middlesex ; b/teaJntaf), a fish stream. 

Browney — Durham ; b;tonaj, a gudgeon, or 
small fish. 

Bruc — Somerset ; b;ta, a boundary. 

Cdirn IVaicr — Drumfrioshire ; ca;tn, stoney- 
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Colder — Yorkshire ; c<xl, sleepy, quiet ; bu;t, 
water. Slow heavy stream. 

Caldew — Cumberland ; cal, sleepy ; buB, black. 
The black heavy stream. 

Cain — ^Wiltshire ; cixU^n, babbling. 

Cflfii— Cambridge ; c<xm, crooked, winding. 

Candad — Shropshire j cam, crooked ; t<xb, water- 
course. 

CameU^Corn^dM ; cam, crooked ; al, a stone. 
The winding stony river. 

Cayle — Somerset; caHe, narrow. 

Ceirog — Shropshire ; cM^, black ; oJce, water. 
Black water. A branch of the Dee. 

Cham — Gloucestershire ; caoJn, pleasant, de- 
lightful. 

Chehner — Essex ; cal, sleepy ; maJ/ib, slow. 
The heavy stream. 

Cleddy — Pembrokeshire ; cleJtac, craggy,rocky. 

Chmfd — Flintshire, Clyde, or Clota, Lanark, 
Oytha, Glanmorgan j ctuJb ; an inlet, corner, 
or angle of the sea. An estuary. 

Cocker — Cumberland; cocaJ/te, a drain, or 
strainer. 

Coin — ^Yorkshire, Colne, Herefordshire ; coJll, 
^vraodj j Jn, small woody river. 

Conway — Carnarvonshire ; conaban, a conflu- 
ence of rivers. 



Dhu, Welsh, black ;, Deva, 
antient. 
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Cover — Yorkshire ; coBa/i, frothy, foamy. 

Cowin — Carmarthen ; cut)nQ^ a course. 

Craig — Lancaster, 

Crag — Kent, ^-c^aJj, rocky. 

Cree — Kirkudbright, 

Dane — Cheshire ; bean, colour^ from its water, 
or impetuous, from its rapidity. 

Dart — Dorvatiuni ; bu/i, water ; pent, tranquil. 

Dee — Wales, 

Dee — Aberdeen, Y 

Dee — Wigton. 

Derwent — Cumberland, Derby, Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire, and Kent ; bu/t, water ; bea^y 
a hill or mountain. 

Don — Yorkshire ; ba, good ; <xban, river. Good 
river. Pronounced Daun. 

boBJb, pronounced Dovy^ bois- 

terous, swelling ; called the 

" ' y Stuccia, by the Romans, 

I mound, promontory. 

Dwyrid — Montgomeryshire ; ba;t, water ; /tlbe, 
mire, or muddy stream. 

Eden — Cumberland ; Eden, Welsh, for a wing. 
Winged river. 

Elwy — Flintshire, Elway^ Glamorgan ; eJll, a 
precipice ; bujbe. Yellow river by a precipice. 

Kndirall — Herefordshire ; c^, water ; maol, a 
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promontory, or headland, or bald ; i. e. without 
trecB. 

Erne — Devonshire ; eapma, rustling ? 

Eske — Dumfricshire. Peebles j uJf^e, water. 

Ewannif — Glamorganshire ; Euwn, (Welsh) 
wandering. 

Exe — Devonshire, Isca ; ofce, water, tide. 

Foidiner — Nottinghamshire ; poJlI, slow ; mo;i, 
great. The slow large branch of a river. 

Fowey — Cornwall ; jroBaJb, lively, quick, rapid. 
i*ronounced Fowey. 

Erome — Hereford and Dorsetshire ; fpeam, a 
root, stream or branch. 

Gade — Hertfordshire ; jato, an osier, or withe of 
sally ; the stream having those trees growing on 
its bank. 

Glengoner — Lanarkshire ; slecO) a valley ; 
jon«xi), fascinating, ileUghtful. 

Gojft — Derbyshire ; ^oer, rushing, purging, 
clcaneing. 

Greta — Citniherlaud ; Graid, (Welsh,) vehe- 
ment, rushing. 

GruTifiy — Monmouth ; jpJanac, sunny, warm, 
or green ; J;i'«i, the sun who makes all plants 
green. 

Gttath — lincolnshire ; jo^'f, danger, jeo- 
partly. 

Gwain — Pembrokeshire ; Gwaen, (Welsh). 
That flows. r 
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Owili — Caermarthen ; Gwili, (Welsh.) Full 
of turns, of devious coui*se. 

Heyne — Devon ; Heini, (Welsh,) brisk, lively ; 
eJn, water. 

Heyl — Cornwall ; e<\l, a swan. 

Humher — York and Nottinghamshire ; am, the 
earth ; ba;\, the sea ; or the inland sea. The old 
Roman name was Abus, from ab, a river, by way 
of eminence, the River. 

Idle — ^Nottingham •, Jt, corn ; Jol, variety ; or 
the stream which passes through a country 
abounding in all kinds of corn. 

Irwell — Lancashire ; M^, west ; be^l, sands. 
West sandy stream. 

Isis — Oxfordshire ; );<-ca, water. A branch of 
the Thames. 

Isle — Somerset ; J/-J0I, private, low, secret. 

Itchen — Hants ; Jtr, corn ; ce<\n, cattle. A 
river in a corn and cattle country. 

/y//l Bedford ; eJmJlc, tardy, slow. Pro- 

Ivelj nounced Evil. 

Ken — Devonshire ; cea^, a head ; or cean, 
cattle. 

Kennett — Berkshire ; ceanacc, light, clear. 

Key — Wiltshire ; cae, a hedge. 

Lachty — Fifeshire ; Lach, (Welsh,) loose, flow- 
ing. 

Lark — Suffolk, \ beo;, marsh, or a marshy fenny* 
Lea Essex, J stream. 
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Leen — Nottinghamshire ; leana, swampy, plain. 

Lemman — Devon, ") , ^ 1.4.1: 

' Clean), a boat; <xban, river. 

Zieven — Lancaster, j 

Liu — Glamorganshire lu, little, small. 

Lluchor — Glamorganshire ; luc<xj;t, clear, 
bright, resplendent. 

Lodden — ^Wilts ; lob, muddy ; <xB(xn, river. 
The muddy stream. Pronounced Loddaun. 

Looe — ^Cornwall ; lo, water. 

Lowther — Westmorland ; la<xbii;i, quickness, 
motion. 

Loyne or Lune — Lancashire ; lu, little ; <xBa/), 

river. Little river. 

Lugg Herefordshire, '\ . .n^ .1 

_^^ >luj, swift J rapid. 

Luke J 

Luce — See Abravannus, Wigton. 

Lynher — Cornwall ; UnJb, sluggish. 

Mar an — Hertfordshire ; ma^an, pleasing. 

Maun — Nottinghamshire ; nxxoD, silent, dumb, 
mute. 

Mawddach — Merioneth ; ma, good ; baj, fish. 

Mease — Leicester ; mea/-ac, fishy. 

Meden — Derby ; mJaban, a meadow. 

Medtcay — Kent ; mJaban, a meadow ; uab, pri- 
vate, lonely. 

Mersey — Lancashire ; maJ;t, sea ; al, a swan, 
or cormorant ; sea goose. 

i>2 
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Mite — Cumberland ; Mite, (Welsh,) a shallow 
stream, or vessel. 

Nen — ^Northampton and Lincolnshire ; nea/^, a 
wave or billow, or small stream. 

Nidd — Yorkshire — oJd, a battle. 

Okement — Devon ; oJce, water ; menn, clear. 

Ogmore — Glamorgan ; oJce, water ; moyt, 
great. 

Onet/ — Herefordshire ; on<x, slow, sluggish. 

Orr — Kirkudbright, ^ ttft, a stream running 

Ore — Fife, j through a valley. 

Orwell — Suffolk ; u^, as above ; beat, a mouth. 
The mouth of a stream running through a 
valley* 

Otter — Devon ; <3ic<x, a plain. 

Ouse — Northampton, Cambridge, Sussex, and 
Yorkshire ; J;^c<x, water. 

Rat/ — Oxford 1 

JRea — Herts, V/to, a running stream. 

Rea — Worcester, J 

lieed — Cumberland ; Rheed, (Welsh,) a run- 
ning or continued stream. 

Rib — Herts, Rhiab, (Welsh), a dribble, a 
small stream. 

Ribble — Lancaster ; Rhibiaul, (Welsh,) a drib- 
bling river, called by the Romans, Setantius ; y^Jt, 
rich ; <xban, river. The rich river. 

-Roc/i— Lancaster ; ;tu<xb, red. 
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Rytiier or Rather — Sussex; /tJot, a race, or 
running stream. 

Rumney — Gloucestershire ; ;tumac , a slough, 
hoggj ground. 

Severn — Sabriana ; y\x, a stream ; h^e^n, dirty, 
muddy, filthy. 

Sidr^jyevon ; yJob, silky, silvery. 

Silver — ^Devon ; yJolB<\^, fertile, fruitful. 

Soar — ^Leicester ; j^aJ/ie, water, river. 

Stoure — ^Kent, Essex, and Dorset ; ^oJ/i, 
stepping stones. 

Strine — StaflFord ; y^ftAn, lazy, slow, creeping. 

Strovd — Gloucester ; yt/iota, a strand. 

Strofo— Yorkshire, y^BaK, a barn, or granary, 
pwhaps from a com country. 

Tlr^— Glamorgan, ^ 



CAb, sudden, enforcing. 
\ A mountain stream. 
tixJb. The sea. 



Taoe*— Carmarthen, 

Taw — Glamorgan, 

Towejfy 

Tow, 

Tiefi, 

Tamar — ^Devon ; tanxx^e, the sluggard, or 
slow. 

Tay — Perth ; c<xeb, a fall. 

Tees — Durham ; tJoy-, tide. 

Teign — Devon ; reJjn, great haste, hurry, 
rapid. 

Tfeme— -Worcester ; temc, dark, black. 
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Thame — Oxford ; tame, quiet, gentle, still. 

Thames — The junction of Thame with Isis ; 
uJ/^e, water. Thamesis. The gentle river. 

Tidi — Devon ; tejbj, going, flowing. 

Tivy — South Wales, called by the Romans, 
Tucrobis, from tuac, north, and c/iaob, branch. 

Tone — Somersetshire ; to^, a wave, a billow. 

Towey — Tohius ; t:<xob;rj<x/i, the west. 

Trent — Nottinghamshire ; t/tj, third ; e/?, 
water, or stream. The third stream of the Hmn- 
ber. 

Trwduay — Caermarthen ; Trwd, (Welsh), 
passing through. 

Tweed — Northumberland, called Alaun ; d, 
a trout or salmon ; <xban , river. The salmon river, 

Tyne — Northumberland ; treJjn, hasty, rapid. 

Verniew — Montgomery ; pea^n, alder tree. 

Voliha — Cornwall ; moving, constant stream ; 
poUbac. 

IJsk — Monmouth ; )/-ca, water. 

TVainrush — Oxford ; peJne, a boor, or far- 
mer ; ]\{Xfy a wood. 

Wandle — pan, declivity, steepness ; bal, a 
dale. 

TVantsum — Kent ; pan, declivity ; y-amaa/i, a 
spring. 

JVatergall — Warwickshire ; pata, a field, or 
plain ; jual, coal. 
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Waveney — Norfolk ; paoB, robber, or pirate ; 
aBan, river. The river of pirates. 

Tf^ear — Durham ; fea/t, grass. 

TVelland — ^Northampton, Rutland ; pel, strife ; 
<iK<xn, river. River of strife or contest. 

TVensum — Norfolk ; pej/je, a farmer ; y-uma;i, 
a spring. 

/^iPe//^ Warwick ; bui/tbe, full, bloated. 

Wey — Surrey ; baJbe, yellow. 

JVharfe — Yorkshire ; buJ^be, full, bloated. 

Wheehok — Cheshire ; buJbe, yellow ; loc, lake. 

;^/^_Wilts ; buJUb, dark, death. 

Winson^ or Stoke — Norfolk ; buJrje, rapid ; 
<Lban, river. 

tVisk — )fc^j water. 

fVye — Hereford, Derbyshire : buJbe. 

Far-Isleof Wight,! *^"«*^ Garyanum by tho 
Fare-Norfolk, \ Romans ; 5*,,b, bois- 

J terous; aman, river. 
Yarrow — Lancashire ; M/t, dark ; <x;t(x, country. 
Yeo — Somerset ; e<\, a farmer. 
Yore^ or Eun — Yorkshire ; auriferous : o^ac, 
producing gold. 

ROMAN NAMES OF THE ESTUARIES OF 

BRITAIN. 

Boderia or Bodotria — Firth of Forth. This 
name is probably from the noise or roaring of the 
sea : bobaJ/ic, is a deafening, or making a noise. 
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Dunum — Mouth of Tees j ban, the hilly. 

Oabrantuicorum Sinus portuosus: jaba^i, a 
goat: <xB<xn, river. The river of goats. Piro- 
nounced Grabraun. 

Metaris — The wash between Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk : mJobdfi, good pasture. 

Tamissa^ or Jamissa — ^The mouth of the 
Thames. 

Partus Adurni — Portsmouth : «, the : buft, 
water. 

Cemonis Ostea — Falmouth. 

Sabrina — Bristol Channel: ;ra, stream, or chan- 
nel : b;te<Ln, dirty, or foul. 

Moricambe — The estuary between Lanca- 
shire and Westmorland: mu);teacy a sailor, a 
mariner : cam, deceit. The seaman's cheat, or 
decoy, a name it well deserves. 

Ituna or Solway — Jtr, corn : <xm<3uj, river. The 
com river. 

JBelisama — Mersey. This was called after the 
goddess Belasamain, the queen of heaven, and led 
to the Cornavii, or holy district of Cheshire and 
Staffordshire. 

Lemanus — Portus, Hithe: leano, a rower: 
<xm<xn, river. The boat river. 

VecicB — The Isle of Wight : peJc, view, vision. 

T^enta — Kean, a woman : ceac, house. Pro- 
nounced Vantagh, The palace of a queen. 
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Venta Icenorum, the palaces of Boadicea, queen 
of the Iceni. Venta Silvn/m. The palace or 
house of the queen of the Silures. 



BRITISH CUSTOMS. 



^^Britain, at Oesar's invasion, was divided into 
. a great many petty states, or governments, inso- 
much that the different interest of princes, was 
the source of continual dissenaions. An antient 
author declares, (says Sammes,) without naming 
him, 

" That every one delighted in provoking quar- 
relfl, that it was their daily exercise and pleasure 
to be skirmisliing ; that tliey were continually 
going out in parties, fortifj-irig and entrenching, 
numy times rather out of delight than any ne- 
ceesity." 

Their custom of fighting in chariots, they de- 
rived, no doubt, from their Phenician anceetora, 
I and their names for those chariots, are all Irish. 
Hkeda — ;teJb, a plain or level ground. Some 
of these chariots are armed with scythes, an* 
were eometitnes called Cov'mi. Lucan calls one 
of them comtratm covmus : now caorii, is run- 
ning tt^ether : and caomJn, would be a few nin- 
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ning together, or small chariot carrying a few 
persons. 

The Essedum^ called by the Fhenicians, Has- 
sedaUy was another kind of chariot of war, to 
carry men quickly from one part to another. TTie 
name is from e)f, a band : e<xb, protection, or a 
band protected by a chariot ; the drivers were 
called Essedariis : Irish, eJ;<-eboJ;t, a driver of a 
chariot, or one who fights in a chariot. 

The Carriy is the Irish c<x;t;t, a cart for carry- 
ing the baggage. 

The Benria^ Irish, ben, a vehicle, was rather 
a generic name for all carriages. 

The Britons fought in bodies called Catena^ 
similar to the Roman Legion, and the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx : cat, is bottle, and also a body of 
three hundred soldiers : and troj^tb, is fuel or ma- 
terial : catoJ;tb, material for use : cetre^tn. a troop 
of soldiers. 

" Among the antient Scots, the common sol- 
diers were called Catharni^ or fighting bands. The 
kerns of the English (Irish), the kaetrine of the 
Scots lowlanders : and the Caterva of the Ro- 
mans are all deriwed from this Celtic word.*** 

The Britons were very swift on foot. They 
had a shield and a short spear, in the lower part 

* Macphcrson's Diss. 145. 
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of which hung a belly by shaking of which they 
thought to affright and amaze their enemies. 
They used daggers also. 

It is remarkable that almost all the brazen 
spear-heads, formed either in England or Ireland, 
have a loop for the purpose of suspending the 
bell to it, or perhaps a flag to frighten horses, 
like the modern lancer. 

The weapons of the Celtae were called Spatha^ 
Ixmcea^ Spanim^ Cateiaj Matara^ or Mataris^ 
Thyreos and Cetrum, or Cetra. 

Mr. Sammes gives many curious and learned 
guesses at these names ; the Spatha^ he sup- 
poses to be a two-edged sword, under the Spanish 
E Spathaj &c. but I think incorrectly ; fpabaJm, 
is, / knock down. Tlierefore the f p<xb<x was pro- 
bably a club, or mace of war. 

Oessum or OcBSuniy was a dart wliich required 
address to use, by the cavalry ; 5<xJ/-cJb, is a war- 
rior on horseback, a cavalier ; 5<xJy^e, valour ; 
jaJy, craft, cunning y generalship.* 

Laficea — Irish, l<x;7f<xJbe, a pikeman« Pro- 
nounced Lancea. 



* Galli per dumos adcrant 

Duo quisque olpina coruscant, 
Gacsa manu, scutis protecti corpora longis." 

Virffil j!Encid, viii. v. 660. 



L 
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Sparum — ^y^A/t^aJm, I drive, or tliniet, or 
pierce, probably a long spear. 

Cateia — " All the commentators from old Ser- 
yius, and together with them, all the compilers 
of Dictionaries, have mistaken the meaning of 
that word. Cateia is undoubtedly of Celtic ori- 
ginal, and in the Gaelic dialect of that tongue, 
means a fiery dart.*' — Macphersan^s Diss. 853. 
jat:, a dart ; tea/-, fire. 

Matara — The Gaelic mJobo^, is a knife, or 
dagger. 

Thyreos — Was a weapon with teeUi like a 
saw ; t<xJ;ieo/^, is a saw. 

Cetrum — The Gaelic cdJc/teJm, is fame^ vic- 
tory, triumph. It is probable this weapon reeeived 
its name from having been found an ^ectual 
weapon. 

The foregoing collations are conceived -to be 
sufficient to establish the identity of the Britoi», 
Gauls, and Irish, as people of the swne origin, 
and with the former chapters establish them as the 
genuine Celtae, and that people as a 
colony. 



THE CELTiE- 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Ood$ of the Gauls and Britone, the eame — Druids — 
BaaPsfire-.~JI£oloch~^ Taramis — Teutates^^ Camulus — Baal 
-^Beal — Belsamenf^Belatucadrus — Moguntus '^ Apollo Gra- 
nius Maserva — Belasama — Ardoena — Diana Onvana — 
Caer Palas-^Adraste — Draoiste-^ Venus — Divona-^ Well 
warship — Bam breac, what f — Rev. Charles O* Conor. 



CiESAR, Diodorus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and all 
oiher writers agree, that the Gauls and Britons 
had the same deities, and worship ; that their 
superstitions and religious ceremonies, were the 
same. The former declares also, the Druids 
of Britain were the most eminent and learned, 
and on that account, were of course referred to 
as authorities on all difficult questions. In fact, 
the focus of learning, and primacy of the reli- 
gion, and philosophy of Druidism, was the Bri- 
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tish islands : and the youth of Gaul were sent 
thither for education, as the seat of learning 
and science. 

In speaking of the religion of the Grauls and 
Britons, Mr. Sammes says : " This consent of 
both nations, in the uniformity of worship, does 
7iot argue them to be of the same original, 
but is to be attributed to Druid interest, who 
nevertheless, kept up their authority and inter- 
est on all hands.'* 

The religion of idolatry was not proselyting, 
or likely to be changed, by any people, for a re- 
ligion of the same cast of character : they often 
fancied a god, whose name was different, but 
whose attributes were similar to their own, to 
be the same, and therefore adopted him. There 
is but one equally cogent evidence of identity 
of origin^ than identity of superstition and 
objects of worshipy and that is identity of Ian- 
guagey for nothing is more difficult to eradicate 
in a people than religious impressions, and the 
objects of religious veneration ; customs of re- 
ligious observation of places, times, and seasons, 
continue long after the recollection of the objects 
of their institution are passed away. Thus we 
see at this day, fires lighted up in Ireland, on 
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the eve of the Btimmer eolstice, and the equinoxes 
to the Fhenician ^od, Baal, and even called 
BaaVs^re, bealcJnrje, though the object of vene- 
ration be forgotten, and is now transferred from 
Bool to St. John the Baptist. 

Moloch had seven chapels in his temples, and 
Persian temples of i/ie sun seven gates. The 
Irish Baal and Moloch had the same mystical 
number of chapels in their temples, which, on 
the introduction of Christianitj-, were appro- 
priated to the uses of the new religion ; and 
seven churches are still to he found in many 
parts of Ireland congregated together, as at Glen- 
dologh, Clonmacnoisc, &c. &c, which places are 
designated generally by that name, and more fre- 
quently called Seven Churches than Glendalogh 
or Clonmacnobe. This number of churches in one 
place, could only have been caused by its mystical 
number, not by the wants of religious worship. 



Mr. Sammes says : " Tlie Gods of the Gauls, 
as Apollo, Minerva, Jupiter, Mars, Minerva, &c. 
were Greek gods, and idolized by the Briton with 
the same ceremonies as in Greece, and had the 
same ofBccs ascribed to them : it is manifei^t they 
were introduced by the Druids, and worshipped 
Iritaiu, before Gaul, and from thence translated 
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into that nation." _ I have not been able to 
cover that they worshipped those gods by Greek 
names: they worshipped indeed g-ods, whose aU 
tributes were similar, and to whom the Romans 
gave those names, but they had their religion 
from the Phenicians, not from the Greeks, who 
themselves borrowed much of their theology 
from the same source. After the Britons became 
Romans, they added the Roman names, vsApoUo' 
Grannits, and Miuerva-Belasama, AfercttriitS' 
Teutale9, &c. 



The principal deities of the Celtae were 
cian Baal, who was their favourite deity, Tam- 
mis. Telltales, Hestts, Beftsama, Otttana, Ad- 
raate, Dicona, Sec. whose names and attril 
are all exjiressive, and to be explained in 
etymona. 



Fheifl 
Fara- 
,Ad- 
ibut^H 



Taramis, or Taran, from the Irish tolftn, 
a great noise, and coJpneae, thunder. The god 
of thunder, or king of the gods, called also 
Moloch, by the Phenicians, and by the 
mo{c,Jire, to whom the Plienicians forced tbeir 
dren to paas tbroug^h the fire. So did the 
and Britains fo Taramis, aud so do the. Irish 
at this day ; on the fires of the Baltine, before 
alluded to, the children run and jump throi 



ird^H 
GaJH 
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Uieni. Taram, in Pbenician, is thunder. Lucan 
says; 

' Et Toramis Scythicte uon mitior ara DiaaiiQ.' 
' For upon his altars, human sacrifices were slain.* 

The Moloch of the Gaula seem to have been 
a refinement on the cruelty of the Pbenician ori- 
glnal, for they made an image of a man of im- 
mense size, in wicker-work, and having; forced 
into it living human beings, surrounded it with 
iitflammable materials, set it on fire, and thus 
burned the unhappy creatures alive.* 

Teulates, in Irish is b7a, god ; Za^r, the Celtic 
f nf trade, one of the deified patriarchs of 
the Gael, of whom hereafter. Livy calls hini Mer- 
curitts Teutates ; and that Scipio, went up a 
mount, sacred to Mercnr'ltts Teutates, " where- 
by," «ays Mr. Somine^, " it appears the Britons i 
and Gauls cast up mounts, and dedicated them 
to his honour, especially where many ways met. 
s was esteemed above all gods by the Druids." 

pJi&W8 was worshipped by the Gauljj, under 
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tlie name of Hems, a name of Phenician del 
vation, that is, Hizzus, by wlucli name the Ph( 
nician, as well as British, called their god qfic 
He was likewise called Camolns, sig^nifyin^, 
in Phenician, a lord or governor ;" in Gaelic, 
cflit), is mighty ; aJl, arms, or mighty in war, 
Camden gives a coin of Cunobeline, with 
head, a helmet, and a spear, and c.'a.m. 
From Comolus, the seat of government of this 
prince, was called Comolodunum, or the Hill of 
CamoliiS. 



" JDaal, beul ; Betns, BeVuuis, the siin. Apolla^fl 
the god of the Chaldeans and Phenicians, was 
also a chief divinity of the Celtse. In the 
Lacontan dialect BiXn, signifies the sun ; and in 
the Cretick A/BiXioo, as Hesychins witncsscth, 
and all from the Phenicians. A^iXnnx, is Apollo, 
Sometimes the Phenicians gave him a simame, 
as Philo BibUiis, out of Saticonjathon evidenceth, 
calling him Behameji, the lord of the hearmia" 
Mr. Sammes not understanding Gaelic, was 
ignorant that the Irish called this god by this 
very name of becil ^*mdJn, which has the pre- 
cise meaning in Gaelic as in Phenician — the lord 
of heaven. 



Several altars were erected to Baal, by 1 



mans, after their conquest of Britain, which 
have been discovered at different periods ; the 
inscriptions on some are given by Camden, but 
no correct explanation of their meaning has hi- 
therto been rendered. The Gaelic language sup- 
phes this defect. 



On an altar-stone, dug up near Kirby Thore, 
Westmorland, in this inscription : 



DEO 

BELATUCAD 

RO LIB. VOTU 

M. FECIT 

lOLUS. 



Deo Belatucadro Ubenira Votiun fecit lolus. 
To the god (beat coac cafy^ayc) Baal, the friend 
Z man. lotus made hi$ free loow. 




L second altar, found near Irby, in Cum- 
\f is thifi inscription : 



BELATU 
CADRO 
JUL. CI 
VILIS 
OPT 
V. .S. L. 5f. 
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Belatucadro (beftlwi«ce«»;ieac) Julius Cmlis Op- 
tio votuin solvit libens merito. To Baal the 
friend of matt, Jnliits Optio,paid laifree eow. i 

Another : 

DEO 

SANCTO BEL A 

TUCADUO 

AVRELIVS 

DIATOVA AHA. E 

X VOTO POSUIT. 

LL. MM. 



Deo sancto Belatucadro Aurelius Diatova aram 
ex voto posuit lubens lubens raerito raerito. 7o 
the holy God BanI, the friend of man, Aure- 
J'ms Diatova, set up this altar most freely tnui 
properly. 

These appropriate and distinguished cpithebs 
applied to the Sun, or Baal, by the antient Bri- 
tish Romans, palpably Gaelic, are unanswerable 
evidences of the identity of the people of the 
two islands and Gaul, which the most unwil- 
ling and incredulous caviller at etymolog'ies, can 
scarcely refuse to receive as conclusive. It 
proves njore, for it shows an identity of the doj- 
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ties of the Celtffi and the Fheaicituis, for which 
the reader is referred to Chapter II. Sainmes 
attempts to account for the meaning of atucO' 
drita, in a most fanciful way ; but my object is 
not to criticise that learned writer, who with ih- 
defatigable industry collected facts from almost 
all the writers of antiquity ; but wanted the key, 
to explain their import, not knowing the language 
spoken by the people about whom he wrote. With 
his imperfect lights, however, he saw the truth of 
the Phenician origin of the Celtse, although his de- 
tails and conclusions were in most instances er- 
roneous. 

Two other inscriptions were found in the river, 
near Uisingham, in Northumberland. The 
erst: 



DEO MOGUNTI. CAD 



k 



The BecoDd : 



DEO MOUNO. CAD. 



Both these altars were to bl* mtifjne caft/ieac. 
TAe great patron friendly God. Hie Pheni- 
daos Iiad a god, called Baal Ma^jm, or DagoJi, 
vhich might be the same as this god beal maJjne. 
The great lord. 



" In the lordship of Merchiston, near Ediiibro,* j 
was dug: "P *" altar-stone with an inscription 
to Apollo Granniis." 

Camden gives this inscription, irom an ao'l 
curate copy by Sir Peter Young, tutor to king 1 
James L (VI.) as follows : 

AFOLLINI 

GRANNO 

Q. LUSIUS 

SABINIANUS 

PROC. 

AUG 

V. S. S. L. V. M. 

" adding who this Apollo GrannuB was, and wfaeni 
he had this name, none of the Society of Anti-' 
quarieB, that I know of, has yet informed us, but, 
if 1 may be allowed to Interpose my inferior judg- 
ment, I should suppose that Apollo, called O; 
?tns, by the Romans, was the same whom t1 
Greeks called AjroXXani AxtpafKotmi;, or the loj 
haired ; for Isidore calls the long locks of tl 
Goths Grannos." 

Orian, is one of a great many Celtic nai 
of the sun, and is still the Gaelic name, ani. 
from his beams, ^/vtMnac, signifies long-hairtMl 
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which is the natural epithet for the sun in all na- 
tions. There is a mountain in Ireland called 
flelb na simian, Slieve Tia grian, or the mountwn 
of the Sun. 

The following inscription to Baal, at Palmyra, 
is very similar to the foreg^oing, and indicates the 
60urce from which the Celtic theology was de- 
rived, by .the kindred epithets. Sammes says : 

" In Palmyra, a city of the Phenicians, there 
was this inscription, (which because it refers to 
this god Belinus,) I will put down : 

ArJIBIIAO KAl MAAAK BHACl IIATPQOIS OEOIS. 

" To Agli Belus and Mala/c Belns, nalioe 
or country gods — that is, as some intorjjret it, 
to the winter and summer sun, for upon the mar- 
ble upon which this inscription was found, he was 
both ways represented ; but tlie Britons repre- 
sented htm with a harp, as may be seen on a coin 
uf Cunobelinus, and without doubt, had all the 
opinions of him as the Greeks and I'henicians 
had. "• 



On a stone found i 
scription : 



Aquitain, was this 



MINERVA BELISAMJE 
To Minerva the queen of heaven. 

Diana, (says Polyienus,) the Gauls, most especial- 
ly worshipped.* An image of Minerva was dug up 
in Munmouthshirc, in IGOS, girt about, and short 
trussed, bearing a quiver, but her Iiead, liands^ 
and feet were broken off. It was found on a 
pavement of tiles, in chequer-work, and an 
inscription to her honour was afterwards found, 
not far off. Tlie aestuary of the Mersey, was 
called by the Romans ^stuariftm Belhamte, 
and the river itself bore the name of Bclisamum. ' 
Her name Ardurena, or Ardoena, is fl;tb, high ; 
&Jon, protection. Ardoeita, high, or illttstrious 
Diana. 



Ojivatut, was a goddess of the Gauls, to whose, 
honour a temple was erected in Bath, the site 
which is now occupied by the cathedral. Mr, 
Sammes and others, suppose her the same as MUl 
nerva, for no reason perhaps, but that this dcttjrj 
was a female, which the name literally 
on, the — Ban, woman, pronounced Onvan, the 
goddess or female deity. 



whoae^^l 

I site or^^l 

Mr.fl 

as MU^^I 
is dcttn^^l 
tuewu : ^^^ 



• Polywnus. lib, i 
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The name of Bath, amon^ the Britons, was 
Caer Palladnr, and has been supposed to be as 
the city of Pallas. This is erroneous ; caic)^ 
■poXcf, pronounced Caer Palas, is literally the city 
of the palace, or royal residence. 

Andraste, is mentioned by Dio, as a goddess 
of the Britons. Mr. Samnies, eays : " This was 
the goddess of victory, the British Amazon 
Boadicea called upon after her gjeat victories 
over the Romans, having' destroyed 80,000 of 
them, het words were these — ' I yield yo thanks, 
O Andraste, and being a woman, / call upon 
thee, O moman.' " This deity was undoubtedly 
the Onvana of the Britons, for here Boadicea 
calls upon her by that name. I call on thee. On 
Ban, the woman ; haM o ambtrdn, was the mother 
of ecil. Andraste and Onvana were the same. 



She was not the goddess of victory, but re- 
retye, ^Iflbjici/-, was a fury, or infernal diety, of 
the Irish, and of course of the antient Britons. 
Slie was supposed by many to be Venus, and for 
a better reason than her sex ; bo-na, pronounced 
eana, a woman, sounds somewhat like Venua, 
which name had certainly a Phenician or Celtic 
origin, for in Gaelic, its meaning is the goddess of 
beauty ; Kan, a woman ; ftea/-, beautiful, pro- 
nounced Vaudus, or Vanas, the heautijul woman. 
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The name of Andraate, in its Gaelic com- 
pound, is worthy of remark ; tin, the tifiAol, wilck, 
demon, or goddess ; also the dritidess, or magi- 
ciait. T)nao}f, is also sensual desire, therefore,™ 
fln&;taoY, may mean Venus, in her attribute < 
goddess of love. 



The attributes of Venus-Pallas, aud even 
Diana, may have all been attributed to Andraste, 
and the similarity of name with Astarte (or As- 
tarotli) of the Phenicians, favours the Pheniciun 
origin of the Celtaj. 



The Phenicians, according to Fausanius, wor- 
shipped their Venus, armed with a spear, as tlie 
goddess of war. The Lacedemonians also put up, . 
her statue in armour. 



ren ^H 
5te, ^^ 
s- 



Laccdemone Pallas." 



" Annataiu vidit 



Tlie Romans also had a temple to Venus Vi& | 
trix, atCamalodunum, or Maiden, in Es 
Tacitus says: "The statue of Victory at Cuns- 
lodunum, of itself, fell down backwards, as if 
it yielded to its enemies," 



^eH^worshif. 



FOUNTAIN WORSHIP. 



The Celtffl were much addicted to the worship 
of fountains and rivers, as divinities. They had 
a deity called Divotta, or the river g'od. 

" Divona Celtorum lingua foDs oddite Divii." 

Autofiiua. 

l^Ja, god : aban, river. Pronounced Divaun, 
or the river god. 

The History of St. Patriclt, which is prefixed 
to the antient copy of the New Testament, com- 
monly called the Book of Armagh, a MS. of 
the 7th century, contains the following passage : 

" And he (St. Patrick) came to l^na maige, 
which is called Slam, because it was intimated to 
liim that the magi honoured this J^ountain, and 
made donations to it, us gifts to a god." — " For 
they sacrificed gifts to the fountain, arid wor- 
shipped it like a god"* 

• Et veriil ad FoDtcm Finntaige, qui dicitur Slan, quia 
indicMam iUi quod honorabant imigi fontem et immolavc- 
ruat dona ad ilium in dtinum dii,'' 

" Quia adorabant fontetii in nindum dii." 

Irish Antiquarian Rctcarches Apptndix MJs. 
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Every one who has been in the country part 
of Ireland, must bare obserred, eitber the devo- 
lees on their knees at the holy wells, or the votive 
rags hung on the branches of the trees, or sbrube, 
which surround it. 



The writer of the " Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantr)'," gives a \"ivid description of a 
pilgrimage to a holy \m\l, which is certaualy 
not overcharged. With what obstinate pei-tii 
nacity these antient customs are adhered to^' 
and how readily is the worship transferred 
from Baal, to St. John the Baptist, and froGi 
Belasama to the Virgin Mary, to whom tb^ 
old title of queen of' heaven has been 
ierred : even the cakes which the idolatrous Jew«^ 
in imitation of the Phenicians, made in honour 
of the queen of heaven are still the most popular 
cake in Ireland under the old nura&ofbafo b^eoc, 
The burn brack, or speckled cake. 



a 



The late Rev. Charles O'Connor, in his thii 
letter of Colnmbantis, gives a very interestii 
statement of Irish well-worsliip, in a letter ad- 
dressed to his brother, the late Owen CyCwi- 
nor Don. He eays : 






* I luve ofUn iuquired of your t«iiaiit% i 
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they tbenttelves thought of their pilgrimages to the 
wells of Kili'Archt, Tobhar-Brighde, Tobbar 
Mttire, near £lpbin,aiid3/oore, near Castlereagh, 
where multitudes assembled annually to celebrate 
what tliey, in broken English, termed Patterns, 
(Patron's days) : and when I jiressed a rery old 
man, Owen Hester, to state what possible advan- 
tage he expected to derive from tlie singiilar cus> 
torn of frequenting in particular such wells as were 
contiguous to an old blasted oak, or an upright 
uuheum stoae, and what the moaning was of 
the yet more singular custom of eticking rags 
on the branches of such trees, and spitting on 
them, bis answer, and the answer of the oldest 
men, was, that their ancestors always did it ; that 
it was a preservative against Geasa-Drooidecht, 
i. e. the sorceries of Druids ; that their cattle 
were preserved by it from infectious disorders j 
that the daoitti maithe, i. e. the fairies, were 
kept in good humour by it ; and so thoroughly 
persuaded were they of the sanctity of these 
I'agan practices, that they would travel bare- 
headed and bare-footed from ten to twenty miles 
for the purpose of crawling on their knees round 
these wells, and upright stones, and oak trees, 
Westward, as the sun travels, some three times, 
some six, some nine, and so on, in uneven ntmi' 
bere, until their voluatary penances were com- 



pletely fulfilled. The waters of Logh- Con were 

deemed so sacred from antient usage, that they 
would throw into the lake whole rolls of butter, 
as a preservative for the milk of their cows 
against Qeasa-Draoideackt '. 

" The same customs existed among the Irish 
colonies of the Highlands and Western Islands ; 
and even in some parts of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. ' I have often ohserved,' says Mr. Brand, 
* shreds, or bits of rags, upon the bushes that 
overhang a well in the road to Benton, near New- 
castle, which is called the Mag-well.'* Mr. Pen- 
nant says, ' tiiey visit the well of Spye, in Scot- 
land, for many distempers, and the well of Drach- 
aldy,\ for as many, offering small pieces of monej 
and hits of rags.*t J 

OHIGIS OF WELL-WOBSHIP. " 

" From my earliest days, I recollect having 
expressed my wonder at these customs of our 
countrymen ; and our good Dr. M*Dermot, trf" 

• Brand's Popular Antiquities. Newcastle, 1777, p. 100. 

t bpaoJce, druids ; dJlr, Aigh plaet, or liouK. The 
high place, or house of the Druids. 

( PcnnaDt's Tour in Scotland. Shan't Hist, or Moray, 
p. 177. Martin's Western Islands. Lond. 1703, p. 7, \ 



d. 1703, p, 7, ^W^^ 
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Coolavin, will recollect a conversation on this 
subject, in which he agreed, that they are of Plice- 
iiician origin, and contribute, with many other 
proofs, to demonstrate the progress of population 
from the East to the West. 

" ' TTie worship of fountains,' says Stanley, 
' may be traced to the Chaldeans. Besides the 
three orders of Intellectuals, which Psellus styles 
seven fountains, and the anonymous Sumniarist, 
Fountainous Fathers, the latter gives an account 
of many other fountains, and they reverence, 
saith he, material fountains, and next after these 
the principalities.'* 

" A passage from Hanway's travels leads di- 
rectly to the oriental origin of these Druidical su- 
perstitions : 'We arrived at a desolate Caravan- 
serai, where we foimd nothing hut water. I ob- 
served a tree with a numher of rags to the 
branches. These were so many charms, which 
passengers, coming from Ghilaw, a province re- 
markable for agues, had left there, in a fond ex- 
pectation of leaving their disease also in the same 
spot.'t 



• Stanley's Chaldaio Philos. p. 23. 
■+ Hanway's Travels, Lond. 1733, vol. I. p. !77, aud again 
260. 



From Chaldea and Persia, well-worship paas> 
ed into Arabia, where the well of Zimsim, 
at Mecca, was celebrated from the remotest ages» 
antecedent to the days of Mahomet j thence into 
Egypt and Lybia, celebrated for the sacred foun> 
tain of Jupiter Ammon, named Fons So/rs by 
Pliny ; and thence into Greece, Italy, Npain, and 
Ireland.* * Of all people,' says S. Athanasius,- 
' the Egyptians are the most addicted to the wor- . 
ehip of fountains, holding them as divine.t NowJ 
the Egyptian superstitioriB traTelled westward J 
from Chaldea to Egypt, and from Egypt 
Greece,J 

" Pursuing this western course, in the ti 
of primeval population, we find Numa's f 
Egeri^, tlie Fontinalia Itomaiia, tlie Aqua 1 
rentvuF, and the adjoining sacred grove wh^ 
the Ferim Latirup were celebrated-S Now thei 




• Sencea says, " Magnorum fluvioram capita vcnoramor, 
" eoluntur aquarum calentium fonh>B, et qtiiedam stagm. rjupd 
<■ vgI opacitas, vel unmeoBa altitudo sacTavik" — SenccOt Efi.' 1 
41. 

\ S. Athanaa. contra Gentes, p. 2. 

:{ On ihU progress from Egypt to Greece all tlie I 
are now agreed. See Eusebij Chroo. p. II, and Joa 
against Appian, 1. 1. TradidU jEgpptU Sabyltm, ^ 
AeMvit. 

§ Liv. L 1, c. 4D. 
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waters and grove were considered as possessed of 
inherent divinity, ' cui numen etiam ct divinus 
coitus tributus fuit,'' and the Foiitinalia of Pa- 
gan Rome were celebrated, as were those of the 
Irish Sceligs, about the atumnal equinox.! 

*' It is remarkable, that well- worshipping exists 
now in no part of Italy, where it is abolished by 
Christianity ; and yet that it exists amongst the 
clan hita Bhascoine of Ireland, an it existed 
anciently amongst the f'ascotis and other tribes 
of Iberia, from whom the ancient Irisli Skas- 
coTis are undoubtedly derived. Gruter gives an 
inscription, ' Vasconise in Hispania, Fonti di- 
vino.'t 

" The Greeks relate that Perseus, the most 
ancient of their heroes, conquered Egypt, Ly- 
bia, and the nations about Mount Atlas, which 
he and Hercules only are said to have passed ;§ 



•Cluver. Ila]. L2, p. 719. 

f In the Pagan CalenJar of Rome, the Fonlinalia were 

marked 4tD Iil. Octobr. as in the antientTasti, published by 

Kabrieiua. Now the Irish Scelig I-'ontinalia, were eelcbrated 

oo the 29th of Sept«niber. 

J: Gruter, Inscript. vol, 1. p. xcU-. 
§' Atlas Apes Perseo and Herculi pervius.' Soliniis, 
c 24, aiid Schol. Vrt in, Lyeophr, v. 838. 



that thence he curried his uonqiiestd beyond tho^ 
Pillars of Herculea into Iberia j that he subdued 
the Iberians of the provinces surroundings the 
Phipnician city of Tartessus, the Tharshish of the 
Scriptures ; that his wife was Asterie, the daug-hter 
of liaai, the Astarte of Tyre, of Sidon, and of 
Carthage ; that he taught mariners to steer by theJ 
jiolar star, whereas before they steered verj 
vaguely by the Great Bear ; and that some sacrei 
wells in the vicinity of Carthage were from him 
named the wells of Perseus." 



his- 1 

ieat^H 



"The connection of this worship with the his- 
torical traditions of the Pagan Irish is so evidea^ 
and so extensive, that it affords a subject ofusi 
ful and pleasing discovery, as it strongly illustrates 
the Mosaic account of the progress of population 
from the plains of Sennaar to the western extre- 
mities of Europe, and exposes, in a very forcible 
manner, tlie futility of those ridiculous systems, 
by which Bailly and the French Revolutionists 
have endeavoured to account for the origin of 



* Excerpta ex Diodori Libro, 40, apuil PlioUum, in Bibi 
liotU. p. 1152. Ovid. Trist 1. 1, Eleg. 3, v. 4S. Nat* 
Cornea, I. 7, c. 18. Strabo, 1. 17, p. Iltit*. Diodor. I. 1, p.a 
CliiMiiicou Pasclidlp, p. 38. Herodot. I. 6. c. o-I. 
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man, tracing his progress from N. to S. in direct 
op]K>sition to all the Instoriee, all the traditions, 
and all the vestiges of ancient nations ! 

" Facciolati observes from Gfutcr, that in Pagan 
times fountains were consecrated to Baal.* Pan- 
Banias says, that at Fhser%, in Achuia, was a foun- 
tain sacred to Hermes, which was called Kama, 
near which were thirty large upright stones, 
erected in remote ages, when, instead of images, 
the Greeks adored unhewn stones.! Now, such 
precisely was the religion of Pagan Ireland. To 
this day, the word used for a pilgrim;ige by the 
common Irish is Ailithre. So the Annals of the 
Four Masters say, that ' Arthgal, son of Cathal, 
king of Gonnanght, took the penitential staff, and 
travelled to Hiona dia ailithre,' i. e. on his pil- 
grimiige.t This word Ailithre is composed of 



* Cniter, n. 3, p. 37. Facciolati at tJic word Beteniu. 
t Pausan.l. 7. p. 379. 
t IV MMters 777.— BeJe notices tJiU IrisI) word Ait, 
L I, c. 12, wliLTP he saj-s that tLe nauie .^tCVwi/A signified 
in Irbh the RpcA ufClutd. Tlie oncirnt writer of the 7lhLire 
i>r8. Patrick 8ay», iu hit 2d book, c. 38, that El-phtn, pro- 
perly .lil-fin, is so called from JlU, a stone, and _fin, while, 
for there wiM anciently adored an immense stone which stood 
onir a limpid foaiitain. * Fom luddus, & ad ejus murgincm 
b2 
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flJl, a great uprig;ht rock or stone, and )t;;i]allai» 
to go round ; and there is no name in t 
language for the pLlgriiiiagea of Christiana to 
Hiona, or to Jerusalem, or to Rome, but that 
identical word Ailithre, which was used by the 
Pagan Irish for a pilgrimage to the sacred stone 
of the Canie, or of the Tohar, the emhlematicai 
God of the Druids. 

WELL-WORSHU* OF THE IRISH SCELIGS, 

"The well-worship of the Sceltigs on the coast 
of Kerry, in that part of Ireland which was first 
invaded from Spain, is accurately described by 
Smith, hut without any attempt to account for its 
origin, or to trace its antiquity. 

" ' S. Michael's well near Ballynascellig, on the 
coast of Kerry, is visited annually, every *i9th of 
Se[)tember, by a great concourse pf people, some 
of whom bring their sick, blind, and lame friends 
to be healed by this miraculous water.** Now 



I 



ingens lapis. Ail eaim, prisca lingua Hibernica, Sazua d«- 
notat. Undo Ail-J!a idem sonat quod Saxum lucid! fnntis.' 
In Triade, p. 134. The royal seat of tlie kings at Ubter 
AUeach, about three miles from Derry, nearly where Uie t^- 
cretl stone of inauguration was Tcnetalcd donn to ibe ]i5th 
century, as in Speed's Map. 

' Smitli'a Kerry, p. 103 and 113. — Keating is good wUbo} 
rily for the eustence of the Scelig pilgrimages in Itid own ■ 
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S. Michael's festival, (September 2ytli,) concurs 
with the autumnal equinox, and consequently, 
with the autumnal sacrifices and Baal-tinnes of 
the Druids ; and it is observable, that the largest 
of the Scelig Islands off that coast, wherein are 
two sacred wells, the most celebrated, perhaps, 
of all Ireland, is named Scelig Michael, or S. 
Michael's Scelig ; that the sacred promontory, 
allied the Sdllean, in Greece, has been also de- 
dicated to S. Michael, and is now called Cape S, 
Angelo ;" and that many other craggy- promonto- 



times. Eochoid, on Irish bard of the 9th century, whose 
compositions, iu the Irish language of that period, arc jirc- 
served in the Marquis of BuckinghaDi's library, says, that Ir, 
the son of 3fU-Etpaine, one of the leaders who conducteJ 
the Scoti [rom Spain to Ireland, was wrecked on thi? inland. 
Smith mentions the miraculous well of Glen-ore, in his Corte. 
L 1. p, 351. — ■ Over it is a lai^e old tree, on the boughs of 
whicli an infinite number of rags of all colours arc tied.' 
The same takes place at Bail, or Baal, in the county of 
Mayo, where are t^fo small chapcU vaulted over the river 
which runs through tlie town, where immense swarms of jieo- 
pl« alteml an tlic eame day, and perform circuits on their 
luiecs in expiation of their sins, and cuocludc the day with 
feasting. It is said not less than 300 sheep are consumed on 
these occasions. It is to be observed that this worahlp of 
Baal is held on the day of one of his great festivals— the au- 
tumnal erininox ! ! ! — W. !i. 

• ViiyaBP i'ictoresrjuc de la (Jrcei". 
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Tien, formerly celebrated for Druidic sacrifices ofa 
human offering made to the Devil, and for lii». 
trations and wells of Druidic worship, have beenV 
by the foimdations of monasteries on them, dedi- 
cated to S. Michael, to abolish the Pagan rites and 
ideas which they recalled. Such was S. Michael's 
Mount, near Penzance, in Cornwall, and such 
S. Michael's, on the coast of Arraorican Britanny, 
dedicated to S. Michael, in the 6th century. 

"The annals of Inisfallen, Tigemach, and the ■ 
Four Masters, agreethata monastery was founded, ■ 
in the largest of the Irish Sceligs, in honour ofj 
S. Michael, by S. Finian, who flourished in thq 
6th century ; that the Danes plundered and des-a 
troyed that monastery, A. D. 813; that it waa] 
rebuilt in 860 ; that Fla/t Mac Ceallig, 
Abbot in 885, and Blathmac, Abbot in 950.*i 
Subsequent Danish inYasions compelled the monks^ 
to abandon the Sceligs altogether, and remove tol 
the opposite coast of Kerry, where they founde< 
the abbey of Bally nascellig, or S. Micliael's, iiL 
the barony of Ivereach, whicii appears to havi 
been a very noble and extensive edifice of t 
1 J th centurj-. 



■ See ako the Anonymous Irish Annals quoted from 1 
nity College Library, by Archffsl, Moniut. Hibern. p. SOlij 
307. Compare Ci.Igan. Acta, p. 57. n. 2, & 129, n. 
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riic riiiiia oltlii: monastery of Scelig Michael, 
dptch more ancient than those of BallynascclU^, 
arfe mentioned by Giralilus," and are yet visible 
on a fiat in the centre of the island, about fifty 
feet above the level of the sea. This flat consists 
of about three Irish acres, and here are several 
celis of stone, closed and jointed without any ce- 
iiienl, impervious to the wind, and covered in with 
circular stone arches. Here also are the two clear 
fountains, where the jnlgriniB, who, on the '^yth 
u( September, visited the island in great numbers, 
repeated stationary j)raycrs, prejiaratory to their 
higher ascent. 

"Tile island is, as Keating' truly states, an ini- 
tnonse rock, composed of high and almost inac- 
cessible precipices, which hang- dreadfully over 
the sea ■, having but one very narrow track lead- 
ing to the top, and of such difficult ascent that 
few are so hardy as to attempt it. The Druidic pil- 
grim, however, having made his votive offering 

* Topogr. Hib. Diat S, c: 30, wherf he mentions nlso the 
Mcred w\l» of the Scelig-Michael. It is impo«!iibIc not to 
t«d the force of the obdiTvation, tliat at both the Scyllean 
Promontories uf Greece and Itnly, a» well as at tlie gruat 
Sirelig of IrelantJ, there were nacrcil fountains, whieh ven- 
•uppoMx] to he eiichaiitett, and were adored, ami that liiey 
B reference to tlic ivorslijp nf fna). 
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at the sacred wells, proceeded to adore the sacrettl 
stone at the summit of" the most lofty precipice 
the island. 



" At the height of about 150 feet above the set 
he squeezed through a hollow chasm, rest 
the funnel of a chimney, and named the Needle" 
Eye, an ascent extremely difficult oven to ] 
eons who proceed barefooted, though there i 
holes cut into the rock for the purpose of I 
tating the attempt. Wlien this obstacle ia i 
mounted, a new one occurs ; for the only t 
to the summit is by an horizontal flat, not ab« 
a yard wide, which projects over the sea, am 
named in Irish, leac an &ocfia, the stone of pah 
The difficulty of clinging to this stone is veri 
great, even when the weather is calm ; but when 
there is any wind, as is commonly the case, the 
danger of slipping, or of being bloivn off, united 
with the dizziness occasioned by the immense per- 
pendicular height above the level of the sea, is 
such as imagination only can picture. MTien this 
projecting rock, about twelve feet in height, ia 
surmounted, the remaining way to the highest peak 
is less difficult. But tlion two stations of tremen- 
dous danger remain to be performed. The first 
is termed the station of the Eagle's nest, where 
a stone cross was substituted by the Monks for 1 
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unhewn stone, the object of Dniidic worship, 
which required the previous lustrationB and ablu- 
tions of the $acred tcells. Here, if the reader 
will fancy a man perched on the summit of a 
smooth slippery pinnacle, and poised in air about- 
4550 feet above the level of the sea, beholding A- 
vast expanse of ocean westward, and eastward the 
Kerry mountains, which he overlooks, he may 
form some idea of the superBtitious awe, which 
such tremendous Druidic rites were calculated to 
inspire; and yet many pilgrims have proceeded 
from this frightful pinnacle to the second, the 
most whimsical, as well as the most dangerous 
that even Druidic superstition ever suggested. 
It consists of a narrow ledge of rock which pro- 
jects from the pinnacle already mentioned, so as 
to form with it the figure of an inverted letter 
L, projecting horizontally from the very apex of 
the pinnacle several feet, itself not being above 
two feet broad!* This ledge projects so far, as 



• Ecce ingens fragmcn Bcopuli quod vertice suniiuc 
Deauper impcudit, nullo fundaminc iiisum. 
Decidit in fluctua — Maria und itjuc ot undique sasa 
Honuono stndorc totiani. Si ad ffithera murmur 
Erigitur, trcptdatque suis Ncptunuain uiidi«. 
Sed cum emvh liyeina, ct vrnti, carcere rupto, 
Imnetiios volvuiit fluctua ad oulmliia montit, &c. 



to enable him who would venture on i(. 



elhfl 



billows at the distance of 4-60 feet in perjjendica-i 
lar, and the sea here is 90 feet deep, so tfiat the '' 
largest man of war may ride in safety at anchor 
underneath ; and yet to this extreme end the 
pilgrim proceeded astride u(!ou this ledge, until, 
quite at its utmost verge, he kissed a cross, which 
some bold adventurer dared to cut into H, as aa 
iintidote to the superstitious practices of Pagan ; 
times ! 



OKIGIN OF THESE CUSTOMS ILLUSTRATED. 

"It is impossible to read these accounts without I 
noticing their connection with the religion of Baal. 
The Sceligs, or Scillies of Ireland, are off Capoi 
Bolus ; those of England are off Cape Se/erium/j 
both stand in a western course from Cape Bete- 
rium in Spain ; and both were, at aremole porioj, 
the S. Western Sceligs, \. e. sacred Scacliffs,* 
which first presented themselves to the Phot'niciuii 
discoverers of the British Islands. 



• I would ratlicr saj- fcaX, jM>»,g/_Udj, rockt. froni Mwl 



riiiiistnnces 



made by the sea, atid the violent eiirreiit, if ttic rir- ' 



r tlic teniae ^nd IIjc I 



",- d.-finition.— W. 0, 
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" In the remote ^es of Plicpiiician commerce, 
all the western and south-western promontories of 
Europe were consecrated by the erection of pil- 
hire, or temples, and by religious names of Celtic 
and primsBvai antiquity : this is expressly stated 
by Strabo." These sacred head-lands multiplied 
in proportion as new discoveries were made along 
ttie coasts, and that to such a degree, that Di- 
cearohus, Eratosthenes, and others quoted by 
Strabo, were at a loss to ascertain which were the 
genuine origkial Pillars of Hercules. 

"Every promontory named Sc^lla, or Scy Ileum, 
in Greece and Italy, in the British and the Irish 
Seas, is distinguished by temples, religious tradi- 
tions, prinitpval religious names, anil sacred JhuTi' 
tains of the remotest antiquity. That of the 
Peloponnesus was supposed to be near the en- 



* His words ore rcmnrkalilc. He states that tlib was a 
usual ciMtom amongst the ancient navigators. Casaubon's 
Strabo, Anutetdnm, 1707. 1. 1, p. 395, 1. 6, c. 237 ; and again, 
(1. 407, c. 265, He had already mentioned it from tlie worka 
ofthcaDtientgeograpliera,1.3, p. 238, c, 170, p. 230, c. 171 ; 
and he repeata it, t. 2. 1. 10, p. 459. p. 703; so that this fact 
rests not upon etymology only, but on liiatorical evidence. 
The mcrum promontorium, or S. western heatUand of Iberia 
antiqua was Cape H. VifiecnL That of Ireland was Came- 
tair p<iint, as slated by Ptolemy. 




trance into hell. — " Hermionee in Argiai littireri 
Inde brevis ad inferos descensus. Huic vicinuin 
est Sajlleum Promontorium,"* That of Itnly, 
opposite to Cape Pelorus, is well known for the 
fabulous traditions of Virgil and Ovid, who only 
adorned the real histories of religions rites 
poetical fancies of their own ; for on the rock < 
Scylla a magnificent temple anciently stood, a 
an oracle, and the sacred fountain of Circe wa 
adored, where mariners made votive offerings fl 
the Infernal Gods, long before the fables of Virj 
or Ovid were known, t 

"On the introduction of Christianity, the natnr 
and the festivals of the Druidic divinity, his hu- 
man sacrifices and horrid rites were abolished, 
and the worship of S. Micliael Archangel w.is 
substituted on these lofty Sceliga in their 6 
he being considered the chief of heaven/y spiri 
in opposition to the Baal of the Druids. 

"The connection of Druidism with the natno'j 
Baal is well known. Ausonius, himself a ] 
saj-s — * Tu Baiocossts stlrpe Druidum satti 



• Cluver. liitroJ. Lojid. 17)1, |i. 2J0, not. w. 
+ Jusofilius ii,i,'iuu»t Ajiiiiaij, I. 1. c "i. and c, l-l. 
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' Belcni sacratuin ducis e Templo genire.'* A 
Gallic inscriptiun published by Gruter, nientioiiB 
Fon9 Seleni, the fountain of BEial.f There was 
also a sacred fountain in the PhcEnician temple of 
Gadeim.J Facciolati notices the sacred fuuntainn 
of Haat in his Dictionary, voce Seienus. The 
Fountain of the Sun, in the iempie of Jupiter 
Amraon, owes its origin to the same Phoenician 
Divinity, for the San and Jiaat were one and 
the sarae,§ Eschylus and Priscian mention the 
7niraculoits Jbuntain of Palicorus in Sicily, add- 
ing, that perjurers were struck blind if they drank 
of its waters,!! and Diodorus says, tliat this foun- 
tain and the oracle annexed to it, were of pri- 
mfieval antiquity.^ Travelling westward, Solinus 

• Auson. Varior. Amiteled, 1671, p. 133 and 169, and 
notea 4 u)d 10. 

■f Gruter. laser, n. 3, p. 37. 
There i« a celebrated holy well, or Font Seleni, at Baal, 
in the couhty Mayo, where pilgrimages ore dow made at 
certain Maaons of the year, and one on Croagh Patrick, 
wliicli was a holy mount before Christianity. — W. B. 

t Plin. Hist. 1. 2. c. 97. Polybius, and Strabo. 

§ Plin. L 5. Ilarduin's ed. p. 249, and Mela, a Spaniard, 
Varior. 1. 1, c. 8. p. 43. 

II jCschyliu apud Boohart Canaan, p. 588. — 'Pandunt 
damnant^ue — nefkndo perjuros furto, quos lado Jtumiiu 
cscanL' 

f Diodor. 1. 2. Long before Diodorus Zensgoru men- 
tiona it, as in Maorobius who quotes him. 




describes other sacred wells possessed of the s 
niiraculoiis quality in Sardinia, an island origi- 
naliy inhabited by the Phoenicians, and Philostra- 
lu3 another at Tyaiiiea.' 

" From these historical fragments it appears t, 
the well-worshipping of the Irish Sceligs, inhabited 
by the Clan huti Bhascoine of Southern Ireland, 
was derived through their ancestors, the Vtucons 
or Biscaj/tms of Iberia, from the Plicenician co- 
lonies who stretched along the coasts of Europe 
to Ireland, as expressly stated in the Annals of 
Ptoenicia-t The Scillies off Cape Selerium in 
Cornwall, and tlie Sceligs off Cape SoIuji 
Kerrj', stand in the same track of Phoenician 
vigation with Cape Bekriinn, near Conuuia m' 
Spain. All these head-lands were consecrated to 
Baal. — The ancients notice near Corunna a lofty 
Pharos, supposed to have been built by the Phoe- 
nician Hercules for the use of ships steering to 



• I'hilostr. in Vita Apollonii, 1. 1, c. 4. and , 
Marcel, 1. 23. ' Est circa Tjaua aqua Jovi sacra.' 

f See the Plittnician Aniiala quoted in the tlie 3d century 
by Festus Avienus, who mentions, from Hannu's juunml, the 
number of ttaya' sail from CartLage to Ireland. MutUiiv's 
Corpus Poctar. XtVer. Avienus dc Oris, 
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or from the British Islands,* And EochoifTs 
Irish Bardic poems of the ninth century, which 
are still extant on vellum of ahove 600 years, 
statethatthe Scuit, or Scoti, proceeded from a port 
in Galicitt, where was a tower named Tur- 
Sreogan, the tower of the IJrigantes. These re- 
ferences to the sacred promontories of £aal are 
the more observable, when we consider, that the 
Itinerary of Antoninus mentions Tangier, a Plice- 
nician town in Western Africa, which traded with 
Europe by the port of Baal in Boetica, and that 
Strabo and Pliny agree.1 " 



* Compare the ancient liiatory of Coruona with Salmon's 
Geogr. Load. ed. 1766. Map of Spain. TEtbicus says that 
tliis tower vas buill atl Speculum Britannia. Gough de- 
clares that h<! knows not what to make of thia pasBoge I 

t TingiB abest a Betlone, Btetics urbe, usde commeont 
axpe Mi'rcatores, xsx n^l^ia possuum. Ptin. 1. 5, c 1. Strabo, 
1. 3. 1 must refer once more to my Dissertation on the re- 
ligiou of Pugan Irdiuid. 

The Skerries rocks of the nortb-west point of Anglesey 
aiid the Skerries on the coast of the county of Dublin, ar6 
probably a corruptioQ of the Sceliga. — W. B. 
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GiLDAS was tbe last writer of the Roman pe- 
riod of British history. Of the events which 
occurred on tlie invasion of the Roman province, 
by the Picts and Scots, we know very little, in- 
deed scarcely any thing but the fact of their in- 
roads. Gildas only hints at them ^ his work was 
intended to be moral and religious, rather than his- 
torical, but it is valuable as the only contempo- 
rary authority, on which we can depend. There 
is in him so much internal evidence of veracity, 
and his work is so much a picture of truth, that 
it carries conviction with it. He was a pious 
and excellent Christian, who lamented the mi- 
scries and horrors with which his country was 
afflicted, and attributed them to their true cause, 
the absence of rt-ligious and moral virtue, which 
has in every age, and in every country, rendered 
men cowardly, cruel, and contemptible, and will 
ever have that effect. An entire translation of 
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the book would now liave very little interest/ 
l)ut that part which is historical, clearly shows 
the character and feeling of Britons at the fall 
of the Roman province under the Pictish and 
Saxon dominion. 

Polydore Virgil supposes Gildas to have lived 
about A. D. 580, in the pontificate of Pelagii 
1 1. Other accounts say he was born, A. D. 507, 
but there is no certainty of the accuracy of these 
opinions j he may, and probably did fli 
much nearer the period his writings refer to, for 
he speaks of the British kings, as a contemporary 
would. 

He was called the wise, and has ever been con- 
sidered a respectable and veritable writer. His 
style is querulous, involved, and somewhat 
pedantic, but of that polished prolixity upon 
which the Britons are said to have piqued them- 
selves. In the following translation is omitted 
most of the pedantic apostrophes in which he de- 
lighted to indulge, but the style of his Latin. 
has been rendered as literally as possible. The 
greater part of his work consists of moral and 
religious reflections aud quotations of Holy Wi 
from the Septuagint version. 



I 
I 



Leland quotes the following passage from a 
life of Gildas, by an old anonymous author -, — 

" Gildas preached every Sunday at a church 
on the sea, in the region of Pebideauc, to an in- 
numerable multitude of auditors, in the time of 
king Treftinus. 

*' Gildas was always Uesirotis to submit to the 
authority of Arthur-, but his brethren, the priests, 
resisted the authority of that king, being un- 
willing to be under his dominion. Howell, his 
eldest son, an active warrior, and most famous 
soldier, had not submitted to any king, not even 
to Arthur. 

" At the end of a year, the holy abbot Cadoc, 
and the excellent and learned doctor Gildas, with 
their scholars, retired, from their school, to two 
islands, Ronneth and Echin. Cadoc choosing- 
that nearest Wales, Gildas, that adjoining Eng- 
land, but pirates came and annoyed him, and he 
leiit his island in a little ship, in the summer sea- 
son, and ent«red Glasgow* in great grief. Melua 



' It would appear that Glasgow (or Alcluyd, which waa 
probably tlie city alluded lo,) waa one of the last lioldt of 
si 
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being at that time king. The city was afterwards 
besieged by king Arthur, with a great army, 
because that wicked king (Mclua) had ravished 
and violated Guennamar, Arthur's wife, and 
carried her to Glasgow for safety, on account of 
the strength of the place, itbeing surrounded bya 
river and marshes' overgrown with reeds. "t 



the Roman Britona, being a very strong place, and capable 
of supply from the sea. Every little commander became tfie 
prince of Uie dietrict lie could controul, on the breaking up 
of the general Roman government of Britain. 

■ LclaniH Collectanea, Vol. 11. p. SQS. Leland adds the 
following note, " Gildat ttro prtedkalal in civilali Ardmaca," 
but gives no authority, 

f "Ex libcllulo quedam de viUe Gilds auctore veteri. 
Pra;tlicabit omni dominica die apud maritimam ecclesiam 
(juffi Stat in Pebidiauc regione, in tempore Trifuni regis in- 
numerabili multitudine illo audiente. 

" Gildas Arturio semper cupiebat obedire. Confratres 
tamcn ejus regi rebellabant pr»dicto noleutes pati dominum. 
Hueil major natu belliger aasiduus, et miles famosissimus, 
tiulti regi obedivit, ncc ipsi Arturia 

" Finito anni spatio, ct scholaribua recedentibu£ a studio 
S. abbas Cadocua et Gildaa, doctor optimus, adierunt duas 
insulas scilicet Ronneth ct Echin. C'adocug. intravit proxi- 
miorum Gualiice, Gildas adjacentam Anglis. 

" Venerunt piratie, qui adfiixerunt ilium. 

■■ Reliquit insulam, aacendlt naviculam, et ingresaus est 
Glasconiam cum magno dolorr.Meluarege regnante, in testiva 
regioue. ObBeBsacst.itaqucsb Arturio pcge cum intlDita mul- 
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L It is obvious from this account, if it can be 
depended on, that Arthur was not a Roman Bri- 
ton, but an invading' Pictish. king, otherwise Gil- 
das and hts brethren, the British clergy, would 
have had no hesitation in submitting to his 
aufftorifi/; which, it appears, Gildas was anxious 
to do, but the others refused ; and on his sncceeS' 
ful invasion of the district they inhabited, they 
chose rather to leave their monastery, or school, 
than be under his dominion. Gildas finding 
the island he had chosen for an asylum, sub- 
ject to the inroads and vexations of outlaws, 
who always take advantage of the weakness and 
confusion consequent upon the breaking up of 
established governments, was g-lad to avail him- 
self of the asylum of the, perhaps, then only 
Roman British city which held out against the 
Picts, and went to Glasgow (or Alcluyd,) wliich, 
however, soon after submitting to Arthur, tlie 
Roman British power was annihilated, that is 
of those princes who rose into authority after 
the Romans left the country. 

Gildas was a priest c^ the British church, which 



titudine, propter Guenuumar uxorem suurn violatam ct rap- 
tain a praedicto iniquo rcgc, ct ibi ductuin, propter rafugiunt 
inviolati loci, propter luunltionca oruudiocti, at fluDiinU et 
lialDdia. causii tutcla." 
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being in coniiminion with that of Ireland, 
very probably did preach at Arniag-h, having* 
sought a refuge from the miseries consequent 
on the political convulsion and conquest of his 
country by the Picts and Saxons, 



" Britain," says Gildas, *' is an island, situated 
almost in the extreme limit of the globe, in the 
direction of the west — (the divine balance that 
weighed out the whole earth being poised, so that 
the axis descended too much from tho north,) is 
800 miles in length, and 200 in width, except the 
broader tracts of various promontories, which are 
surrounded by the curved limits of the ocean, by 
whose diffusion, if I may so speak, it is secured 
and fortified by an intransmeable circle on all sides; 
and by the strait of the southern hemisphere, by 
which they sail to Belgic Gaul ; by the mouth of 
two noble rivers, the Thames and Severn, de- 
fended, as it were, by arms ; and of other smaller 
rivers, and twice ten states, and twice four, and 
not a few castles, with fortified walls and houses : 
(whose tops, in menacing elevation, were con- 
structed on heights, with firm materials and con- 
nexion,) and also beautified with plains, spread 
to a vast extent, and sloping hills, lying in the 
arms of lovely scenes, adapted to luxuriant cul- 
tivation, and mountains, most convenient I 
change of the pasture of cattle. 
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^ •* She (tbu iylanrl) with head erect, and spirit 
elevated, froui the tiiue she was iuhabited, rises 
now ungrateful to the Deity, at other times to 
the citizens, often also to the transmarine kings 
and powers. 

" I will be silent about the otden days of ruth- 
less tyrants, who in other distant climes have 
been distiugiiisbed. Porphyry, that dog' of the 
East, rabid against the church, to his uiadness 
imd impudent style of expression, added this say- 
ing, ' Britain is a province fruitful in tyrants.' 

*' 1 wilt attempt to describe those evils only 
which in the days of the Roman emperors, she 
both suffered and inflicted on other states, as 
much as is in my reach ; not so much from her 
own annals and histories (which, if they ever had 
being, cannot now be found, having been coti- 
suinedin the gejieral conflagrations of the enemy, 
or carried Jitr away in the ships of exiled ciUzens) 
as from tile accounts of those who traded to the 
country, which are indeed interrupted by frequent 
gaps, and cannot be sufficiently distinct. Sailing 
across, the emperor gave laws to the submis- 
sive island, and brought into subjection to his 
edicts, a people no less faithless thim weak, not so 
1 by fire, sword, and warlike engines, as hap- 
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pens to other nations, as by mere threats 
blows upon the face from the hands of the judges, 
whilst they repressed their indignation within 
their breasts, and offered entire obedience to him. 
On whose return to Rome, by reason, as was re- 
ported, of a deficiency in the military pay, and 
suspecting anything but rebellion, the insidious 
lioness (Boadicea,) butchered those wbo were 
left governors to proclaim rather than enforce the 
object of the Roman kingdom. When this oc- 
currence was told to the senate, and they bad with 
great speed hastened an army to be revenged on 
those treacherous young wolves ; not a military 
fleet (prepared to fight heroically for their coun- 
try,) not a regidarly formed battalion, nor a right 
wing, nor other 4varlike preparations are to be 
observed on the coasts, but backs, instead of shields, 
are presented to the pursuers, and like women, 
they stretch out necks (whilst cold tremor poi^^ 
vades their bones) to the sword, and their handv' 
to he chained ; so that every where it is said, 
it were in proverb and reproach — ' The Britoas 
ore neither brave in war nor faithful in pcscc^. 
Wherefore the Romans, many of those perfidii 
people having been slain — some sold oa slaT* 
(that the land niig'ht not be utterly reduced to a 
desert,) having left the country as it was, destitute 
of wine and oil, seeking Italy, leaving s 
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were to command, a lash on the backs and a yoke 
on the necks of the natives, to take the homage 
of slaves by the mere Roman name, and lacerate 
the artful nation, not so much by military force 
as by the whip ; and, if the circumstance require 
it, to adapt the sword to his side, as tlie saying 
is — * vagina vacuum.' So much so that the is- 
land was not looked upon to be Britain, hut a 
lloman province, and even what money they 
had, either of brass, silver, or gold, was stamped 
with the image of Csesar. 

" Which things, though they were rather coldly 
received by the inhabitants, yet by some with 
quick,and others with less feeling, until the perse- 
cution of Dioclesian, the tyrant, which lasted nine 
years ; in which the churches throughout the 
world suffered oppression, and the Sacred Writ- 
Inge, wherever they were found, burned in the 
streets, and the chosen ministers of the flock of 
Christ, butchered like the innocent sheep, so 
that (if it could be possible) not even a remnant 
the Christian faith remained in any province. 



Wherefore, at length, the tyrant's severity 
becoming more violent, and already breaking forth 
to the desert wood ; the island having the Roman 
but not its habits or institutioiib, on the 
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contrary, rejecting them, sent the best of its most 
bitter produce to Gaul — a numerouB host of saieU 
lites accompanying" Maximius, arrayed with en- 
signs of state, which he neither bore with dignity 
nor legally assumed, but by the law of tyrants. 

" He, with artiBce rather than valour, united 
to his lawless kingdom by snares of perjury 
and falsehood, contrary to the Roman eystem, 
some of the neighbouring towns or provinces, and 
stretched one of his wings towards Spain, and 
the other towards Italy, fixed the seat of hie in- 
iquitous government among the Treviri, raged 
with ungovcrned fury against the state, that hd 
might expel the two legitimate commanders, one 
from Rome, the other from a most exemplary life. 



" Then Britain, reft of an armed force, the 
necessaries of war, commanders, and a large 
body of youth, (who accompanied the abovemen- 
tioned tyrant, and never after returned) uncouth 
and ignorant of the various modes of war, (galled 
in the first instance by two foreign nations, both 
exceeding savage, that of the Scots from the west, 
and the Plots from the north), was powerless and 
in groans for many a year, — On account of whose 
depredation and direfid oppression slie sent am- 
bassadors to Home with letters, and with luourii- 



fill supplication deeiringf a military force to protect 
her, and swearing, in good faith, subjection to the 
Roman empire, (if the enemy should be driven to 
a distance.) To whom a legion was forthwith de- 
spatched, niindftil of previous misfortune, and suffi- 
ciently furnished with arms ; which, brought in ships 
over the ocean to our country, engaged hand 
in hand with the enemy, and killing a great 
number of their force, expelled all from her 
boundaries, and liberated the subjugated people 
from impending captivity, by a decisive over- 
throw. — Then commanded them to erect a wall 
between the two seas, that it might, when furnish- 
ed with a crowd of defenders, be a terror to the 
defeated enemy, and a protection to the ])eople ; 
wliich, reared not so much with stones as sods, 
by the ignorant common people, without a guide, 
was of no service. But, when the legion was re- 
turning home in great triumph and joy, the former 
enemies, like devouring wolves, excited by exces- 
sive hunger, with parched jaws, bounding around 
the sheepfold, the shepherd not being at hand, 
borne along hy winged oars and lusty rowers, and 
sails inflated by the winds, break through the 
boundaries, commit slaughter in every direction, 
mow down, trample, and run over every thing be- 
fore them that was mature or in a state of growth ; 
liant ambassadors were sent 



tierefore 



again 
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with torn robes anil head covered (with a mourn- 
ing hood) beseecliing assistance from the llomans ; 
and, as timid young-, crouching under the faitliful 
wings of their mother, that their miserable coun- 
try might not be annihilated, or the Roman name 
which struck only in sound upon their ears, to be 
lessened by the contempt of foreign nations. 
And they, as much as ia possible for human nature, 
excited by the relation of such a tragedy, winged 
like eagles, and quickened the speed of their ca- 
valry over the land, and their sailors over the sea: 
at first unexpected, but soon a source of terror, 
pierced their swords into tlie necks of the enemy, 
and made slaughter among them like to the fall of 
leaves in autumn ; and as the mountain torrent, 
swollen by the many streams of the tempest, and 
in its sonorous course o'erSowing* its channels, 
overturned by one mighty rush the edifices before 
it, so our illustrious allies quickly drove the 
swarms of our enemies beyond the seas, (if any 
could escape), because they had hitherto 
greedily carried an annual booty over the 
sea, there being none to oppose them. Then 
the Romans declared to the British provin- 
cials that they could not thus often be distressed 
by such laborious expeditions, and suffer the 
Uonian standard and their armies to be occupied 
by land and sea in repulsing and chastising cow- 
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iirdly nnil wandering rob()ers; but advised them, 
by inuring themselves to arms, and a manly me- 
thod of fighting- with all their strength, 
to vindicate themselves, their country, their sub- 
stance, their wives, their children, and, what is 
still greater than these, their liberty and life ; and 
that they should not stretch out their hands, not 
only unarmed, but ready to be chained, to nations 
not more powerful than themselves, (unless they 
were weakened by sloth and inactivity), hut that, 
arrayed with shieldK, swords, and spears, and ready 
for the contest, they should forthwith build a wall 
(not like the other, but a substantial one of stone) 
;it the public expense, calling all inhabi- 
tants to join in the common cause and to as- 
sist in building from sea to sea — not between 
cities which had been built there in an accidental 
or scattered manner. Tliey thus delivered pre- 
cepts of courage to the timorous people, and left 
models for the formation of weapons, and built 
towers, at short distances from each other, to com- 
mand from sea to the shore of the ocean towards the 
eouth, where their ships were harboured, and then 
bid them farewell, never more to return. 



*' WTiereupon, suddenly, emerged from their re- 
treats, numerous and savage flocks of Picts and 
. 3cot6, in the vehides in which they were carried 
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across tlie Stygian valley, (like tawny swarms of 1 
vermin from tbe confineil cavity of their holes 
under the meridian Titan and scorching heat,) 
and, according to their habits, often quarrelling- 
among themaelvee — iinanlmuus only in the desire 
of rapine and shedding blood — covering their 
fierce countenances with more hair than their 
shameful parts, and those parts contiguous, with 
garments. Being opposed more boldly than 
usual, they took possession t)iily of all the 
north and extreme part of the country as far as 
the wall, and expelled the natives. To oppose 
these encroachments a feeble force was drawn 
out on the heights of their defences, unsuited ani 
ill-disposed by reason of their cowardly hearty' 
which, by inactive service, had become enervated.i 
Meanwhile the exertions of these vagabondaj 
were unceasing, and, with hooked weapons, the. 
unhappy citizens were dragged off the wall and 
instantly immolated. This infliction of sudden 
death was really a benefit, because those, thus 
destroyed, avoided, by their sudden exit, the hor- 
rible impending tortures suffered by their Burviv- 
ing brethren and children. .| 



I 
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" Having deserted their cities and the lofty 
wall, greater evils awaited the survivors — 'even 
defeat, slaughter, flight, dispersion, and more. ■ 



tlian usually desperate pursuit by the enemy, and a 
massacre more cruel than ever. And as lambs 
are torn by wolves, so the wretched inha- 
bitants were destroyed by their enemies ; inso- 
much that their Iiabitatiou may be likened to that 
of savage beasts. To obtain the supplies of a 
short existence, and procure food, the mise- 
rable citizens did not refrain from pillag^ing 
one another ; and thus the external slaughter 
was encreased by domestic strife. By this in- 
cessant pillaging, the whole country was deprived 
of a supply of food, except from precarious 
Inmting. Whereupon the wretched survii'ors, 
sending letters to ^tius, a man of consular 
dignity, spoke in this strain — ' To v^tius the 
consul — the groans of the Britons.' And after 
a few complaints they say — ' The barbarians 
drive lis to the sea, the sea drives ns back to the 
barbarians. Thus two kinds of death await 
us — tee are either butchered or drowTied, nor 
fuive we any power to oppose them.' 



" Meanwhile a direful famine seized on those 
wandering and wretched beings, which compelled 
many of them to yield themselves to these bloody 
robbers, in order to receive a little nourishment 
for the support of life. 

^^^■** At length, for the first time, trusting not in 
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man, but in God, tliey took courage, attacked 
and made havoc of the enemies, who had preyed 
upon them so many years. The holdnees of the 
invaders was thus repressed for a time, hut 
not the vile propensities of our countrymen- — ■ 
the enemy had receded from the citizena, hut 
not the citizens from their crimes. For the habits of 
the people were, even as at this time, to he weak 
in repelUng the weapons of their enemies, but 
brave in civil feuds, and in enduring the burthen 
of guilty men. Weak, I say, in following the 
standard of peace and truth, but resolute in the 
commission of %vickedness and falsehood. There- 
fore, these bold assailants, the Hibernians, went 
home but to make their way back again at no 
distant period. 

" Tlie Picts, also, for the first time, remained 
in the remote part of the island, but occasionally 
making inroads and driving away spoil. 



" In this time a direful wound, famine, was in- 
flicted on the destitute people, another more 
violent one silently sprouting out; but the deso- 
lation ceasing, the island overflowed with eucff 
plenty, that no age had ever witnessed — but with 
all which luxury encreased. It germinated with 
a powerful shoot, in as much that it might justly 
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be said of that tiiiu', ' never was stidi fornication 
heard of anion^ the nations,' And not this 
vice alone, but all others to v\hich human na- 
ture is prone. Kings were anointed, not by 
Almighty God, but put up by those who stood 
forward as more eruel than the rest ; after a 
while they were butchered by those who created 
them, without examining the trntli of the matter. 
In the meanwhile, by the will of God, he com- 
menced to purify his family ; but they, only on the 
intelligence of affliction, began to amend, who 
were stained so deeply with their sins, for the 
winged flight of rumour penetrates the liBtening 
ears of all. 

" The enemies again approached, determined 
entirely to destroy the Britons, and {wssegs and 
occupy the country themselves, from one end to 
the other. Nevertheless, though they did not 
Hucceed at that time, yet a direful pestilence 
fiercely attacked these foolish people, which de- 
stroyed so great a mmiber, that the living could 
"Cely bury the dead. 



" wnul 



A counsel was then held, to consider what 
would be the most' effectual means of repel- 
ling the terrific and r<;peatcd irruptions ami 

iderings of the afore-numed nations, the 
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Ficts and Scots. The council, with tlieii* haughty 
tyrant, Vortigern, were puzzled, but, at length, they 
found a guard, or rather destruction of the country ; 
the nefarious Saxons, of detestable name, hated 
alike by God and man, were invited and admitted, 
as wolves to a sheepfold, into the island, for the 
purpose of checking the northern nations ; than 
which nothing could be more bitter or peruiciouB 
in its effect. I hus a band of devils, breaking 
forth from the den of the barbarian lioness, in 
three cifuUs,* as they were called in their lan- 
guage, ill ours, long ships, with prosperous sail, 
omens, and auguries, (in which it was declared 
by the prophets, to them, with certain foresight, 
that they would govern the country for three 
hundred years, but that for one himdred and fifty, 
that is half the time, would repeatedly lay it 
waste.) Thrown at first on the eastern part of 
the island, under the command of the inauspi- 
cious tyrant, fixed their terrific talons, as if about 
to defend the country, but most assuredly to 
fight against it. To which the above named pre- 
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* Keeb, long ships. — " Tribus (ut lingua ejus exprinutilf) 
tn/ulia, notira lingua, longis navibus." Such long veiaeU a 
are used in the Danube, and are called seilin, from their i 
length. In all (icrmany, zeile means length, not breadth i 
Leibnitz. Scrjptor. Bruulviccn. t'ul. Dl, not. 8. 



cursor, (finding eucceas to have accompanied the 
first band,) sends a more numerous company 
of satellites and dogs, which, being" carried on 
rafts, is tmited to the base mercenaries. The 
barbarians being thus introduced into the island, 
as soldiers, ready to undergo extreme hardships 
(as they feigned) for their gracious inviters and 
hosts, required provisions to be given to them, 
which, being allotted, for a long time, stop- 
ped (he mouths of the dogs. They also, but 
not immediately, sought to have monthly tributes 
allowed them, carefully colouring the occasion, 
and declared unless they were more profusely sup- 
plied, the Britons having broken the treaty, they 
would depopulate the entire island. Nor was 
there much delay before they followed their threats 
with execution. For retribution and judgment 
fur preceding crimes, was called for from sea to 
seu. The Same from the cast wus increased, by 
their sacrilegious hands, laying waste ail the 
neighbouring cities and lands ; and, being once 
kindled, did not rest until, by burning atm(^ 
the whole superficies of the island, it swept over 
to the western ocean, with a red and greedy 
flame ; so that all ttie colony, as if with repeated 
battering rams — and all the colonists — and the 
heads of the church — together with the priests 
opie — were deslrovod by swords shining 
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Oil every Bide, and crackling' flames, must luiseT' 
able to be seen, in the very midst of the street;^, 
the defences being- torn away. The st 
of towering walls, sacred altars, limbs of 
dead, covered \vith a crust of purple gore, migl 
be seen jumbled up together, as in some borricl 
pressing machine. There was no sepulture of 
any kind, except the ruins of houses, arid the 
bowels of beasts anji birds of prey, or any rev&. 
rence for sacred souls, even if any were foi 
at that time worthy to be carried to the heightB 
of heaven by holy angels. 



the 
evfr-^H 

ghtaH 



"Some of. the wTetched survivors taken on 
the mountains were butchered in heaps ; others, 
overcome with hunger, came and gave themselves 
into the hands of the enemy to be slaeesj'or ever, 
(if, indeed, tliey were not forthwith butchered, 
which was preferable, and be worthy of deep- 
felt gratitude.) Some sought foreign shores, with 
a terrific lam,entation ; others flying to mountains, 
threatening and rugged in their aspect, to 
forests, with deep vailies, and to rocks over- 
hanging the sea, ventured their lives, alwajB 
with apprehension and continual fear, br still re* 
maining in their cotnitry. At length, a consider- 
able time having intervened and those cru^ 
freebooters returned to their home, the remaining 
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citizens, stiengtbened by God, (tu whom their 
miserable countrymen united themselves from 
difiereat places armed, eagerly as bees to their 
hives when a storm is impending), and at the 
same time praying with earnestness (and, as it is 
said, '* loading the air with ummmbered pray- 
ers") that they might not be utterly annilnkted. 
" Under the generalship of Ambrosius Aureli- 
anus, a prudent man, (who, robed in purple, .per- 
haps was the only man of t!ie Roman nation in 
tJiat time of collision that escaped — his parents 
being destroyed in the same, whose offspring now 
in our times have far degenerated from their 
generous ancestor), they took fresh courage, and, 
provoking their conquerors to battle, victory — 
the Lord having granted it — fell to them, accord- 
ing to their prayers. After this, at one time, tlio 
citizens, at another the enemy conquered, that 
the Lord might try, in his accustomed man- 
ner, whether Israel loved him or not, tiU the 
year of the battle of the Badonic mountain, 
the place of my nativity, a slaughter of those 
robbers took place, which was almost the last, 
but not the least. The cities of my country are 
not, as formerly, inhabited, but deserted and in 
ruins : they present at this day a pitiable appear- 
ance, although external, but not internal wars 
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island, and the mention of the assistance, so unex- 
pected in the memory of those who still survive 
as witnesses of both miracles, for by the exertion 
of this king', public and private individuals, priests 
and ecclesiastics have each preserved their rank. 
But these having departed, when another ag'c 
succeaded they were ignorant of the former time, 
and did not sufficiently experience the temporary 
serenity. Thus all the standards of truth and 
justice were broken and upturned, so that m 
even, I may say, a trace or memorial of them ap- 
peared in the above-mentioned classes, except in 
a few, and very few, by reason of the loss of 
so great a multitude, daily fell headlong into 
Tartarus, so small a number were left that the 
venerable Mother Church, in a manner, had not 
left those, reclining in her bosom, whom she 
could truly esteem as true sons. For why should. 
%ve conceal that which all the nations around 
only know but reprehend? 



" Britain had kings, 'tis true, but they wi 
tyrants ; she had judges, but they were corrupt x 
after preying upon and oppressing the innocent* 
and at the same time protecting and supporting 
the suspected, the vile, and the robbers, who bad 
not only many wives, but mistresses — of whose 
enormities that tyrant, Constantine, the whelp 



I 



that Hltliy lioness, Danmonia, was guilty — who, 
in this year, after the eoleinnity of an oath, by 
which he bound himself never to act treacherously 
to the people, (at first swearing by God, and then 
by the attendant choir of saints, and by tlie 
mother) in the venerable bosom of both niotliers 
and of the visible church under the holy abbot Am- 
phlbalus, cruelly tore the tender sides of the royal 
boys, and even the hearts of their two nurses, be- 
tween the verj- altars themselves ; as I have said, 
with the execrable sword and spear, in the place 
of teeth ; whose hands were never stretched to 
arms, (which no braver at this time ever wore) 
but only to God and to the altar. In the day of 
judgment they will suspend thMMHicrablc banner 
of their patience and faith on'^P^poitals of thy 
city, oh Christ 1 And this he did, not only to be 
lauded, but as if it were a merit on his part. For 
having put away his lawful wife, contrary to the 
precepts of his master, Christ, and the prohibition 
of nations, he lived for many years in continued 
and varied adulteries. 



" Why do you also, like to a leopard in niorala 
and discoloured by iniquity, ^vith hoary head, 
sitting on a throne supported by treachery, co- 
rered from head to foot with parricides, and de- 
l by adultery, in vain the son of a ^ood king, 
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( Vortiporius,* tyrant of Dimeti«) raise thysel 
as Manasses of Ezechia — why art thou infiensibly 
erect? Why do not those violent draughts of sin, 
which you suck in like the best wine — or rather 
in which you have been enveloped — why do not 
these satisfy you, even now sensibly approaching 
the limits of life — why do you, as if aspiring to 
the pinnacle of iniquity, load your already miser- 
able life with an intolerable burden, by the 
moval of your wife, and the death of her unci 
daughter ? 



:ha8a^H 

ddi^ 



" Why have you turned yourself, in the old 
of your iniquity, a despiser of God and debasM' 
of his appointnaait, oh 1 C'uneglasse /f (in the 
Roman langi^^ lion -coloured bufchert) — 
Wherefore do you create such a contest as well 
with men as God ? Eminent, indeed, among 
your fellow-citizens in arms — to God infinite in 
wickedness — wherefore have you, besides other 
innumerable wickednesses, your own wife being 
divorced, widowed your own ?ienr relative, who 
promised eternal chastity to God, as the poets say^ 



• jrflji Ceac pO;i, chief of ^our race. This trsa ^^ 
tpilk applied to Vortigern, aud Itprant, was c/d/iOA, or 
lord. Lord of the Dtmi^tffi, being a Latinizing of that woi4> 
t Thou fioary wickfl hound. J Latio Fulvc 
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like the great tenderness of celestial nymphs (with 
all veneration, or rather dullness of soul), con- 
trary to the prohibition of the Apostle, declaring 
that adulterers could not dwell in the heavenly 
kingdom ? 

" Wherefore, thou dragon of the Island, having 
expelled many from the kingdom as well aa 
life — as we have lately expressed it in our style — 
first in wickedness, powerful beyond others, but 
also in iniquity — profuse in largesses, still more 
so in crimes — brave in arms, but still more reso- 
lute in destruction — oh niaglocune ! * wherefore 
participate in that ancient wickedness, us if you 
were drunken with wine pressed out of the vine 
of Sodom ? Wherefore get together, of your own 
desire, such an unavoidable heap of sins, like lofty 
mountains, upon your royal neck ? 

*' Did you not bitterly oppress, in your very 
earliest years, with sword, Bpear, and fire, your 
uncle, the king, with fierce soldiers (whose coun- 
tenance in the ranks were not unlike the whelps 
of a lion) ? Did you not, after the violent desire 



•QCJOc, 'on; loc, dark; cuhc, Aouad, or dog ; au 
robrious name givpu by GMaa to Vortigorn, vii. — " dark" 
iricked, son of a liound." 
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for empire had ceased, carried on by the wish to 1 
return to the true way, determine nig-ht and t 
(your conscience cutting you on account of youi 
sins) to become a monk, at first ruminating- uiany 
thingg, as it were, under your teetb, then sub- 
mitting them to the multitude j and this you 
have vowed witliout, as you said, any kind of I 
treachery. 

" Oh, how much joy would it be to the mothei 
church, (if you, an enemy of uU human kind, 
had not been pain fiiUy separated from her 
bosom I) — as much of joy and pleasure i 
your conversion to the good fruit, as well in heavei 
• as earth, so much now your turning to the evil,! 
like the sick dog to his vomit, is a matter 
grief and mourning. 



"TTie first and legal marriage of your vriM 
(after you broke your monastic vow) is madej 
ilHcit, and the wife of another living man, ana 
that not of a stranger, hut of a nephew, is 
loved. Oh, how that tough neck, laden with i 
many crimes — with a two-fold paricidal murder, 
by killing, as we have said above, your wife, who 
lived with you for some time — is bent, by thi 
towering weight of sacrilege, from the low i 
the lowest. 
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" Then she, Ity whose eug^estion so many cala- 
mities iind crimes wereperpetrated, (as the tongues " 
of thy flatterers exclaim, from tlicir lips, but not 
from their hearts,) being widowed from her legi- 
timate bed, you connected yourself with a most 
incestuous marriage. 

" When the king is known to be unjust, all 
under him are wicked. A just iiing, as the pro- 
phet says, reanimates a nation. But good coun- 
sels are not wanting, since you have so accom- 
plished a master — the preqeptor of the whole of 
Britain." 

The foregoing is the substance of the histori- 
cal matter in Gildas ; it is very interesting on 
account of its early date, but it affords but little 
information of facts. It, however, fully esta- 
blishes that the language of the Britons waa 
Gaelic. 

His own name is itself Gaelic, and means the 
handsome or pretty pledge. j'oH, a pledge ; 
*ea^, prettij. A name likely to be given to a 
fine or good looking child. 

Cadoc, also, the name of the other British 
doctor, mentioned in the life of Gildas, quoted 




^friendship. Thus does every word, and every 
name, accidentally mentioned by each antient 
writer of credit, assist in establishing the fact, 
that the language spoken by the Britons was 
Gaelic. Although that fact appears sulficIeiUly 
established by the evidence already producedi yet i 
it is so great a novelty, that it requires to be irr©. 
fragnbly estahlished ; and, therefore, the support 
and vreight of every HTiter may fairly be brought 
forward. 



NENN 



rofer 



Nennius 19 said to have been abbot of Ban- 
gor, and to have flourished about the year G20. 
The only Latin editions I am aware of, are that 
published in Gale's xv. Scriptores, (Oxford, I69I,) 
and that pubriahed by C. Bertram, at Copen. 
hag«n, 1757- No English translation, I believe, 
is extant. 

Letand speaks of Nennius, as a writer of credit, 
in his " Asseriio Arturi."" The preface of 
Nennius, published by Gale, says : — 

" I drew the greater part of my information 
from traditions, a part from WTitings, and the mo- 
numents of the old British inhabitants ^ a part 
from the annals of the Romans, and also from 



• Lei, Col. Ap. 1.20. 




the chronicles of the holy Fatliers, viz. Jeronie^l 
Prosper, Eusebius, and the history of the Scots 
and Saxons, although they were enemies ; not 
as I wished, but as I could, submitting' to the au- 
thorities of my sAiors, I have, clumsily indeed, 
collected together this little history, as the glean- 
ing of the ears of a more perfect harvest ; and I 
endeavoured to preserve it for posterity, lest that! 
should be trodden down entirely, and altOdfl 
gether lost, which still remained, notwithstandini 
the incursions of foreigners into our country."' 



Tliis preface, however, is wanting in the com 

* " S'eslne ait notum charitatc, quod cum rudia 
et id iota, a enu one liaec pro modulo meo.non propria nitens 
entix, qux vel nulla, vcl adniodum ra.ra et e\ilia eel. Latino- 
rum auribus idJoniatizaudo traders pr3;sumpsi: icd partim 
majorum traditionibua, partim scriptia, partim etiam monu- 
mentisreterumBritannite iiicolarum, partim et He antiulilius 
Uonianorum; insuper, cC de ciironicis sancLorum FatruiUi 
scilicet Jeronymi, Prosperi, Euscbii; npciion tt de histoi 
Scotorum, Sasonumque, licet iuimicorum, non at volui 
ut potui, meorum obtemperans jussiombus scniomm, 
hanc hiatioriunculam undccun(]ue collcctam balbatieiHlo 
coacervavi ; et remancntcs spicas 
pcnitus calcatae dcperireot, quaru 
t^stran^ariim gentium infcsUs mi 



UIDUS 

trum, ] 



actuum prxtentnnim, i 
1 ampla seges quondt 
ioribus iipanim 



est. posterornm mcmoriee pudibuodus mandate curavi." 



of Nennius in Bennett's College Cambridge, and 
also in most others, and, therefore, is not snp- 
posed to have been written by Nennius. Mr, 
Burton Conyngham, in Lis copy of Gale, now 
in the library of the Royal Dublin Society, has 
inserted this note : — " Haec enini pra)fatio nuUo 
modo a Nennio compone possit utpote scripta, 
A. D. 858 — si numerus anni juste ponatur, et ipse 
Nennius, ut onines consentiunt, A. D. 6'20, flo- 
ruerit." A criticism equally applicable to a great 
part of the work itself. 

Tlie first article, however, called the Apology 
of Nennius, the Britain, and Historian of the 
British People, which was probably his produc- 
tion, ie as follows : — 

"I, Nennius, the disciple of S. Elbod, have 
undertaken to write certain extracts respecting 
the state of the British people, because the 
learned of the island of Briton possessed no 
skill, or had any record thereof in their books. 
But I have accumulated and put down all that 1 
could find, as well from the Roman annalsj as 
from the writings of the Fathers, the Scots, and 
EnglUh, as also from our old traditions, which 
many doctors and authors have been induced to 
write ; I know not whether they have loft us 



more accounts of the frequent occurrence of pcs(i> 
lence and mortality, or the horrible slaughter 
of war. I request that every one who reads 
thia book, will give me his courtesy, and make 
allowance for one who ventures, afler so many 
more able autliors, to write, rather as a talkative 
bird, than as a capable critic. I give way lo him 
who knows more accurately the bnsiness than 
myself." 

There are several MS. copies of Nennius ex. 
tant, two at Cambridge, and several in the British 
Museum, the greater number of which are at- 
tributed to Gildas. Many passages, are found in 
some copies which do not occur in the others. 
This is the work Polydore Vergil denounces as 
the pseudo Gildas, and cautions his readers from 
giving credit to. 

It is evident from the Apology and Pr^ace," 
that Nennius collected, and inserted all the 8tate> 
ments be could find, either written or traditional, 
without intending to vouch for their accuracT. 
Many of bis chapters, respecting the origin of the 
Uritons, are contradictory of each other, and few 
of them entirely correct, but stltl thev contahta 
most valuable matter. 



I have inserted a brief digest of the sixtr*! 



tire chapters, giving those more at large which 
supply information of interest. 



OF THE SIX AGES OF THE WOULD. 

Cap. 1. — " First ag^ from Adam to Xoah. 

" Second age from Noali to Abrahaii]. 

" Third age from Abraliaiil to David. 

" Fourth age from David to Daniel. 

** Fifth age from Daniel to John the Baptist. 

" Sixth age from John the Baptist to the day 
of jui%iaent, when our Lord Jesus Christ shall 
come to judge both the living and the dead by 
fire. 

•' From the beginning of the world to the de- 
luge, were SQ'tS years. 

"From the deluge to Abraham, were 1442 
years, 

" From Abraham to Moaes, 640 years. ' 

"From Mo3es to David, 500 years. ;'■' 

** FfoM Dafvid to Nelmchodnezzar, fitMt years. 

" From Adam to the carrying away to Babylon, 
are computed 4779 years. From the captivity 
»t Babylon to Christ, 563 years. From Adam 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, OQOO years. From the 
passion of our Lord Jesus Clirist, there are passed 
SOO years ; hut H3i yeara from tlie iucarnatiou 



m> 
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to the <10th year of the reigii of ILnaurath, king 
of Mortiio, or Mon, who oow gtJverns tlie king- 
dom of Wenedocia, that is Oiiermet. There has, 
therefore, passed from the beginning of the world 
to the present year, (>108 years. 



Cap. II. — " The island of Britain, which 
said to be so called from Brito, the son of Hisi-. 
cio, who was the so-n of Alan, of the fiunily oi 
Japhet ; but according to otliers, from Brutus, aj 
Roman consul, is 800 miles in length, and '200 
in breadth. It has 28 cities, and innumenibli 
promontories, and castles. It is inhabited by four 
nations, Scots, Picts, Saxons, and Britons. Thi 
are three large islands in its neighbourhi 
whereof one lies towards Arraorica, and is calli 
If^ith, which the Britons call Gttied or Gux 
The second is in the middle of the sea between' 
Britain and Ireland, called Eubonia, or Man. 
The third is at the extreme limit of the British 
World beyond the Picts, and is called Orcania. 
There are many rivers, particularly two, th« 
Thames and Severn.t 



n BriCnnes inAutani Gttird, \e\ GuM. [TticKDt] quo 
ivortium dici pot*sl ; JAOC, (Ac tea, or the wind. 
". t Tometif el Sabrina. 
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Cap. Hi and iv — "Contain the story anil 
descent of Brute from ^neas, and his settlement 
in Britain, to which island he g-ave his naratt. 
The ground work of Geoffery of Monmoiitli'a 
liistorj". 

Cap. v. — " After an interval of not loija than 
300 years, the Picta came and occupied the Or- 
lades, and eventually possessed themselves of ths 
third part of Britain, whirh tlioy at present poa- 

Cap. VI. — " The Scots came from Spain to Hi- 
bernia. First came Bariholonieus with 1000 
people, as well men as women, and increased to 
4000, but a plaffue camo upon them, and they 
all perished in one week. Afterwards came 
Nimec/i, who eniled about for a year and half, 
and then reached a port in Hibertiia, and 
after romainin§^ some years, returned again to 
Spain. 

Cap. vtT. — " After came three sons ol' a certain 
Spanish soldier, with thirty ships, (chiulii,} 
thirty women in each ship ; after remaining' there 
upward* of a year, they saw a tower of gla*w In 
thi> midt^t of the sea. And the men examined i\w 
tower, iiiiJ Bonglit to ^peiik to ihiwe in it, but nn 
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one answered them ; and then they witli unanimous 
consent agreed to attack the tower, witli all their 
ships and all their wouien, except one vessel which 
had heeu wrecked, in which were thirty men and 
aa many women. And when they landed ou the 
shore, where the tower was, the sea rose and 
drowned them all. Tlierefore from the thirty- 
men and thirty women who belonged to the ship 
which had been wrecked, all Hibernia was peo- 
pled as at this day. 

Cap. viii. — " A little after people came from I 
Spain, and occupied many regionu. First came 
Clamhoctor, and inhabited with all his people to 
this day. In Britain also. Historeth, the son of ] 
/^■/orm««, held Dalreida. i?«//«, also settled in the * 
island of Eubonia, with his people. The som < 
of Vetlian obtained the country of the Dimetae, 
and spread themselves in many places, uotil they 
were expelled from all Britain by Cuneda and 
his sons.* 



Cap. IX. — *' If any one desires to know for 
how long a time Hibernia was deserted and unin- 
habited, it was thus told me by the most learned 
of the Scots : 



" ' Wlien the children of Israel passed the Red 
Sea, and the Eg^'ptians following them, were 
Ewallowed up, as is said in the Scriptures, there 
was a certain noble Scythian, with a great number 
of followers in Egypt, who had been expelled 
from his kingdom. He did not go to persecute 
the people of God. They also were expelled 
le8t they should seize upon the kingdom of 
Egypt. For forty-two years they wandered in 
Africa, and passing by the sea to the Pillars 
of Hercules, sailed into the Tyrrhene sea, 
settled in Spain, and resided there many years 
and increased in power, and multiplied great- 
ly ; and afterwards came to Hibernia, 1002 years 
after the drowning of the Kgyptiana In the Red 
Sea. They also came to Dalreida at the time 
Brutus governed tlie Romans, that is, when they 
took consuls, then tribunes of the people, then 
dictators. 



Cap. X. — " The Britons came to Britain in the 
third age of the world, but the Scythie, that is 
the Scots, in the fuurtli age, acquired Hibernia. 
But the Scythffi, who inhabited the west, and the 
Picts of the north, constantly and with one accord 
fought against the Britons, because they were 
unused to arms. But after a long interval the 
Roman monarchy extended itself over tlie whole 
world. 



Cap. XI, — " From the first year that the Saxor 
came to Britain, to the fourth year of king Mer- 
viii, is computed at 4'29 years. From the na- 
tivity of our Lord Jesus Christ, to the advent of ^ 
St. Patrick to Hibernia, there are enumerate! 
437 years — from the death of St. Patrick to tliati 
of St. Bridget, 60 j-ears. From the nativity of I 
Columkille, to the death of St. Bridget, four years. [ 
The beginning; of the reckoning by cycles of J 
19 years from the incarnation of our Lord JesnaJ 
Clirist to the advent of St. Patrick to Hihemia, I 
makes a full number of 4-37 years. FVom the adf-J 
vent of St. Patrick to the said island, to the cyclsl 
of nineteen years, in which we now are, ther^ 
have been 22 cycles, that is 421 years ; and tliefH 
are tliree years in ogdoade to this year. 

Cap. XII " Is a repetition ^ from, our 1 

bookn,' of the descent of Brute from Noab. 

Cap. xiu. — " Is a nonsensical pedigree 
Brito, Francus, Romanus, and Alemannus, which 
he says ' inceni ex trnditione veterum' 



Chaptehs XIV. to XXVI — " Contain an 
count of the conquest of Britain, by CsDsar, a 
the reigns of the Emperors to Con»tantine. and 
the conversion of Lucius, the king of Brita 
by pope Evaristus. 
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■■Cap. Jtxvn — " Three times the lloiiian generals 
vrere Blam by the Britons. But the latter being 
much annoyed by the barbarians, that is the SeotB | 
and Picts, soufrht the assistance nf the Roniana, , 
to whom they sent aniba^sudon^ in great grie^' j 
who entered the senate house with sand on their 1 
heads, and carried with them great presents to the 
consuls. They promised with an oath to submit 
to the Roman laws, although they were hard. 
The Romans came again with a large army to 
their assistance, and placed generals and com- 
manders in Britain, and they were under the im- 
perial rule, and had Roman generals and armies 
for 449 years. But the Britons, by reason of 
the burthen of the imperial rule, again rebelled, 
slew the Roman general, but again petitioned 
for help. Then the Romans came and plundered 
the Britons of gold, silver, brass, and many 
sumptuous vests And honey, and returned in 
great triumph to Rome. 

Cap. xxvin. — " After the war and the death 
of the tyrant Maximin, (iorlhigern^ reigned 
in Britain, and was greatly excited by fear of the 
JRcts and Scots, and the vengeance of the Ro- 
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mans, as well as apprehensive from Ambrosius. j 
In the mean time three (chiuUe) ships arrivedl 
from Germany, ia which were Horsa and Hengist* I 
brothers, who had been driven into exile. Vor* 
ti^ern received them kindly, and gave theui an 
island, which in their tongue is called Tane//t, 
(Thanet,) but in British, Ruitkina,* in the 
reign of Martian the second. It was in the year 
^ly. after the passion of Christ, that Vortigerji . 
received the Saitons. M 

Cap. xxix. — " In hia time, St, Germanus, bishop 
of the city of Antisiodore, came and preached 
the Gospel in Britain, and was distinguitthed bj 
his great virtues ; many by him were taught tfa« I 
way of Balvfttion, but many perished for defect c 
faith. Some miraeles which were perfomta^ 
by God through him, I have determined to wriU 

Cap. XXX to xxxiv — Contain an account i 
these miracles. 

Cap. XXXV. — " And it happened afterwartii 
tlmt when the Saxons measured out their cuiipsl 
in the aforesaid island of Tanetb, the king pro- J 



•Jlucdb, afordand; Mjr, an uJoMd. 
tliB Itle of Tfiatut, and ihe Xorfi Portland. 
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mised faithfully to supply tliem regularly with 
food and raiment, which pleased them, and they 
promised they would fight gallantly against hia 
enemies. But these barbarians had increased to 
BO great a number, that the Britons were unable, 
or unwilling, to feed them ; and when they de- 
manded food and raiment, as had been pro- 
mised, the Britons said — ' we are not able to give 
the^e supplies, because your numbers are so 
much increased, therefore leave us to ourselves, 
we do not want your assistance.' But they took 
council, and the majority were for breaking the 
peace. 

Cap. XXXVI. — " But Hengiet, who was an able 
mall, astute and determined, when he considered 
the inert and incapable king and people, who 
were unaccustomed to arms, he said to the 
British king, at the next meeting, we are but a 
few, and if vou will send us to our country, we 
will invite a larger number of our soldiers, and 
bring them over to fight for you and your peo- 
ple. This the king agreed to. They imme- 
diately sent their messengers over the Scythian 
valley (or sea),* and soon returned with seven- 



* Xart. Literally the tea uyoining Scythio, which ii 
V Scandinavia. Jiitluxl, Denmark, and Nonray. 



teen ships,* and many chosen warriors in thenid 
In one or the ships there came a very beaut 
and comely girl, who was the daughter of Hei 
gist. After their arrival, Heng^ist mnde a feat 
for King Vortigem, and his knights, and 
interpreter, who was called Cerdicse/ntef. None I 
of the Britons understood the Saxon tongue! 
beside that Briton. Hengist commanded the] 
girl to serve the wine and strong drink to tin 
guests, who became perfectly inebriated. ThoBi] 
drinking, Satan entered into the heart of Vorf 
gem, that he should become enamoured of 
girl, and, by bis interpreter, demanded her < 
her father, saying — *'^ J will give you any thii 
you demand, even to kaif my kingdom, if yoi 
consent to let me have your daughter in i 
rings' Hengist took council with the elder^fl 
who came with him, from the island of Oghg 
what lie should demand ; with one consent tfieva 
said, demand the region which, in their longuafi 
is called C'(/nthguaralantf,i but, in our languag[ 



• Chialis. 

t Catdir land. The Saxon aiMed land to tlie BritUff 
name Ceantir ; but lir, tlic last Byllalile, hajt t!ip same nnui- 
ing. This S.-ixon appellation shews clearly ibat CtaiUir 
was the Britisli name. 
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Client* — and lie gave it thein. Gnoirangona 
was theu the king- of Kent, who alone had the 
power to give away his rights, but it was un- 
known that liiii Icing'doni was delivered to the 
Pagans, BO they gave the girl to the king in mar- 
riage, and he slept with her, and loved her very 
much. 

"Cap. XXXVII. — "Then Hengist said to the 
king, I am your father, and will be a counsellor 
to you ; you should never neglect my advice, 
nor should you fear to be Rurpassed by any man, 
or any people, fm- niv soldiers are strong, and 
may be depended on, I will, therefore, invite 
over wj sons, and your brothers-in-law, who are 
brave, and will fight against the Scots, and do 
you give them the country in the north, adjoin- 
ing the rampart which is called i/te wall. And 
he commanded them to be invited, and Ochta 
end Abisa were sent for, with forty ships, who, 
when they navigated in the neighbourhood of 
the Picts, devastated the islands of the Orcades, 
and occupied many countries which lie on the 
Frisci sea, that is between us and the Scots, to 



* ceanclft, a promontory, a headlands the aound of 
tlie last syllable is scarcely perceivable — it is pronounced 
Kml. This name bas no meaning in Welsh. 
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the confines tif the Picts. And Hcngist invite 
by degrees, many stiips, with people, to him inl 
Kent, so that the islands they left were deprin 
of all their inhabitants, and his people daily 
creased in number and power. 



Cap.: 



' And above all theseevil thinff! 



of Vottig'ern, he took his own daughter to be his I 
wife, and had by her a son. But when this ww I 
made known to Saint Germanus, he 
all the Britiiib clergy, to rebuke the 
while this great synod of the elergy and laity 
were in council, the king advised his daughter to 
retire to a convent, and that she should deliver 
her son into the care of Germanus — and she did 
as she was desired. St. Germanus kindly took 
the boy, saying — I will be a father to you, but 
not unless you obtain your father's permission for 
your head to be shaved. The boy immediately 
went, in obedience to the old saint's direction, 
to Vurfigern, his father and grandfather, and 
said to him — Thou art my father, may I cut off 
my hair and shave my head ? But he ^vas silent, 
and did not answer the boy, but rose up, vrfie- 
mentty irritated, and sought to avoid the &ce of 
St. Germanus. He was then condemned, and 
cursed by the blessed Germanus and all the Bri- 
tish clergy. 
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Cap. XXXIX to xi,iv — "Contain an account 
of Vurtigern consulting' the magi about building 
a palace in the mountains of Hereri (or Snow- 
den), which he could not accomplish until he 
found a boy without a father. After a time he 
finds Ambrosius, who prophesies tliat the Saxons, 
whom he deBignates as a white dragon, should 
possess Britain, and dispossess the red dragon, 
or the Britons, but, eventually, the latter should 
drive them out of the island. 

Cap. XL v. — " In the mean time Vortiraer, the 
son of Vortigern, fought bravely against Hen- 
gist and Horsa, and drove them into the isle of 
Thanet, and three times defeated and dispersed 
them. But they sent messengers to Germany, 
calling for assistance, and an immense number 
of ships, with warlike men, came to their ^d 
and fought against our kings ; sometimes they 
conqueted and extended the'u* boundaries, some- 
times they were defeated and driven away. 

Cap. xlvi. — " The first battle was fought on the 
river Derevent. The second at the ford called, 
in their language, Epujford, but in ours, Satha- 
n^abail, (7-o.r evil aa of the jtibdJI course, tfte 
course or passage of evil or misfortune') ; and 



soe 



tlipre full liorsa, and a mn of Vorti^rn, i*hoi 
name was Catigern, (car, battle, r)je<i;tntt, Ifn 
or ruler, the lender of the battle.') The lid 
battle was in a field, near the stone of titk 
(lapidem tituli), wliich stands on the shore o( ti 
Hea of Gaul, and the barbarians were conf)uere( 
and then Vortimerwas the victor, and they fl^ 
to their ships (chinlis), and, with their womei 
went away. A short time afterwards he diC( 
but, before he died, he desired his family, 
his sepulchre should be placed in the sea-pi 
from whence the enemy had departed, olthoid 
they inhabited another part of Britain. 
Bnt they did not observe the injunction i 
^ve them, but buried hira in Lincoln, 
if tiiey liad obeyed his commands, without dooM 
through the prayers of St. Germanus, they wo( 
have obtained whatever they wished. But i 
barbarians returned again, in great jiower, 
because Vortigern was their friend, on his " 
account, no one was hold enough to attempt tl 
expulsion. For it was not on account of t 
virtue that they occupied and possessed Briti 
but the will oi God ; for against the li 
the Almighty, who would endeavour to act f I 
whatsoever he wills the Lord does — he rules mA 
gorerna all men. 



XLVii. — " It liappciieii after the death 
of Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, and after the 
defeat of Hen^ist and li'is troops, by a deceitful 
udvice Heng'ist exhorted them to make a great 
mourning for Vortimer and his army ; and sent 
ambassadors to sue for peace and perpetual amity. 
On which Vortigern took council, and tlie Saxon 
amhassudors went away. Afterwards they en- 
tered into a convention that both parties, the 
Britons and Saxons, should meet unarmed and 
I a firm und perfect peace. 

. xLVlii. — " Hengist, the most wicked of 
I hk &mily, spoke to his Saxons as follows — 
* Secrete a dagger imder your clothes, and when 
I shall call to you in Saxon, ' Nimed Euiie 
Saxes,' (that is, * rfraw? j/our daggers,*) each 
man stab his neighbouring Briton, and do it 
boldly. Spare the King alone, on account of 
my daughter, for I gave her to him in marriage, 
and it ia better they should redeem him from 
lis." The council met, and the Saxons spoke 
kindly, but acted like wolves. Man next 
to man, Britons and Saxons, sat alternately and 
socially. Hengibt, as he said, gave the signal, 
and, in an instant, two hundred and ninety-nine 
of Vortigern'a friends were murdered ; he, alone. 



was made priaoner, and put into chains, and, for 
his redemption, there was given to the Saxoi 
Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex, which were thi 
imlawfullj' separated from the kingdom. 

Cap. xux. — " St. Germanus preaclted 
admonished Yorlig'ern, that he should repeut a 
be converted to the Lord, and should go to I 
country called after him, viz. Vortigemia, 
there miserably hiile himself with his worn 
Whereupon he persecuted St. Gerniaiius and i 
the British clergy, who, for forty days and nighU, 
prayed, kneeling oa a stone, and there remained 
night and day. In the mean tiiae Vort 
went to the palace he had built aitd called a 
his own name, viz. Z>an F'ortigern, in the c 
try of the Diroetae, near the river Teibi, (Tai.*)*) 
to which he ignominiousiy retired. St. Geno* . 
ims followed him, and having with his clu 
fasted three days and nights; ud the fourth,*! 
midnight, fire fell from heaven which burned UJ^ 
palace to the ground, and with it \'orti^umand 
all his wivea. This was the end of Vortigem, ai 
I find mentioned in the Book of the bleated ( 
manua. Other writers also mention it. 



ortig^^H 
ledaDl^H 
be couri^^ 
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Cap. lii. — " He had tliree sons, Vorti' 



tiier,* Cantigern, anil Pascerit, who reigned in the 
t«g\oDs o( Suelt and J^ortigernianum. After iiis 
father's death, the greater part of Britain was 
governed by Amhro&ius. He had also a fourth 
son named Faustus,+ whom St. Gernianus took 
under his own care and baptized and taught, and 
built him a great house on the banks of the rivor 
Rhine, (Rents) which remains to this day. Hiw 
only daughter was said to be the mother of 
Fauetus. 

Cap. Liii. — "This is the genealogy of Vor- 
tigern traced backwards : — Firmwaii, he who 
now reigns in the region of Vortigernianiim. 
The son of Theuduhr, who is king of Buelth, 
and was son of Paacent Mac Ap^ocan, Mac 
Moriud, Mac Eldat, Mac Eldoe, Mac Paul, Mac 
Mepric, Mac liriecat, Mac Pascent, Mac Vorti- 
gern, Mac (Oworthenu) Vortinier, Mac Gui- 
taul, MacGuitoIin, Mac Apg\o\\, Bonus Paulas 



• Vortimer, or Vortitnor ; fOjf, chief; ceHJ ; mO;i, houir, 
gnat. The htad of ihe ffreal hiiute. Caritifftm, Cean, heatlor 
thUf; eijea/tna, lord. The head, or chief lord. Pata-^, 
!?€<»;•. « purge ; ceap, head, or cA.V/. The chief of ri.hes. 
or the purse bearer. 

•f f ca^, or 9\Q-f ; hnoicSrilge, nrt, srinur, nnderiland- 
iftff, vititm, moiaffe I felf, coitinn. i>in»l. 
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Mauron. There were three brothers of Glovi 
who built a great city on the batiks of the Setrem, 
(Sabrina) which is called in the British tongue 
Caer Oloviy in Saxon, Gloucester. 

Cap. liv. — " The blessed Ctermanus, after the 
death of Vortigern, returned to his own country. 
St. Patrick was at this time in captirity among 
the Scots, and his lord, or master, was called 
Milchu, to whom he was swine-herd. In the 
seventeenth year of his age, he returned from his 
captivity, and, by God's blessing, became learned 
in the Scriptures. Afterwards he went to Rome, 
and for a long time studied the mysteries of God 
and the Holy Scriptures. Wlien he had been there 
many years, Palladius was sent by Celestine the 
Roman pontiff, to the Scots, who were converted 
to Christ ; but he was prohibited by God, by cer- 
tain tempests, from fulfilling his mission, because 
no one can succeed unless he be sent by the Al- 
mighty. So Palladius left Hibernia, and pame to 
Britain, and died in the country of the Picts. 

Cap. lv. — ** Patrick being admonished by St. 
Germanus and an angel, called Victor, hearing of 
the death of Palladius, in the reign of Theodo- 
sius and Valentinian, was sent by pope Celestine 
to convert the vScots to Christianity. 
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Cap. lvi. to lxi.^ — " Germanus therefore sent 
him, with an old bishop, named Seger, to Ma- 
thew, a neighbouring king ; and the saint 
knowing all things which should happen to him, 
there received the grade of a bishop from king 
MatheWy and the holy bishop. He also assumed 
tiie name of Patricius, his former name being 
Maun. Agrilius^ a priest, and IserninuSy a 
deacon, and several others, were ordained with 
him. 

♦* Having received the blessing, and being per- 
feet in all things, he went to Britain where he re- 
mained but a short time and then to Ireland. 
From the beginning of the world to the conver- 
flion of the Irish, was 5330 years. In the fifth 
year of king Loigare, Patrick began to preach 
Chrirt in Hibernia." The rest of these chapters 
relate to the acts of St. Patrick, which are nuich 
the same as given in the Book of Armagh. 

Cap. lxii and lxiii — *^ At this time the 
Saxons grew strong and increased in numbers 
in Britain. Hengist died, and Ochta his son went 
and settled on the east side of Britain in the 
kingdom of Kent, and from him descended the 
kings of that country. Arthur foui»"lit against 
them in those day«, viz. the Saxons, \\\\\\ the kings 
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of the Britons. He was a great general and was 
successful in every battle. 

Cap. xliii. — " The first battle was at the mouth 
of the river called Olen* The second, third, 
fourth, and fifth, upon another river called the 
Dughs^i which is in the country of Linau. The 
sixth was on the river called Bassos. The seventh 
was in the Caledonian woody that is Cattoit Ce- 
ledon. The eighth was in Castle Chinning in 
which Arthur had carried the image of Jesus 
Christ, and of St. Mary, always virgin, upon his 
shoulders, and the Pagans were put to flight on 
that day, and many were slain, and dreadful 
slaughter took place in consequence by the power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the holy virgin, his 
mother. (For Arthur had been to Jerusalem, 
&c.) The ninth battle was at the city of Legion. 
The tenth w<as on the shore of the river called 
RibrioL The eleventh was at the mountain called 
Agned Cathregonion. The twelfth was at the 
Mountain Badony on which day Arthur with his 
own hand, slew 811 men. 



* Gale makes this the Glan in Lincolnshire, where Glems- 
ford is now, and says Vortigcrn gave Hengist, Lincoln, from 
whence the Britons were afterwards expelled. 

f This Duglas, Gale fixes near Wigan, in Lincolnshire.— 
His other guesses arc not more satisfactory. 
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Lxiv. — " The barbarians being over- 
irown in every battle, sought for help froni 
Gerniany ; and thus greatlj' increased in numbers, 
and even the kings of Germany came over with 
their people to reign in Britain. And they did 
reign down the time when Ida, the son of Eobba, 
who was the first king of Bernicia, that is Ihcr- 
neich. 

Cap. lxv. — " Ida the son of Eobba, held the 
country on the left bank of t!ie Humber sea 
twelve years, and joined the two regions of Den,' 
raberneth, in English Deira and Benucia. El- 
fled, the daughter of Edwin, twelve days after 
Pentecost, received baptism, and an innumerable 
multitude with her. But she ivas first baptized ; 
Edwin on the Easter following was baptized, and 
IS,000 men with him in one day. Saint PuulJiius, 
archbishop of York, baptized them, and for forty 
days ceased not to baptize all the clan Ambronum, 
that b old Saxons, and by his preaching many 
beliered in Christ." 

J names of the cities of Britain from Nen- 
PHenry of Huntingdon, Alfred of Beverley, 



FCaerGuerthigirn, or Vortigern — somewhere 
Pembrokeshire. 
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2 Caer Municip. 

3 Caer Meguid, or Merdic — Caermarthen. 

4 Caer Eboraiic — York. 

5 Caer Verulam — St. Albans. 

6 Caer Mauchguid. 

7 Caer-Canit — Canterbury. 

8 Caer Peris — Porchester. 

9 Caer Linon — Leicester. 

10 Caer Gwent — Winchester. 

1 1 Caer Glovi— Gloucester. 

12 Caer Pcnsavelcoit — supposed Exeter. 

13 Caer Celemon — Camelet^ in SomerMtshire. 

14 Caer Gwinting. 

15 Caer Luadit — Leeds. 

16 Caer Colun — Colchester. 

1 7 Caer Custent. 

18 Caer Graunth — Grantchester, Cambridge. 

19 Caer Lunden — London. 

20 Caer Guoirangen — Worcester. 

21 Caer Danti — Dorchester. 

22 Caer Gorieon. 

23 Caer Legion — Carlisle. 

24 Caer Guarisik. 
2.5 Caer Britton. 

2G Caer Droithen — Draiten in Shropshffe ? 

27 Caer Urnach — Uriconiumy TProxeter. 

28 Caer Luitcoit — Lincoln. 

29 Caer Segent — Silchester, near Reading, on 



the Thames, the most perfect Roman city now 






Tie various copies of Neimius differ in the 
readings so much that it ia evident all are very 
unlike the original work of that autlior. The 
whole has been ascribed to Gildos, or rather 
to he a commentary on Gildas. It is evident, 
Iiowever, that there ia some truth, but much em- 
bellishmeut. Neniiiua is said to have lived about 
I the year 620, wliereas the calculations and events 
^^^Krded, come down to the year, A. D. 830. 

^^^THennius suppliee evidence, of the strongest 
and MOBt decided character, that the antient 
jBritoits spoke Gaelic. Every word which he 
' gives, US in his ovm tongue, (lingua 7iostra,) 
Ii u Oaelic, and not fVelsh. But the most striking 
jl and uniuiswerable proof is to be found in the 
j fifty-third chapter, where the pedigree of Vor- 
i tigora is recited ; it is precisely io the language 
I and form of all Iri^ pedigrees, as follows : 



Firmail son of 
Thendubr son of 
lucent mac 
(Ap) Guocan mac 
Ifloriud mac 



mac ee& aub 
mac pe<i/^ean 
rtiftc joojaJn 
mac mo/ta)jan 
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Eldat mac mac eJle bay* 

Eldoe mac mac e)le bub 

Paul mac mac pa)l 

Mepric mac mac m)o^pa)^t: 

Briecat mac mac b/tJe^ar 

Pascent mac mac peay\:ean 

Vortigem mac mac fO/ttJjeafOia 

Guortheneu mac mac jo/tteajnoe 

Guitaal mac mac ^aotal 
Guitolin mac mac jaotaUii 

Glovi mac jlofiab 

What Bonus Pavius Mauron means after 
Glovi, it is not easy to define, but it is, no doubt, 
a corrupted Gaelic epithet which the embellish- 
ers of the text of Nennius, not understanding, 
left as it was. It is very likely to have been 
beana^ pala^ mjfieajn, or Glovij the prosperous 
and happy kingj literally, of the palace of con- 
slant pleasure. The names of Hugh Duff, Black 
Hughy Eile das, handsome Eile, and indeed all 
the other names are of constant occurrence in 
Irish pedigrees. 

Gale in his notes '* on the various readings of 
Nennius," on this chapter, says : — " I suspect 
this Vortigern to have been of the tribe of the 
Picts, or Scots, who, by the help of the Picts, be- 



possessed of the kingfdom,"' Gale saw 
larly that this pedigree was not Welsh, but 
beings satisfied that the Welsh were the antient 
,ons, ventured this suspicion, at a hazard, to 
Qt for so great an anomaly. 



I Ic< 



I consider the chapters 62, 63, and 64, to have 
been interpolations. Arthur is introduced in an 
unusual and unnatural manner, quite as a di- 
gression, and appears out of place. The scenes 
of his exploits were all in North Britain, as the 
Caledonian ffood indicates, when the Saxons 
were encroaching on the territory of the PicU. 

It would appear from Nennius, that the Gaelic 
British race kept possession of most of South 
Wales, till about the eighth or ninth century, 
when the history of the Welsh commences under 
Roderick the Great. The pedigree of the des- 
cendants of Vortigcrn brings it down to that 
period, being ten generations, which in common 
computation is about three hundred years. 

The notes of Gale on Nennius, demonstrate 
the greatest variance, not only as to expression. 



* titec gcnealogia addila fuisse viiletur a Samuele ego sus- 
picor Guonigernuro fuiw* gf ncrc Pictum, vel Scyth&m ; qui 
Pictorutii npe ad rpgnum perveticrit." 
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and the names of individuals, but in the sense* 
It appears that the original work of Nennius 
was very small ; but in subsequent ages was en* 
largedy bj adding the acts of individuals of 
after-times. At length the feats of Arthur 
found a place, although he was a Fict, and of 
a different race from the Gaelic Britons. 



GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 



The prefatory epistle of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, addressed to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
son to king Henry I. by Nesta, daughter of Rhys 
mp Tudor, prince of South Wales, shows what 
were thea the opinioiis respecting the nearly his- 
tory of Britain* He found the information con- 
tained in Gildas and Bede, not at all ilattering 
to the vanity of his countrymen. There was 
no evidence, in either, to identify, or even con- 
nect, the history of the Welsh people with that 
ef the antient Britons, and he tells us he had 
looked in vain for information for the purpose. 
His words are : — 

** Having, in the course of various readings 
and meditations, taken up the subject of the 
history of the kings of Britain, I was sur- 
to find that neither QUdas or Bede^ though 
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they have written copiotisly concerning them^ 
have taken any notice of those kings wJio lived 
before the incarnation of our Z/ord, or even of 
Arthur, or many more who succeeded that event ; 
although their actions merit eternal celebritj^ and 
are, by many nations, Jimdy retained in mind, 
and recited J from memory, with pleasure* These, 
and similar reflections, had often occurred to me, 
when Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, a person pre- 
eminent in eloquence, and the knowledge of fo- 
reign history, brought me a very old book written 
in the British language, (Welsh) which gives, in 
very good language, a regular chronological his- 
tory of the British kings from Brutus, the first 
king, to Cadwalader, the son of Cadwallon. Tlis 
book I have, at his request, carefully translated 
into Latin, &c. &c.'' 

Here we have an assertion, that, though neither 
Gildas nor Bede took any notice of Arthur and 
the other kings from Brutus, their history was 
well known in the traditions of his countrymen, 
(and other nations,) the JVelsh^ by whom they 
were recited with pleasure. 

Allowing this story to be true, it only amounts 
to this, that Walter, the archdeacon, brought him 
an old legendary romance, the compilation, or pro- 
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(iuction, o( some fanciful visionary writer, 
which he thought proper to adopt as the ground- 
work of an imaginary history of Britain. Such 
parts 39 were consistent with Welsh traditions, 
he embellished and augmented, and thus formed 
what lias been received, by the too credulous self- 
love of hia countrj'men, as a veritable history, 
to which it has equal pretensions with the Mirror 
of Knighthood, or the History of the illus- 
trious Valentine and Orson, sons of the vtag- 
Snt Emperor of Greece. 
fore the appearance of Geoffrey's Book, the 
history of PVales was a blank, and the 
origin of the Welsh obscure and little known, 

K? Jirst time, they were grafted by Geoff'rey 
stock of the anticnt Britons. 
I'dore Vergil, after speaking in great praise 
I 01 Uildiis, cautions his readers against the pseudo 
I writer who appeared with his name — " ut tempes- 
I tive lectorem nefarlie fraudis admoneamus." This 
j was the book now called jVezmius, which certainly 
i originally a work worthy of credit, as it con- 
ns passages (notwithstanding the care which 
I been taken to fit it to Welsh story, and cor- 
|it by additions, and probably suppressions and 
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alterations) totally at variance with th^e theory of 
history, which Geoffirey attempted to establish. 

Polydore Vergil also cautions his readers 
against giving credit to other writers, and among 
them to Geoffrey ; he says : — 

" And, in more recent times, to excuse tiie Bri- 
tons of their faults, a writer starts up, who com* 
piles a ridiculous context of fictions, and, with 
impudent vanity extols their virtues hr above 
those of the Macedonians and Romans. He was 
called Oeoffrey, of the sirname of Arllmr^ who 
relates many fictitious things of king Arthur and 
the antient Britons, invented by himself, but pre- 
tended to be translated by him into Latin, which 
he palms on the world with the sacred name of true 
history. With bare-faced impudence also he added 
a long story respecting the prophecies and divi- 
nations of one Merlin, as if he had also translated 
them into Latin, and published them, thus endeiu> 
vouring to support his history by approved and 
immoveable prophecies." 

This is severe, but not altogether unjust cri- 
ticism. Leland wrote a tract which he called 
** Assertio Arthnris,^* published by Hc^arni, in 
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the Appendix to " Lelandi Collectanea y* in which, 
however, he fiedled to make a case of acquittal for 
Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, being the only founda- 
tion of Welsh history, has with no small seal and 
warmth, been supported and defended by the 
Welsh historians. 

In the year 1811, the Rev. Peter Roberts, 
published an English version of Geoffrey, under 
the title of ** The Chronicle of the kings of 
Britain^^ translated from the Welsh copy attri- 
buted to Tysilio, with original dissertations on 
Gildas, the Brut, the primary population of Bri- 
tain, the laws of Dyfnwall Moelmyd, and the 
antient British church. To set up Geoffrey, 
he found it necessary to put down Gildas, their 
statements being quite inconsistent with each 
other. Mr. Roberts' zeal, in defence of the 
traditions of his countr}% is entitled to respect, 
and it must be admitted, that he treated the 
subject fairly, though not alwaj's uith cool- 
ness and temper. I am not inclined to admit 
the accuracy of the motto he adopted — " De 
Oentis antiquitate et origine magis creditur 
ipsi genti, atque vicinis quam rcmotis et extemis.^* 
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This is not universally the case, and when the 
early history of a country, or a saint, is unknown^ 
the ingenuity of the cloister has never been 
wanting to supply the defect. He says ; 

** The influence which the history and epistle 
attributed to Gildas, has had upon the minds of 
the greater part of those who have written con- 
cerning the antiquities of Britain, is well known 
to every man who has in any degree made them 
his study. As a person highly respected for his 
learning, even so as to have acquired the appella- 
tion of the wise, a deference hM been paid to 
his name, which it was impossible to justify bjf 
the writings to which it is attached ; and some- 
times with a promptitude and zeal that seem to 
indicate more of tfie satisfaction in having an 
apology for not making an inquiry, than of the 
wish to know whether these writings were worthy 
of credit. It is true that Leland, Lhuyd, and even 
Usher and Stillingfleet, have been led to give them 
credit ; not merely on the 7iame, but as having 
found them referred to decidedly by writers of 
the 12th century^ and that an epistle of Gildas is 
referred to by JBede. But whilst they attended 
to these references, they do not appear to have 
given that attention to the writings themselves. 



.!mcU was extremely necessary. Tliey do, in- 
deed, consider the copies as imperfect and cor- 
rupted, but this seems to be the utmost." 

will be admitted, that the above statement 
t rather tend to iinprees an unbiassed mind 
that the deference paid to the writings of Gildas, 
by those judicious, aa well as eminently learned 
writers, was founded on grounds not to be easily 
shaken. An autlior frequently quoted by writers 
of tJie twelftli century, and mentioned by Bede 
himself, who died so early in the eighth aa A. D. 
73G, must be considered worthy of the respect 
be has received from the roost eminent historical 
writers of the modem times. It must be from 
the inconsistencies discoverable in the wTitings 
themselves that he must be tried ; and, therefore, 
Mr. Roberts proceeds to examine him by that 
ordeal. A mode of trial by which " Poor 
Oeoffrei/," aa Mr. Roberts calls him, has been 
tried and condemned by the unanimous verdict 
of all but Welsh writers. 

[ow Gitdas posses through the ordeal will now 
Mr. Roberts proceeds : — 



By this means an importance has been given 
lem, wliich, probably, bad it not been for a 
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single assertion, they never would have acquired ; 
as the historic narrative is little or nothing, and 
often known to be falser and the epistle is a mere 
farrago of calumny." 

Again — *' This assertion, which is indubitably 
false J is found at the end of the second chapter 
of the History. It states his intention to com- 
pile his history, * not so much from ihe writings 
of the country y or testimonies of their writings^ 
(because^ if such ever existed^ they were not 
to be found, having been either burned or car- 
ried away by the exiles^) as from foreign autho- 
rities, though frequently deficient.** 

" Having considered and examined the whole 
of these writings attentively, I foimd, not, in^ 
deed, to my surprize, but to my satisfoLction, that 
there is in them sufficient evidence that they are 
forgeries, exclusive of abundant external evi- 
dence. This I will now endeavour to prove from 
internal and external evidence." 

« 

Mr. Roberts then proceeds to state, that Gil- 
das indulged himself in an ^* uninterrupted strain 
of enmity against Britain, and partiality to every 
thing Roman : no topic of censure, no occasion 
of insult, no representation by which he can 



lower the esliniation of the country and its inha- 
bitants, occurs to him, but he employs it with a 
marked malignity, unless he can point out some- 
thing of a connection with Rome to excuse the 
exception." " This is deliberate animosity 
against his own nation," "for which he deserves" 
" the deliberate execration of his own country, 
and every honest man." 

las is very strong language, and exhibits a 
ieling not likely to afford Poor Gildas an im- 
partial trial. What is here objected, however, 
rather establishes than destroys the authenti- 
city of the Gildas we possess, by insinuating 
that it has taken the place of the real Gildas, 
of whom William of Malmesbury thus speaks — 
" He was neither a weak nor inadequate histo- 
rian ; and that to him the Britons were indebted 
for whatever estimation they have in ot/ier na- 



B character cannot, says Mr. Roberts, be 

1 to the Gildas we possess, which is verbose, 

[ated, involved, and tedious. The language 

1 style of Gildas is certainly querulous, but it 

J polished and eloquent, though he says it 

nbles through periods of insufferable length, 
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with a tedioiisness that wearies the eye and the 
understanding." 

He afterwards quotes Lilius Gyraldus, who 
wrote 1450, who says Gildas wTote " in an easy 
flowing style^^ whom l\e found quoted in ever)' old 
British History. 

From these Mr. Roberts infers, that the Gildas 
we possess must be a forgery, and that the ge- 
nuine Gildas is lost — a conclusion to which few 
will give their adhesion. 

The evidence he brings forward rather es- 
tablishes the converse. Gildas was a Roman 
Briton — his language was Latin — ^which he 
wrote in a conceited style, the foible of his coim- 
trymen, who piqued themselves on the elegance 
of their Latin. 

Mr. Roberts' pedigree of Gildas is not worthy 
of notice ; there was nothing more common 
among such fabricators as Geoffrey, or the writer 
of the life of St. Tielo, than to hook on an emi- 
nent person to a fictitious genealogy ; nor are his 
observations, on the religious opinions, of the 
weight he wishes to give them. Tliose ^bserva- 



ions may look very like interpolations, in favour 
of the doctrines of tlie Roman Church, but they 
do not impeach the general credit of Gildas. 

Mr. Roberts brings forward another argument 
to prore the alledged writings of GUdas a for- 
gery, " beyond a possibility of doubt" He 
says — "It could not fail to be observed that 
Nennius and Asserius had given the explanation 
of TP'elsh words in their histories ; eomething of 
this kind it was necessary to attempt in a forgery ; 
tins writer has, therefore, attempted to do the 
same in one instance, and in that one he has 
foiled, viZ' in his interpretation of the name 
Cunegtas, which he gives thus — ' Cimeglas, 
JiomaTid linqud, lanio falve \' and in the inter- 
pretation of another name he has betrayed him- 
self. 



^^nami 



Whether there ever was a prince of the 
le of Cuneglas, or not, is of as little conse- 
quence as certainty j and, whether there was or 
not, the interpretation of the name Js such, that 
I can, of my own knowledge, I believe, safely 
affirm, thai the IF'elsh language does not ajbrd 
athf single word, or combination of words, Ktmi. 
lar to Cuneglas, whose signifcatimi wtU ap- 
•proach it. Neither will the Cornish or Armoric 
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dialects, as far as the dictionaries of Price i 
Lhuyd extend, afford any such. All that can I 
said of the attempt is, that the WTiter wanted t 
interpretation and invented one." 

" In the second instance he is not more mt 
cessful. Speaking of the invasion of Britain by 
the Saxons, he says, that nation came over 
' tribiia (ut ejtis Ungua exprimetur) cyulis, nosii 
lingua, longis navibus." In three keeUt as thi 
are called in their language ; that is, in ourtt 
long ships." Is it then credible that Gildas, 
who was a Briton, and of the British Chttrclit 
could consider the Latin language as his oi 
and say of it, nostra lingua f Certainly ni 
To account, then, for such a mode of expreesii 
will he very dilEcult, unless upon the suppo^ti 
that the writer was of Italian origin, or one 
the Church of Rome. That he was one or 
other, I helieve ; and, perhaps, both." 



Let us now examine these two objections i 
Mr. Roberts, which are of no trifling importanoi 
when made by a learned and honest Welshman, 
zealous for his country's honor, and warm and 
impassioned in his reproaches. He tells you that 
Cuneglas has no meaning in the" TPelsJi lan- 
gttage, and, therefore, Gildas mutt be a forgery^ 






lust be a jorgery^^^ 



GILDAS. 3'^7 

Lilt instead of having such a tendency, it esta- 
blishes the genuine character of Gildas, " beyond 
a possibility of doubt," to use Mr, Roberts' own 
phrase, for it is another strong evidence that the 
Ifelsh was not the language of the Britons. In 
the Gaelic, Cuneglns has exactly the meaning 
ascribed to it by Gildas — cuJne, la?iio; %[.<y^f,falee, 
or the hoary butcher or blood hound. This 
objection, therefore, proves the exact converse 
of what Mr. Roberts supposed. 



The second objection is scarcely necessary to 
be answered. The British language had, during 
the period of near five hundred years, that Bri- 
tain had been a Roman province, been superseded 
by the Latin, and got into disuse, and nearly 
forgotten, except in remote provinces, the proba- 
bility of which requires no stronger evidence than 
what has taken place in Ireland within the last two 
hundred years. In the time of James I. the Irish 
was universally spoken, even by the gentry, in all 
parts of Ireland, now not one native of Leinster, 
even of the lower orders, in a thousand, under- 
stand a word of it, and very few of the higher 
orders In the remote parts of Ireland. It is there- 
fore, nothing extraordinary in Gildas calling the 
Latin Imgud nostrd, for he was a Roman Briton, 
and spoke Latin, and only knew the British, as a 
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scholar. The names of persons were probably 
the extent of the British tongue knovni among 
the people of his day. 

Mr. Roberts supplies in another place, im- 
portant testimony as to the difference between 
the Welsh and the Gaelic languages, of which I 
could not refuse to avail myself in support of that 
position which is so essential to establish my third 
position, that those nations who are not Gael, are 
not Celtae. He says : — 

" The learned and acute Whitaker, has, in my 
opinion, fully proved that the names, Celtse, 
Galatae, and Gauls, belong to the Gael. But if 
these names belong to the Gael, they most cer- 
tainly cmDioty with any propriety ^ belong to the 
Cymry. It is true that the Greek and Roman 
historians have used these names with great lati- 
tude ; but it does not follow that they applied 
them correctly. Pliny says : — * Persae illos (Scy- 
thas) Sacos in luiiversum appellavere a proxima 
gente.^ — * Tlie Persians gave to the Scythians in 
ge7ieraly the name of SaccPy from that of the 
natioji nearest them* And thus it has frequently 
happened in different ages, that the name first 
known, became a general name for the inhabitants 
of an extensive territory, though they were of 
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distinct nations and languages. If the Greeks 
became first acquainted with the nation called 
GalaUe, they would naturally enoug^h compre- 
hend under the name, another neighbouring 
nation, whose language they did not understand, 
or who were connected with the Galake by poli- 
tical ties. Hence, I conceive, that from such a 
genenil name no decisive evidence can be drawn 
as to the general natural identity of those com- 
prized under it. This can be inferred only from 
identity of language, custom, and laws, but more 
especially from that of lan^iage, as the other 
two are often adopted. Since, therefore, the 
languages of the Cymry Ka.A Gael axe peijectly 
distinct, they must be distinct nations ; and if the 
distinction had been cautiously attended to, miich 
confusion, both in history and etymology would 
have been avoided, Tlie principle of this dis- 
tinction is at least as old as the time of Dionysius 
of Haticamassus. It is that on which he decides 
that the Tyrrheni and the Pehisgi were distinct 
nations. His words are — ' Tf the natural affinity 
produces similarity of language, the reverse pro- 
ducea diversity of language ; on this principle 
I am persuaded t/tat the Pelasgi are a different 
people from the Tyrrlienians.' 



■' The argument is just, and this principle is 
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the only one I know of, by which the question 
can be ultimately decided. Had Mr. Whitaker 
known either the Welsh or Gaelic language well, 
I am persuaded he would have been very for from 
supposing that the Cymry and Gael were the same 
people, for he would have found that either of 
their languages is of no more use to the imder- 
standing of the other, than the mere knowledge 
of the Latin to the understanding of the Greek. 
There is about one word in fifteen, similar, but 
rarely the same in sound and signification in both 
languages. In the first nine columns of the Irish 
Dictionary, printed by Lhuyd, in his Archaeologia 
there are four hundred words, of which I have 
not been able to discover more than twenty, in 
common to both languages, nor have I succeeded 
better in several trials. Moreover the gramma- 
tical structure, as to the declension and construc- 
tion, are radically diflFerent. The Welsh, though 
abundant in radical words, and copious in com- 
pounds, has left but few radical synonimes ; the 
Gael, if I may judge from the Dictionaries, 
abounds with them ; a circumstance which proves 
the Gael must have had intimate intercourse* 



♦ A strong corroboration of the Phenician origin of the 
Gael. 



with other nations, and that the CjTnbri had not, 
on their way thither. The ditference between the 
two languages, I have, in my own experience, 
but too much reason to regret, for my own sake, 
as it deprives me of much pleasure, which, without 
devoting more time than I have been able to 
spare, I could not attain to in the perusal of 
works in the Irish or Erse. Neither does the 
best Irish scholar living, my learned friend. Ge- 
neral Vallancey, understand the Welsh. I am 
fiJly aware, that what I have said is not in unison 
with the opinion prevalent amongst antiquaries ; 
but as that opinion has been founded mostly, and 
I believe wholly, on such a knowledge of the two 
Uuiguages as may have been derived from diction- 
aries only, I feel the less hesitation in stating the 
fact which they have mistaken. The Cimbri, 
and the Celtie have both been great and power- 
fiil nations ; and both, by turns, in many instances 
been in possession of the same countries, singly, 
and in common, in France and England, more es- 
pecially, and have names imposed by the one, and 
the other, and sometimes to be found within the 
same territory ; many such words have become 
common to both languages, and others in conse- 
quence of intercourse. Dut this is, I think, the 
utmost -y unless those radical words which, as 
having been constituent ports of the original 
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language of mankind, are yet to be found in the 
languages of various and distant countries to be 
included ; and also technical terms, and the 
names of animals and planets, of which the former 
generally belong to the language of those who 
invented that which they signify, and the latter 
to the language of the coimtry where they are 
found. 

** From these circuiili|uices I am persuaded 
that the Cymry and Gael, dr Celtsa, are distinct 
nations ; and they seem to nH^to have come by 
distinct rout^ tq Britain ; the '4(fiiU7 from the 
north, and the Gael by one to the scM^ of Mount 
Haemus and the Alps." 




The establishment of this fact was the ' ^t 
step towards developing the true early history <rf 
Britain ; and it is a matter of no small surprise 
and astonishment, that so acute and intelligent 
a writer as Mr. Roberts, after seeing it so 
clearly, could still continue to support the fables 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which it totally de- 
molishes. That he did not also see that it 
upset all the pretensions of the Welsh to 
be the Britons of Caesar's day, who are distinctly 
stated by Caesar and Tacitus, to have been the 
sayne people as the Oauls. 
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The arguments and dicta of all the most 
eminently learned, judicious, and* respectable 
of the Welsh writers, i^a most extraordinary 
and effectual way, assist in prostrating the fabric 
of received Welsh history, by proving that the 
Welsh were not Celts, fiad nothing to do with 
Druids, and instead of being the suffering and 
pusillanimous Roman Britons, enervated, as Gildas 
says, by luxury and wickedness, valiant to do evil 
but wanting' the courage and firmness requisite 
to defend their houses, altars, wives, and little 
ones, against their enemies, were the descendants 
of the barbarous but gallant Caledonian Picts, 
who invaded the Roman prtvince at the fall of 
the empire ; and having exterminated the inlia- 
bitant^, made themselves masters of Wales and 
Cornwall, and subsequently of the Armorican 
province of Gaul, 



TJie ancestors of the Welsh were, in fact, the 
very people against whom the Saxon mercenaries 
were invited to defend the effeminate, profligate, 
and debilitated Roman provincials, the barba- 
rians who carried fire, sword, and desolation, and 
every horror into the Roman province ; the ag- 
gressors, and not the sufferers, the gallant inva- 
ders, and not the paltroons who basely refused to 
fight — ' pro aris et focis.' 
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Edward Lhuyd in his Welsh preface, says : — 
** As for the inhabitants of Cornwall and Armo- 
rick Britain, althonglii they lived amongst Eng- 
lish and French, their language shews, as you see 
plainly, that they were entirely Britona^f J^ehh.) 
But you will, doubtless, be at a Iosb for that in- 
finite number of exotic words, which, besides the 
British, (Welsh) you'll find in the Irish of Scot- 
land and Ireland. There are for this, as seems 
to me, two reasons — I say, as seems, because we 
have no authority of histories, or other means, that 
may lead us imto the truth, but comparing of 
languages. In the first place^ I suppose that the 
antient colonies of Ireland were two distinct 
nations co-inhabiting, Gwydhek and Scots, 
that the Gw}^dhels, were the old inhabi- 
tants of this island, and that the Scots came out 
of Spain. So far, therefore, as their language 
agrees either with us or the other Britains, the 
words are Gwydhelian, and for the rest, they 
must be also either Gwydhelian, lost to 
our ancestors, or else antient Scottish. So the 
second reason for their having so many unknown 
words, is, for that the Welsh, Cornish and Ar- 
morick Britains, have lost some part of their old 



From its similarity to the Welsh. 
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language, (in regard they were for the space of 
almost five hundred years, viz, from the time of 
Julius Oesar to Valentinian III. under the go- 
vernment of the people of Rome.') And thus 
'tis possible a great many of those words which 
seem to ua exotic, may be old British, though we 
do not know them. According to those examples 
I have instanced in (p. 7- c. i.) — nor was it only 
in North Britain that these Gwydhelians, ( Gael) 
have in the most antient times inhabited ; but 
also England and Wales, AVhether before oiu: 
time, or contemporary with us, or both, cannot be 
determined ! But to me it seems most probable 
they were here before, our coming into the island. 
And our ancestors did from time to time force 
them northward, and that from the Kintire (or 
Foreland) of Scotland, where there is but four 
leagues of aca, and from the countrj' of Galloway 
and the Isle of Man, they passed over into Ire- 
land, as they have that way returned backward 
and forward oiten since. Neither was their pro- 
gress into this island out of a more remote coun- 
try than Gaul, now better known by the names 



• This wonld have introduced Latin into the Welsh, of 
whicb there ia, however, very little, and go to prove that 
Ibe Wcbh were never under the Romaa ■ubjection. 
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of the kingdoms of France, the Low Countries, 
and the Low Dutch. 



** Having now related what none have hitherto 
made mention of — ^viz. First, that the old inha- 
bitants of Ireland consisted of two nations, Gwyd- 
helian and Scots. Secondly, that the Gwydhe- 
lians descended from the most antient Britains, 
and the Scots from Spain. Thirdly, that 
the Gwydhelians lived in the most antient 
times, not only in North Britain, (where they 
still continue intermixed with Scots, Saxons, and 
Danes,) but also in England and Wales. And 
fourthly, that the said Gwydhelians of 
England and Wales were inhabitants of Gaul 
before they came into this island. Having been 
so bold, I say, as to write such novelties, and yet 
at the same time to acknowledge that I have no 
written authority for them, I am obliged to pro- 
duce what reasons I have ; and that, as the ex- 
tent of this letter requires, in as few words as may 
be. 

" I have already proved at large, in the first 
and second sections of this book, that our lan- 
guage agrees with a very great part of theirs ; 
and in the Irish grammar you will find that the 
genius or nature of their language in their chang- 
ing their initial letters in the same manner, is also 
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agreeable to the Welsh.* And as by collating 
the languages, I have found one part of the Irish 
reconcileable to the Welsh ; so by a diligent pe- 
rusal of the New Testament, and some manuscript 
papers, I received from the learned Dr. Edward 
IJrown, written in the langujige of the Cantabri- 
ans, I have had a satisfactory knowledge iis to tlio 
affinity of the other part with the old Spanish.-]" 
For though a great deal ot that language be re- 
tained in the present ; yet much better preserved 
do we find it among the Cantabrians. Now, my 
reason for calling the British Irish, Gwi/dheUanSf 
(Gael) and those of Spain, Scots, is because the 
old British manuscripts call the Picts Fitchid 
Chrydhelians ; and the Picts were Britains, 
(Welsh) without question, as appears, not only 
by the name of them in Latin and Irish, but bjj 
the names of the mountains and rwers in the 
Lowlands of Scotland ^ where they inhabited. 
And there, probably, they are yet, (though their 
language be lost) intermi}ce(l with Scots, Strath- 
clyde Britons, old Saxons, Danes, and Normans. 



* This is the only similarity, aiul it is but trilling and 
unimportant whon compared with the; groat diHrrcncc in 
the construction of two languag(;s. 

f Lhuyd was deceived in this, thiTo is n<» allinily iM'twi'on 
the Cantabrian, or Biscay an hiiignug<', and the Oaclio. 

z 
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As for entitling the Spanish- Irish, Scots, there 
wants no authority, the Irish authors having con- 
stantly called the Spanish colony Kin Scuit, or 
the Scottish nation. No more, therefore, need be 
said to prove the GwydtieUans (Gael) antient 
Britains." 

Mr. Lhuyd then enters into a comparison be- 
tween the Irish and ]3iscayan, in which he dis- 
covers, as may be found in almost every tongue, 
some words having the same sound, having also 
the same meaning ; it is not necessary to follow 
him, but he concludes as follows : — 

'* Seeing then 'tis somewhat manifest that the 
antient inhabitants consisted of two nations, and 
that the Gwydhelians were Britons, and that 
Nennius, and others, wrote many ages since, an 
unquestionable truth, when they asserted the 
Scottish nations coming out of Spain. 

" The next thuig I have to make out is, that 
the part of them called Gwydhelians, have once 
dwelt in England and Tf^ales. There are none 
of the Irish themselves, that I know of, amongst 
all the writings they have published about the his- 
tory and origin of their nation, that maintain 
they were possessed of England and Wales. 
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Aad jet, whoever takes notice of a great many 
of the names of the rivers and mountains through- 
out the kingdom, will find no reason to doubt, 
hut the Irish must hare been the inhabitants 
ifhen those names were imposed upon them. 
Tliere is no name antiently more common on 
rivers than Uysk, which the Romans writ Isca and 
Osca ; and yet, as I have elsewhere observed, re- 
tained in the English, in the several names oi Ask, 
Esk, Usk, and Ex, Axe, Ox, &.c. Now, although 
there be a considerable river of that name in Wales, 
and another in Devon, yet the signification of the 
word is not understood, either in our language or 
the Cornish. Neither is it less vain to look for it 
in the British of Wales, Cornwall, or Armorick 
Britain, than 'twould be to search for Avon, 
which is a name of some of the rivers of England, 
in the English. The signification of the word in 
Irish, is water. And as the words Coorn, Dore, 
Stour, Thine, Dove, Avrm, &Q. in England, 
confess that they are no other than the Welsh 
Kiitn, Dur, Ysdur, Tiiv, Divi, and Avon, and 
thereby shew the Welsh to be their old inliahi- 
tant.s — so do the words Uisk, Loch, Kinu>/, Ban, 
I^rini, and Lcchbia, and several others, make it 
nutnifest that tlie Iri^ih were antiently possessed 
of those places ; forasmuch as in their language 
the Kigiiificution of" (he words are tra/tr, htkc, a 

7.2 
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great river, a mountain, a back or ridge, a grey- i 
stone. As for the word Uisg, (or Ui^po) it is so wett" 
known thut tliey use no other word at all for n-at^ij 
And I have formerly suspected, that in regard that 
there are so many rivers of that name throughout 
Englnnd, the word might have been antieotlrin 
our langua{?e. But having looked for it in vaii] 
in the old Loegrian British, still retained in Com-B 
wall, and Bass Bretagne ; and reflecting thi 
it 'twas impossible, had it been once in the Brij 
tish, that both they and we should lose a word o 
BO common a use, and of so necessary a signifia 
tion, 1 could find no place to doubt but that tht 
Gwydhelians have formerly lived all over the 
kingdom, and that our ancestors hud forced tlie 
greatest part of them to retire to the north, and t(N 
Ireland, in the verj' same manner as the Ronuinl 
afterwards subdued us, and as the harbcurians < 
Germany and Denmark, upon the dowufii) of tn 
Roman power, have driven us one age niter ant]; 
ther, to our present limits." 



This learned, intelligent, and able M'elahm 
was well acqiiainted with the Irish and ScottisI 
Gaelic, and spoke tlie Welsh as his mothi 
tongue. In addressing the Welsh, in their owfl 
language, who are perhaps national above . 
others, on a subject of great interest, he tolls tfae^ 
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in substance, that tliey itre comparaUvely a recent 
colonif in TFales, and that the Gwydhelians, or 
Gael, a people who spoke Irish, were their pre- 
decessors, as well in their beautiful and romantic 
country, as in the other parts of Britain, hut does 
not even hint at Uie period when the Welsh be- 
came possessors of the country, but says — " it 
cannot be deter tnined." 

Mr. Lbuyd also, in a letter to Rowland, the 
author of ' Mona Antiqua,' published in that 
work, p. SSh, states that ho found in the public 
library at Cambridg^e, "a very antient MS. of 
Juvencus, a Spanish priest, who tiu-ned the Gos- 
pel into heroic verse, in the time of Constantine. 
•Twas written upon very thick parchment, in 
that character wc call the Irish, hut was indeed 
antiently the British, whence both they and the 
Saxone received it. Turning the leaves over, 
I observed, here and there, some words glossed 
or interpreted by other more familiar Latin, and 
sometimes by British, whereby I learned that the 
Britains pronounced the letter m in the midst and 
at the end of words, as we do y consonant, wliich 
accounts for the name Cadvan bein^ written 
Catamanus at Llan Qadwaladr" 



Tlie peculiarity mentioned here nf the m 
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having the power of the w, is Irish ; an m with 
tlie point over it, in the middle of a word, is al* 
ways so pronounced or mute. Thus again, Mr. 
Lfiuyd proves that the antient Britons spoke 
what wc now call Irish. What Mr. Lhuyd sup- 
poses to be, and calls British^ he did not under- 
stand, for he adds — 

'* I learned several other notes as to their or- 
thography, with the signification of some few 
words ; but I am at a loss to know the British of 
what country it was \ for it seems so different 
from ours, that I should rather suspect it either 
for the language of the Picts, or that of the Strath- 
clwyd Britains, as perhaps you will own upon 
reading the three following Englyns,* which J 
found at the top margin of three successive pages 
in the midst of the book. I sent it to one Mr. 
, a Shropshire Welshman, and a famous lin- 
guist and critick, but he returned me such an in ^ 
terpretation as I shall not trouble you withal." 

Mr. Rowland, speaking of oval and round 
stone foundations on the hills in Anglesea, says :+ 
" 'Tis true they were called Cfjttie Qwyddelodj 



VtTS(\s. t Mona Anti(|ua, p. 27. 
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Irin/i men's cotlages ; but that nuist tie a vulgar 
error, if, by Gwyddelod, be meant tbe iubabitants 
of Ireland, wbo never inhabited this island, so 
as to leave any remains of tbeir creats and cot- 
tag'es behind them ; for tliosc Irish, that are said 
to rub and pillage this island, seldom staid long 
in it, and if they had, they cannot well be 
supposed to leave those marks behlnil them, 
having found here good houses to lodge them- 
solvoa in, for the time they stopped, and were 
ill no need of using that Irish custom, when they 
could not fail of being better provided. But if 
by Gwyddelod be meant the aborigines, the first 
inliabitants, (as it is not unlikely It may, for the 
two words that make up that name are purely 
British, viz. Gwydd and Hela) i. e. fVood 
Rangers, which was, perhaps, the common appel- 
lation of the aborigines, lost with us, and re- 
tained only by the Irish, the objection falls, and 
the instance confirms the conjecture, that ttiey aru 
the remains of the first planter's habitations, while 
they were destroying the wooda and cultivating 
the country." 



This is a far-fetched, weak, and unsatisfactory 
interpretation, but the facts recited are of groat 
importance, in shewing the Welsh were not the 
original inhabitants of Wales, but that tin-)' vi ere a 
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people the Welsh called Gwyddel, or jaoJbeal, the 
very name given by them to the Irish at the pre- 
sent day, and to the Gauls in the day^ of Ceesar ; 
^aoJ^U);, is the same word as Celtic, or Oaelicy 
and it is pronounced as the latter. It is therefore, 
plain, that the true meaning of the words cyttie 
Oivyddelodi was cottages of tlie Oael^ L e. the 
primitive inhabitants. It is unnecessary to refute 
the arguments made use of by Rowland. Who were 
to give the name of woodmen to the original in- 
habitants while they were clearing the woods 
away and cultivating the soil ? Not the Welsh, 
surely, who could not be supposed to be present 
at the first settlement of their predecessors. 

Mr. Rowland, while he confesses his igno- 
rance as to the language which was first spoken 
in these western parts of Europe, somewhat 
equivocally says — " All that antiquity affords us 
is, that the antientest names, in several places in 
the kingdom of France, and throughout the isle 
of Great Britain, are with the best congruity of 
sound, and reason of the thing, a sour lesirned 
Camden, and the French Bochart, have made 
appear, in several instances — resolved to our 
present Welsh and lintish etymons — which must 
be an argument that this language at first gave 
tliem those names, (generally betokening the na- 
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ture, or some eminent property, of the places or 
things 80 named, as tlie first imposed names, that 
tlicv were compounded of two or more sounds, 
expressing' different ideas generally did,) conti- 
nued on them without any great attention to this 
day." (Moiia Antiqua. 32.) 

This is true, hut it is to the Gaelic British 
it is applicahle, not to TVelsh ett/mons, for even 
Messrs. Lhuyd and Rowland acknowledge that 
the names of places, even in Wales itself, are not 
resolvahle into Welsh etymons, hut, on the con- 
trary, they are constrained to declare that the 
Welsh is not the language of the people who 
named the prominent features of their own coun- 
try. It has already been shewn tliat the antient 
British kings and heroes were not Welsh, and 
that they have no just title of descent from even 
their alledged progenitor, Cadwallader, who was 
a Gael and not a Cynihri. 



Rowland, therefore, was convinced that the 
language of Anglesea and Wales, wliich gave 
iiiuncs to the places and prominent features of 
tliat country, was not hie mother tongue, the 
WeUh, for he could not explain those denomi- 
nations in that language, although a learned man, 
■•and well qualified in every respect for such a 
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task ; he is, therefore, driven to groundless con- 
jecture and guesses, like the empiric who specu- 
lates and acts without principle, in hopes, by 
lottery, to hit on a specific. This singular pas- 
sage follows that last quoted : — 

^^ But whether this language, that bestowed at 
first those names upon them, made any long stay 
in those regions so remote from us, wherein it 
has left some marks and footsteps of its once 
being there ; or whether those first natives, and, 
consequently, the original languages at the first 
peopling of the world, afler the universal deluge, 
like the billows of the sea, justled and jumbled 
out one another, cannot, indeed, be certainly 
affirmed, though, on the consideration of the 
passions of human nature, such a procedure 
may appear very probable ; yet it looks true, 
upon very good grounds, that that language 
which first came over to the Isle of Albion or 
Great Britain, was the same that continued in it 
for many ages after, and so, consequently, must 
be the first language used and spoken in that part 
of it called the Isle of Anglesey." — p. 32, 33. 

No doubt of it ; but Mr. Rowland draws the 
most extraordinary conclusion from all this — not- 
withstanding the difficulties which he finds iiisur- 



J 
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iDuiintnble and inexplicable, still does his anxiety 
to preserve for liis country the reputation of 
untiquity of residence and occupation, get the 
hotter of his judgment and howilder his imagina- 
tion, in the teeth of his own powerful arguments 
(o the contrarj', and his just conclusion " that the 
people who gave names to the places in Wales 
must have spoken the Irinh language, and that 
the Irish pirates, who in the ag-ea comparatively 
recent, came by stealth i nto the land, \vere 
soon rooted and driven out ; so that they could 
not much prejudice the former antient speech 
here, (in Anglesey,) much less abolish it — no 
other nation ever attempted our expulsion ; the 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, sought 
only our submission, and had it, but never any of 
them sought to disseminate and enforce their 
language upon us." 



Yet, in the face of the conviction of his mind, 
and of all these impossibilities, Mr. Rowland 
concludes thus — " the Welsh, the language at this 
time spoken in the Isle of Anglesey, and her 
neighbouring countries, is that very language 
brought in by her first inhabitants — enlarged and 
polbhed by the learned druids — modulated and 
sweetened by the antient bards, that no poetry 
in the world is more various and artificial." 
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" Yet, though it should appear, beyond denial, 
that this antient language should, and did, keep 
perpetual residence, from first to last, in this 
little island, it cannot be doubted but that in the 
long space of some thousands of years, this lan- 
guage, though never so complete and polished, 
must very much alter in its mode and propriety 
of speaking, according to the variety of times 
and humours of the people, and so, like a conti- 
nued river, take in many branches, and, proba- 
bly, lose a few in its constant flux and current/* 

I will not adduce argument in answer to this 
unsound l(^ic, further than to observe, that if a 
language be still spoken in which all these diffi- 
culties vanish — in which all the names of men, 
places, and things, in Britain and Gaul, and even 
in Wales itself, are clearly and distinctly intelli- 
gible — and the people, speaking that language, 
bear the very name of those to whom the 
antient buildings in Wales are attributed, by 
the Welsh themselves — can there remain a ra- 
tional doubt, on any intelligent mind, that a 
people speaking that language, must have given 
names to those places, and have been the prece- 
dent inhabitants of Wales to the Welsh ? That 
nation, and that language, is the Irish, or, pro- 
perly speaking, the Gael, or 5<xob)cl, or gxrddijl^ 
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of tlie Welsh. No change, arising from caprice, 
could alter the construction of a language, or 
render it totally different ; at all events, no such 
change has occurred in the Irish. 

An English translation of a Bclection from the 
triads of the Cymbry, has been given to the 
world, by the *' Rev. Edward Davies, Rector of 
Bishopstown, in the County of Glamorgan," in 
a work called " Celtic Researches," published in 
ISOt. Tliesc are supposed to be, and are put 
forth as, the most antient and veritahle authori- 
ties for the support of real If^elsh history. Mr. 
Davies calls them druidical triads. VPliy druid- 
ical, it is difficult to discover, as there appears in 
them no internal evidence of druidlc construc- 
tion or doctrine. 

But let us hear Mr. Davies — '* We find, 
among the oldest Welsh M.SS. many historical 
notices upon the model of the druidical triads, 
purporting to be the remains of the druidical 
ages. 

" Their contents fiimish, in my opinion, strong 
evidence in support of their authenticity. I 
cannot account for them at all upon other 
grounds. Many collections of these triads arc 
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preserved, at this day, in old copies, upon vel- 
lum. 

" I shall now lay before my reader a short 
selection, translated from a series in the second 
volume of Welsh Archeaology, p. 57- That 
series bears the following title : — 

" These are triads of the Island of Britain — 
that is to say, triads of memorial and record, and 
the information of remarkable men or things, 
which have been in the island of Britain, and of 
the events which befel the race of the Cymry, from 
the age of ages. 

" To the copy, from which a transcript was 
made for the London edition, the following note 
is annexed : — 

Translation — " These triads were taken from 
the book of Caradoc of Nantgarvan, and from 
the book of Jevan Brechva, by m6, Tliomas 
Jones, of Tregaron, and these are all I could get 
of the three hmidred.^** 

* " Caradoc, of Nantgarvan, or Llangarvan, above men- 
tioned, as the copyist of one of Jones's originals, lived about 
the middle of the twelfth century. Jevan Brechva wrote 
a compendium of the Welbh Annals down to 1 150." 
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" I. The three pillars of the race of the island 
of Britain. 

" The first, Hu Oadarn^ who first brought the 
race of Cymry into the island of Britain ; and 
they came from the land of Hdv^ called Dcfro- 
hanij [where Constantinople stands,*] and 
they passed over Mor Tawch,t [the German 
ocean,] to the island of Britain, and to Llydaw,t 
where they remained. 

" The second was Prj'dain, the son of Aedd 
Mater J who first established regal government, in 
the island of Britain. [Before this time there 
was no equity, but what was done by gentleness, 
nor any law but that of force.] 

** The third, Dynwal Moehnud^ who first dis- 
criminated the laws and ordinances, customs 
and privileges, of the land and of the nation. 



* "The passages inclosed between Aoo^ appear to be com- 
ments upon the original triads, added by some ancient 
copyists. 

t " The Coritani lay upon Mor Tmoch ; it was, therefore, 
upon the east of Britain. 

X "Leinviay or Lexavia, tlie water side. The name is con- 
fined, at this day, to the description of Britanny, but it co- 
vered, anticntly, the entire coast of Gaul." 
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[And for these reasons they were called the three 
pillars of the nation of the Cymry.] 

II. "The three benevolent tribes of Britain. 

" The first were the stock of the Cymry ^ who 
came with Hu Oadarn into the island of Bri- 
tain, for Hu would not have lands by fighting 
and contention, but of equity and in peace. 

'* The second were the race of the LolegrwySy* 
who came from the land of Gwas-gwyUj and was 
sprung from the primitive stock of the Cynuy. 

The third were the Britons. They came fi*oni 
the land of Llydaw, and were also sprung from 
the primordial line of the Cymry. 

[And they are called the three peaceful tribeSy 
because they came by mutual consent and per- 
mission, in peace and tranquillity. The three 
tribes descended from the primitive race of the 



* " The dwellers about the Loire or Ligcr. Guxu Gicyny 
or Gwas Gwi/nty the country of the Veneti, about the mouUi 
of the Loire, and not Vasconia. It was the country to which 
the Britons sent their fleet, in order to assist the Celtaj of 
Gaul, their relations, against Cscsar. Triad 14." 
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Cymrjr, and the three were of one language and 
one speech. 

"III. Three tribes came, under protection, 
into the island of Britain ; and by consent, and 
permission of the nation of the Cymry, .without 
weapon and without assault. 

" The first was the tribe of the Caledonians 
in the north. 

" The second was the Gwyddelian race, which 
are now in Alban. [Scotland.] 

"The third were the men of Galedin, who 
came in naked ships [canoes] into the Isle of 
Wight, when their country was drowned,* and 
had lands assigned them by the race of the 
Cymry. 

" And they had neither privilege nor claim 
in the island of Britain, but the land and pro- 



• " Strabo, Ivii^ speaks of the removal, and of the disper- 
Mon of the Cimbri, in consequcDCC of an inundation. This 
tradition was preserved by the Cimbri of the Chersonesus ; 
but the event must have happened wlien tlieir ancesf rs 
dwelled in a low countrv." 

A a 
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tection, that even granted under specified ligiits. 
And it was decreed that they should not enjoy 
the immunities of the native Cymry before the 
ninth generation. 

**IV. Three usurping tribes came into the 
island of Britain, and never departed out of it. 

" The first were the Coranied, who came firom 
the land of Pwyl.* 

** The second were the Gwyddelian Fichti, 
who came into Alban, over the sea of Llychlyn. 
(Denmark.) 

** Tlie third were the Saxons. 

" [The Coranied are about the river Humber, 
and on the shore of Mor Tawch ; and the 
Gwddeliau Fichti are in Alban, on the shore of 
the sea of Llychlyn. The Coranied united with 



* " In page 78 it is added, ' Ac or Asia pan hanoeddynt, 
Atid they originally came from Asia, Jones dedared, 200 
years ago, that he copied the various readings, from which 
this passage is taken, just as he found them in a copy which 
was more than 600 years old in bis time. Sec W. Arch. 
V. 2. p. 80.' 
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ihe Saxons, and, being partly incorporated with 
them, deprived the Lolegrwys of their govern- 
ment by wrong and oppression ; and, afterwards, 
they deprived tlie race of the Cyniry of their 
crown and govereignttf . AU the Lolegrwys be- 
came Saxons, except those who are found in 
Cornwall and in the comniot of Camoban in 
Diera and Bernicia." 

The remaining triads, which relate to the 
wonders of the Cynirj', are not necessary to be 
recited here ; the foregoing supply uh with what 
purport to the traditions of the Welsh, as to their 
ancestors, and the antient history of their tribes. ^ 

The first triad of Hu Gadarn, the mighty pro- 
tector, I'rydain, and Dynval Moelmud, are ap- 
parently poetic personifications. 

The second are the three benevolent tribes, 
vi». — the Cymry, Lolegrwys, and the Britons. 

The Cymry, who, nndor Hu Oadarn, first 
peopled Britain. 

The lolegrwys, who came from Gwas-gwyii. 
Mr. Davies makes the country about the I»ire — 
the country of the Veneti — by which it may bo 
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inferred, that he wishes us to understand the pre- 
sent people of Britanny to be descendants of these 
LoleOTw^'s. 

The Britons, who came from the land of 
Llydaw, which he says is Letavia, or Lexovia, the 
water side, and states to be the coast of Britanny, 
in other words, the Lolegrwys. 

These are alledged to have been the only true 
Cymry, who, according to the first article of the 
first triad, came over the Mor Tawch — the 
Dutch or German sea — a declaration, by the 
wav, of their German extraction. 

There is some difficulty in defining the reason for 
classing the Cymbri in three divisions. The 
leading branch — the Welsh, the governing 
tribe, who are said to have kept their land and 
language — are made, after landing from the Ger- 
man sea, to traverse the fine fertile portion of 
the island, and fix the seat of government in 
barren mountains, and the least desirable part 
of their new settlement, leaving to the Lolegrwys 
and the Britons all the plain country of Britain. 
This appears rather improbable. The two latter 
tribes are made the same, and are divided merelv 
to complete the conceit of a triad. The whole 
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is evidently a fiction made up from the three 
modern divisions of the Cymbri, i. e. the Welsh, 
Cornish, and Armoricans. It has been proved, 
also, that the Welsh had not the land to keep, 
though they have kept their language. 

The third triad, of the tribes who came nnder 
protection and permission of the nation of the 
Cymry. The Caledonians, the Gwyddelian race 
of Alban, and the men of Galedin, who came in 
ronsequence of their country being drowned. 
We are told they were not of the Cymry. The 
first have been proved to liave spoken Welsh ; 
the second are the Irish of the highlands of 
Scotland, the third Mr. Davies supposes to have 
come from the Cimbric Chersonesus. 

The fourth triad of three usurping- tribes, 

the Coranied, the Gnyddelian Fichti, and the 

^^(ons. The first are intended to represent the 



tlie second, the PJcts, whom the triad brings 
from Denmark, will be proved to have spoken 
llsh, consequently they were Cymbri. Of the 
feOHB it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

■nipressed with an anxious desire, if jtoBsible, 
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to discover some solidity and foundation in thes 
triads, and a. wish to ^re thcni a qunlitied cre< 
dence, hoping to discover in them some groun 
of their formation in truth, some general tra- 
dition which, thouffh obscured, is [jrounded in 
facts, I carefully considered them, hut lam coerced 
into the conclusion, thnt they are a clumsy mo- 
dern fiction, with as little foundation in truth as 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. J 

I have great reluctance in troubling' the reader 
with further remarks upon the specious, but un- 
sound, speculations of Mr. Davies, but it might 
be suppposed I did that gentleman injustice ; I, 
therefore, insert a few paragraphs, tliat the reader 
may judge for himself. M 

" The Gauls and Britons were originally tme 
people. Tliesons of Gaulish families came to Bri- 
tain for education. In both countries the disciplcc 
of Druidism, learnt the same antient forms, 
studied the same oral maxims. The Dnitds > 
Britain and Gaul could, therefore, luivc diffen 
but little in their language. 

" But ill so large u country, us the jurisdid 
of Druidism, there must have been shudos of i 
ridiarily, amongst the vernacular idioms of I 
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\iu\miacc, and the Armorican, or Cclto-galatiaii 
language, in the days of Cicear, appears to Iiavc 
differed from the Welsh, much in the same dc^rc-o 
as at present." 

It has been established that tlic real Celto-gula- 
tian bore just as much resemblance to tho 
Welsh, as the present Irisli to that language ; the 
two languages contain a few terms of similar 
sound and import, which, from neighbourhood 
and intercourse, they have borrowed from each 
other, but no more, while the same language is 
identical with the Irish in every particular. 

In another paragraph, (p. i^ll,) Mr. Davics 
says, (juoting the triads : — 

"Tlie Celtic nation, at large, may be regarded 
as comprizing a race of two different characters, 
though sprung from ihe same family. 

*' The one sort, were those who took peace- 
able poHses&ion of a country, which had never been 
previously inhabited, where they supported Ibe 
character, ascribed in history, to the untieiit Hy- 
perboreans, establishing a national religion, the 
best calculated for securing peace among them- 
selves ; 'but which, till it was gradually chansred 
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by political necessities, rendered its votaries in- 
competent for the defence of their country, or 
the support of their national independence. 

" The other sort were a people who had less 
scruple in their principles, but who having been 
inured habitually to arms, before they approached 
the west, and confiding in their native prowess, 
forced their way into many possessions of their 
unresisting brethren. 

' * In the Welsh, the Armorican, and the Cor- 
nish, undisputed votaries ofDrutdism^ we recog- 
nize the former of these two branches, and the 
latter in the Irish, or in the Highlanders. It is 
not at all necessary to suppose, that, when these 
people established themselves, the others were 
either extirpated, or entirely removed. They 
seem in several parts, to have amicably incor- 
porated." 

Again, p. t233 — " I would not be understood 
its meaning that our Welsh came into the pos- 
sessions of a different family who spoke the Irish 
language ; but I do mean, and represent that 
many of the simple primitives formerly possessed 
by them, and still preserved by the Irish, have 
been generally disused, though occurring in the 
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oldest writers, und in tbe derivation or compound 
of tlieir present language. The case with the 
Irish 18 exactly pcLrallel. Many words that are 
marked as obsok-te in their glossaries, ore still 
understood by tlie common people in Wales. 

" Both of the nations, then, have thrown aside 
a part of their antient stores ; but as the Irish 
retain a more ample number of simple terms, 
than we do, and as the several tribes which use 
this dialect, or those connected with it, were 7iot 
completebf received htto the pale of British Druid- 
itm, it may, I think, he inferred, that the Irish, 
after we have discarded its eastern, and such 
other adventitious terms, as cannot be derived 
from its native roots, presents the most accurate 
copy of the Celtic in its original and primitive 
state, in the same manner as the Welsh does that 
of the cultivated or Druidical Celtic." 



How contradictory, if not absurd, these sen- 
tences appear. The writer seems to feel that 
the original and primitive langitage of the Celta^ 
was the same precisely as the Irish ; he not only 
does not deny, but asserts it, but still unaccount- 
ably insinuates, that the language of AVales is 
the Druidic Celtic ; and although the inhabitants 
of Wales and all lirituin spoke Iho same at the 
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time of tlic Romans, who by the way. Boon 
lished tlie order of the Uruids throughout ihe'ir 
whole dominion, and consequentlj- in Wales, yel, 
since that period, tlie language has been puril 
and polished by tiicine British Druids, after th( 
order had been abolished '. and so changed as 
be totally unlike the original ; white the Irish, 
among whom the order of the Druids continued 
for centuries after they had been suppressed in 
Britain, and where this same author represents 
them to have retired after liaving been drireo oi 
of Britain, are represented as " not completi 
received into the pale of British Dniidisin!" 
though they yet speak the only language which 
can be prored to have been used by the Druids. 
The Welsh triads are modem fictiom, grouni 
on the more antient fabrications of Geoflrey 
Monmouth, mid are totally unworthy of credit 
muniments of British historv. 
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Whitaker's History of Manchester, excited 
considerable interest, but, with the exception of 
liis observations on Watling-street, there is no- 
thing in it to justify his reputation. He saw, in- 
deed, the anomalies in the early history of th^ 
Britons, and the difficulties in which it iras i 
volved, hut he knew not how to explain 
one or remove the other. Hi:^ guesses 



surmises Imviiig' no solid founilation, ure as er- 
roneous as those of his predecessors. The fol- 
lowing remarks on Watling-street, although in- 
genious, are very inaccurate. 



" From the joint testimony of Richard's Itine- 
rary, and Bede's History, it appears that the Ro- 
man road from fiandwich to Caernarvon, was dis- 
tinguished, amon^ the Romans, by the British 
name of Guetheling or Watling-street. This has 
been hitherto supposed to be not the original, 
but a posterior name, and has long baffled all the 
analytical powers of etymology. But it is plainly 
derived, as Dr. Stukely formerly conjectured it to 
be, from the same principle which gave name to 
the Ikening-street. Both were denominated 
from the people to whom they were carried, the 
latter confessedly from the Iceni, of the eastern 
coast. So the Watling-street imports that the 
rcrnd which led to the Gatheli, or Guutheli, of Ire- 
land. And this British appellation of the road 
amoDg the Uoinans, attests it to have been pro- 
vioufily a British road. The GuetheUng, or Wat- 
ling-streot, iiuist have originally been dcuomi- 
1 by the Britons Sarn Guethelin, or the road 
iie Irish," 



fMr. Whitaker has here gtiessed nearly but not 
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precisely tlic meaning of the name. Tbe true 
meaning is the street or rood made by tbc 
Gael, or Gwydhell, not of, or leading to, tbe 
Irish. He was not aware that the Britons were; 
Gael, or lie would have seen the true meaning'* 
Tills road was made, no douht, long before the' 
arrival of the Romans, and is another unanswer-, 
able proof that the Briton^ had advanced in civi- 
lization far beyond the state of barbarism ntiich 
has been so inconsiderately allotted to them. Sam 
is not a Britifih but Welsh word ; and if ever the 
Watling-street was called Sam Guethelin, it raui 
have been at a later period. Mr. "Whitakersay 
" both (Watling and the Ikening-street,) mi 
have been begun by the Belgte of tlie Soittb* 
countries. The Belgaj were strongly actual 
by commercial spirit, &c." This is at rariani 
with the evidence of Csesar, and indeed of Tacil 
and all others ; the Belgas and their kindred tril 
of Germany were more H-arlike, but less civili: 
than the Gauls, or Celtte, and are designated 
lazy and slotliful, while the Celtse are alwavs 
cribed as very industrious, and ardently i 
to commercial pursuits. 



le 

i 
i 



The fact of the Celtic Britons being Gael, i 
quite conclusive of tbe road being made bv tbom 
besides the Belgie »*ere possessed only of incoilH 
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sideratile patclies of the coast, and were recentlj' 
settled there in the time of Caesar. Tims, all 
Mr. Whitaker's speculations on the progress of 
commerce among the Belgae of Britain falls to the 
ground. Ho seems to have thought the separate 
tribes to have been different people ; when he 
talks of the Cantii rivalling the Durotriges In 
commerce, in Caisar's day, he did not know they 
were hut tribes of the same nation, and tboir local 
position alone gave them advantages for trade over 
each other. Mr. Whitaker made great exertions 
to elucidate antient British history, but still he 
left the question as unsettled as he found 
it. He talks of the irniption of the Carnabii, 
and the invasion of the Brigantcs, &c. &c. which 
was all gratuitous speculation, they were but 
tribes of the same nation, whose names were 
terms either to express their residence, descent, 
or peculiar circumstances. In p. 147, he says : 
" There appears to have been two nations in Bri- 
tiun, distinguished by the one denomination of 
Uiccii, Uices, or Vices. The name of Ic, Uc, or 
Vic, signifies a liriice people. This, therefore, 
was naturally a popular name among the military 
nations of the Celtic. Thus wc find Aulerci 
Eubcrovices, the Aulerci IJrannovices, and the 
Leomovices in Gaul. And thus we find the Huic- 
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cii, or Vices, and the Ord-uices, or Ordo- vices, in 
Britain/' Mr. Whitaker does not favour us with 
the language in which f^ices means a brave 
people. 

This is another instance of the utter impossi- 
bility of ascertaining the true etymology of names 
given by any people, without first ascertidning 
the language that people spoke. Mr. Whitaker 
supposed the Welsh to have been the antient 
British, and having got on a wrong road, his wan- 
derings were, and could not be otherwise than 
erroneous, fanciful, and ridiculous. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE WELSH AND 

IRISH LANGUAGES. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Irish Article. 



In Gaelic there is but one article, an — they as 
an pe/t — tlie man — an hQ^n^ the woman. 

Welsh. 

There are two articles in the Welsh language, 
Yy and Yii, but they both mean the^ and are used 
differently, merely for euphony's sake. 

Irish Verbs. 

Gaelic Verbs have but one conjugation. 
There are three tenses, present, preterite and 
future. The auxiliary verb, BeJc, to be. 
t^)ir), I am. t^ma^b, we are. 

t4);i, thou art. citraJ, ye are. 

t4, y§, he is. c4)b, they are. 
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tS me, I am. tS fJr)^ we are. 

ts tu, thou art. tS ^JB, ye are. 

tS yg, he is. tS f )<xb, they are, 



Irish Infinitive Mood. 

bo beJc, or a beJc, to be. 

Participles. 
Present— ^^ beJc, being. 
Past — J(Xfx m-beJc, having been. 
Future — aJ/tcj beJt, about to be. 



TVelsh Verbs. 

There are two classes of verbs, intransitive 
and the transitive. 



PVehh Infinitive Mood. 

bodf to be, to exist. 
body to be — buj was — 6?, is to be. 
bj/Zy is to be, will be. 
j/Wy ydyWy ydiy is — oeSy there is. 
oez ydoezy was — syy syzy is. 
maey is, there is — ysy is ydySy the action going 
on. 
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bodf wedi myned^ to be after going, to have 
gone. 

aarf, mynediad-^yrij au, yn mynedj going. 

yn body bwyady being. 

adwyy mynedadwyy being to go j capable of 
going. 

bodadwyi going to be ; capable of being. 

Perfect — edigy mynededigy wedi mynedy gone. 

bodedigy endued writh being. 

wedi body having been. 

Iriah Indicative Mood, 

ceJbJm, I go. 
ceJbJ/1, tliou goest. 
cgJb fiy he goeth. 
ceJbmJb, we go. 
cejbjbe, ye go. 
cejbjb, they go. 

IVelsh. 

awyv — I go, or am going. 
awyt — thou goest, or art going. 
ayw — he goest, or is going. 
aym — we go, or he is going. 
ayg — ye go, or are going. 
awynt — they go, or are going. 

Bb 
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Irish Imperative. 

JmcJ;, go thou. • 

)not)jeab y§, let him go. 

)not)j)m)y, JmtJjmJb, Jmtije<xb fintij let U8 go. 

JmtJ je, or JmcJjeab ;")b — ^go ye. 

JmtJjbJ^r or )mt)jeab ;-Jab — ^let them go. 

WeUh. 

awyv — ^let me go. 
d — go thou. 
dedr — ^let him go. 
awn — let us go. 
ewg — ^go ye. 
dent — let them go. 

Irish Relative, 
ieliefy that goes. 

Preterite. 

cuixh^fy I went. 

cuaba)^, thou went. 

cuixJb /-g, he went. 

cu<xroa/i. we went. 

cuaBa/t, ye went. 

caaba/1, they went j or, 

cuixJb mS^ tUj f^y I, thou, he, &c. 
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Welsh. 

Perfect tense. 

ais — I have gone. 
aist — thou hast gone. 
aes — ^he has gone. 
aesam — we have gone. • 
aesa^ — ye have gone. 
(tenant — they have gone. 

Irish Future. 

/tacfci^, or /tcLccab, 1 will go. 
/tcicaj^, thou wilt go. 
/lacaJb ;"§, he will go. 
/tcicamaJb, or /tixccim, we will go. 
/tacajbe, ye will go. 
MdcaJb, they will go ; or, 
MiicciJb m^, til, &c. 

TVehh. 

First future. 

av — I will go. 
ai — thou wilt go. 
a — he will go. 
awn — we will go. 
ew^ — ye will go. 
ant — they will go. 

B b 2 
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Second future. 

dov — I «hall have gone. 
dot — thou shalt have gone. 
do — ^he shall have gone. 
dom — we shall have gone. 
doz — ye shall have gone. 
dont — ^they shall have gone. 

Irish Negative of the present tense Indicative. 
nJ iiJptOf I do not go, &c. 

The subjunctive Mood is the same as the Indi- 
cative, prefixing mi, if^ to each person. 



Present — 



mS i^JpTo, if I go. 
ToS iejpji^ &c. &c. 

Past — ro^ cr<yi><xf. 

mS cr<xjb f€. 
Future — mi ;t<xc|:<xb. 
m^ /icicpaJ/i. 
mS /tcicfajb fi. 

Relative. 



mi tfiJjmJb. 
mi cgjjjbe. 
mi t§i jJb. 
mi crab<xma;t. 
mi crababa;i. 
mi crab<!iba;t. 
mi /tacpamaoft), 
mi /tacpxJbe. 
mi fxCiCfCifb. 



n<xc trtejjeann, that doth not go. 
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Preterite. 



77) be<xca;<-, I did not go. 

n) be<xc<xJ;<-, thou didst not go. 

n) beacixJb y-§, he did not go. 

n) beacarrxx/t, we did not go. 

n) beac<xb<x;t, ye did not go. 

nj beacaba/t, they did not go ; dt, 

n) beacajb no^, &c. 

Relative. 
77<xc 77be<xc<xJb, that did not go. 

Future. 
n) ;t<xcf <xb, as in the indicative. 

Relative. 
/}<xc /tacaJb, that will not go. 

Conditional Mood. 

Preterite. 

;tacpa)nn, 1 would go. 
;i<xcpa, thou wouldst go. 
/Kxcfixb fif he would go. 
;iacp<xrT)<xJ;<-, we would go. 
pacfaJbe, ye would go. 
ji^cf^Mft they would go. 
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Relative. 
^dcf<xb, that would go. 

Past Consuetudinal. 

c£)bJnn, I used to go. 
i%)hi^j thou usedst to go. 
t8)be<xb ffij he used to go. 
tfiJbnoJ/*, we used to go. 
t:8)b)be, ye used to go. 
i:%)i>Tb)f^ they used to go. 

Relative. 
tiJbeab, that used to go. 

Infinitive. 
b*jmce<xct, bo brl, to go. 

Present Participle. 
<V5 brl, going. 

Past. Future. 

M;t orl, having gone. 4 ^ '^^^ about to go. 

WeUh. 

The subjunctive, optative, and potential moods, 
have a common form with the indicative, so far 
as regards the inflections. They are formed by 
the aid of auxiliary words, as in the English, by 
adverbs and conjunctions. 
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Impersonal conjugation of primitive verbs, 

der — be there going. 
eler — be there going oflF. 
aid — there was going. 
dethid — there was a going. 
desid — ^there was a gone. 
ozid — there was a going on. 
■ awydj or aethwyd^ or athwyd ezwide — there 
has been a going. 

det/iasiai or athasid — there had been a going. 
air — ^there will be a going. 

Irish Nouns. 
Genders. 

In Irish the genders are two^ masculine and 
feminine. 

Welsh Nouns. 

Genders. 

In Welsh the genders are three^ masculine^ fe- 
minine^ and neuter. 

Irish Numbers. 

There are but two numbers in the Irish lan- 
guage, singular and plural. 

Welsh. 

. 

There are three numbers in the Welsh, sin- 
giUarj dualj Bxid plural. 
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The plural is formed two ways by the inflection 
of their vowels and by terminations, but all sub- 
stantives may have their plurals formed hj ter- 
minations. 

Irish Declensions, 

The formation of cases depend on the last 
vowel of the nominative. The cases are five, no- 
minative, genitive, dative, accusative, and voca- 
tive, as 

Singular. Plural. 

M hSphf the poet. na b^;tb, the poets. 

an bS)j(t>f of the poet, oa mhSfxty, of the poets. 
bon mhSjxhj to the poet, bo nab^^baJK, to the poets. 
an ti/ib, the poet. na b^/tba, the poets, 

a hSJfxby o poet. a Bi;tba, o poets. 

TVehh. 

The substantives undergo no changes or in- 
flexions, therefore the Welsh has no declensions 



or cases. 






Irish Pronouns. 


Simple. 


Luiphatic. 


m^, I, me. 
Cii, thou. 
fij he. 


mj^-e, myself. 
tr^a, thyself. 

• 

^ej;r-ean, himself. 
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Simple. Emphatic. 

f)b or JB, ye or you. f)hfe or JB/-e, yourself. 

8, he, or him. iB, o ye. 

<x, his. eJy-ean, himself. 

fU or, % she. yJ;<-J, herself. 

<x, hers. )fJ, herself. 



Welsh. 
Simple. Emphatic. 

« 

fni, vi, t, ym — I, me. myvU myself, 

wi, we, us. nyniy ourselves. 

ninnauj I also. myvinnauy myself also. 

nynnaUf we also. nyninnauy ourselves also. 

<i, thou. tydiy thyself. 

fM7i, you. ^y^ii yourselves. 

tithaUy thou also. tydithaUj thyself also. 

fwithauj you. ^ygwithauj yourselves also. 

eVy he him. eve^ he himself, 

hwynti they. hwyntwyj themselves. 

hwyntaUf they also, hwythau^ they also. 

At, she, her. hyhi^ herself. 

hitharij she also. hyhythan, herself also. 

htm/f they. hwynty they, them. 
hwythaUf they also. 
hwyntwy^ they themselves. 
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e. it. 
vo. it. 
0. it. 

evo. itself. 
nhWf they. 
nwytJianj they also. 
nhwyj they. 
yz^ them. 

The diflFerence in the construction of the Irish 
and Welsh languages, here exhibited, is sufficient 
of itself to demonstrate that the origin of the 
two nations could not have been the same. 



rl^ 



IHE CYMBRL 



In the first chapter it was suggested that the 
Welsh, Cornish, and Armoricans, or the people 
of Britanny, should be separated from Bishop 
Percy's Celtic Pedigree, and formed into a distinct 
genealogy for the Cimbric nation. Much testimony 
has been already adduced to prove the Cymbri 
were not Celts ; the object of the present chapter 
is to produce evidence and argument to shew 
who they were. It may be as well to repeat the 
Cimbric pedigree. 



The Cimbri, a nation from tlie north of 
Europe, who inhabited Jutland, or 
the Cimbric Chersonesus. 

_ I 

I "~i 

The Caledonian Cymbri, Hie Cimbri, who invad- 

who first peopled the I3ritish ed Gaul, and were destroyed 

Islands, afterwards called by Marius. a.a. c. 103. 
Picts. 

T 

j ■ j ^1 

The Welsh. Cornish. Armoricans, 

or Bretons. 



\ 
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The Bishop of Dromore, in his Preface to 
Mallet's Northern Antiquities, says : — 

" Before I quit this subject of the Gothic or 
Teutonic languages, I must observe, that the old 
Scandinavian tongue is commonly called the 
I CiMBRic, or CiMBRO-GOTHic, as it was the dialect 
which chiefly prevailed among the Gothic tribes, 
who inhabited the Cimbrica Chersonesus, &c. 
But whether the antient Cimbri, and their con- 
federates, the Teuton Es, who made the irrup- 
tion into the Roman Empire, in the time of 
Marius, were a Celtic or a gothic people, may, 
perhaps, admit of some disquisition. 

" They who contend that they were CeltSj 
may urge the resemblance of the name of Cimbri 
to that of Ci/mri/j by which the Britons have 
always called themselves in their own language. 
They may also produce the authority of Appian, 
who expressly calls the Cimbri Celts, as well as 
of several of the Roman authors, who scruple 
not to name them gauls.* It may further be 

* " Appianus in lUt/riciSy Cimbros Celtas addito guos 
Cimbros vocanty appellavit. Et evolve Florum Lib. III. cap. 
3. SaUustium Bell. Jugurth. in fine. Rufum Brev. Cap. VL 
qui omncs Cimbros diserte Gallos et ab extremis Galliae 
profugos nominarunt" Spcneri Nobitia Germanie Antique. 
Hal. Magd. 1717 4to. p. 123. 
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observed, in tuvuur of this opinion, ttiat the 
emigration of so large a body of the old Celtic 
inhabitants would facilitate the invasion of the 
Gothic tribes who succeeded thcni in" these 
northern settlements, and will account for the 
rapid conquests of Odin and his Asiatic fol- 
lowers. It might also be conjectured, that the 
small scattered remains of these old Celtic 
Cirabri, were the savage men, who lurked up 
and down in the forests and mountains, as de- 
scribed by the antient Icelandic historians, and 
who, in their size and ferocity, so well corres. 
pond with the descriptions given us of their 
countrj-men that invaded the Roman Empire. 
Thus far such an opinion is equally consistent 
both with the Roman and northern historians." 

Tliese are the arguments in favour of the 
Celtic origin of the Cimbri. The first and 
strongest is removed by proving that the antient 
Britons never called themsolves Cimbri, and that 
the Welsh who did were not the antient Britons 
of Oesar's day, Tlie observations of Appian, 
and other Roman writers, are answered by the 
Bishop, and the emigration of the Cimbri being 
caused by an inundation from the ocean, as stated 
by Plorus, and the gigantic savages of the woodsj 
arc applicable to either hypothesis. But to pro- 
ceed with the Bishop's arguments. 
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" On the other hand, that the Cimbri 
Marius were not a Celtic but a German or 
Gothic people, ia an opinion that may be swp- 
porteil 'v^'ith no slight arg:unients. On this hi 
it may be observed, with our author M. Malli 
' that the antients generally considered this 
pie a branch of the Germans,' and that their tall 
stature, and general character, rather corresponds 
with the description of the Germans than of 
Celts. Tliat as for the name of Cimbri, or Citm 
it is resolvable into a word in the German 
guage, which signiiieBWARiuoR or WARLIKE.* 

* " Genuanis quideiu Camp esercitum aut looant ntl 
csercUiia castra metatur siguificat ; inde ipsis vir c 
m.\Y\U.T\AKemJfere\,Kemp}wr, tiKempeT,vXKimber, eU 
pro varietate dialectomm vocalur ; vocabulum Iioe not 
(sc Anglico) Bcrinone nondum penitus exolevit ; N'orTolcict 
ses enim pjfbio et proletario sermoDe (Kcant." Heba 
Kemper old mtui. " i. e. Senex v^etus eit." Sberlnglwa^ 
p. 57. Sec also Kemperye Man, in tbe rdique* of a 
English poetry. Vol. 1. p. 70. 

Sheriogham afterwards adds, " lUud aulem boc loc 
omittendum dod est. Cimhroi qiioque a proceritate copunj 
hoc nomeii habere potnisBc Ktmber cairn alia st^nfficatiool 
hominem gigaiUea corporis mule pnedltuv 
Danico hodie idiomatc (inqiiit Pontonus in *ddit>ia I 
Hist Dan- lib, I. Kimber sive Kempt et Kemper i 
latonim tantum, scd proprie Gignntoin notat" Sheringha 
p. 5R. From licnrc it shoidd seem, that a gigantic | 
was called Kimbcr, fnMii his resemblance to the i 
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lliat the authorities of the Roman histuriana can- 
not much be depended on, because (as hitd been 
before observed) they were seldom evact in the 
names they gave tlie barbarous nations. It may 
further he ui^ed, that the facility with which the 
Cymbri made their way through Germany into 
Gaul, renders it probahle that they were rather 
a branch of the Gorman people, than of a race 
at constant enmity with them, like the Celts, and 
who upon that account, would have been opposed 
in their passage ; especially as the Germans ap- 
pear, in these countries, rather to have prevailed 
over the Celts, and to have forced them west- 
ward, driving them out of many of their settle- 
ments. But lastly, if the Cymbri had been a 
Celtic people, then such of them an were left 
behind in their own countrj', and were after- 
wards swallowed up among the succeeding Gothic 
tribes who invaded Scandinavia, would have given 
a tincture of their Celtic language to that branch 



Cimbri, rather tban this peojile were calleil Cimfrri, from 
their gigantic size. So that this favours the opinion that the 
CiDibri were a. difTcrent race from the aotient Danes, &o. 
Becatisc no nation would think of calling thcmselvoH giants, 
for if they were all iiiiifonnly (jigantii', there could appear 
nothing to themselves remarkable in their size ; whereas this 
would »trike another people as a primary and Leading di>- 
titiction. 



of the Teutonic which was spoke in these coun 
tries ; or, at least, we should have fouiitl more 
Celtic names of mouutains, rivers, &c. in the 
Cimbric Chersonese, than in other Gothic set- 
tlements. But I do not find that either of these 
is the case ; the old Icelandic seems to be as free 
from any Celtic mixture, as any other Gothic 
dialect ; nor is there any remarkable prevalence 
of Celtic names In the peninsula of Jutland, 
more than in any part of Germany, where, I 
believe, its former Celtic inhabitants have, up 
and down, left behind tliem a few names 
places, chiefly of natural situations, as of nvci 
mountains, &c. This, at least, is the case 
England j* where, although the Britons were 
entirely extirpated, that scarce a single word 
the Welsh language was admitted by the Saxoi 
and although the names of the towns and vith 
are almost universally of Anglo-Saxon deriva- 
tion, yet the hills, forests, rivers, &c. have gene- 
rally retained their old Celtic names. 




"But whether the old Cimbri were Celts or 
Goths ; yet forasmuch, as from the time of Odin, 
both the Cimbrica Cliersonesus, and all the uwg-h- 



I 



* I have not been able tu discover any Celtic ti 

J u timid. 
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houriiig regions, were become eiilirely Gothic 
Eettlciucnts, the Gothic dialect which prevailed 
ill these countries is calleil, by antiquaries, Cym- 
bric, mid Cynibro Gothic. It is also sometinies 
called old Icelandic, because many of the best 
writers in it came from Iceland, and because the 
Cymbric has been more perfectly jireservcd in 
that island than in any other settleiitent. To the 
old original mother tongue of all the Gothic 
dialects, it has been usual (after Verstegan) to 
give the name of Teutonic, not bo much from 
the Teutones, or Teutoni, who inhabited the 
Danish islands, and were brethren of the Cynibri, 
as from its being the antient Tuytsh, the lan- 
guage of Tuiato and his votaries, the great fa- 
ther and deity of the German tribes." 

Humphrey Lloyd, who, in his Breviary of 
Britain, published by Lewis at the end of his 
HUtory of Britain, gives us testimony to establish 
the identity of the Cynibri with the Cimbri, He 
was a most zealous, and even a prejudiced Welsh- 
man — one who sacrificed every otlicr feeling to 
his love of country. He says : — 

" The inhabitants of this region are called, in 
their mother tongne, Cynibri. In which word 
^^^Jhe force of the sound of the letter B is scftfcely 
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perceived in pronouncing. And it is very likely 
that this was the most antient name, and that 
Cambria, a region of England, was, thereof, so 
called. 

** When I perceived that the Cymbri, which 
fought so many bloody battles with Romans, 
were called by the same name, it came into my 
mind to enquire and search what good writers 
have thought of the begiiming of that nation. 
And having read much thereof, I am so per- 
suaded that 1 dare avouch that it was this our 
British nation, first, the name is all one with 
ours ; then their tongue, which is a very great 
argument. For Plinius, in his fourth book, and 
thirteenth chapter, saith, that Philemon was 
called, by the Cymbri, Mori Mnrmsiumy that is 
to say, Mare Mortuum ; the dead sea, unto the 
promontory, Ruheas^ &c. And our country- 
men calls the dead sea, in their language, Mor 
MarUy whereby it is manifest they were the same 
people with us. 

" Moreover, Plutarchus, in his life of Marius^ 
affirmeth, that they departed out of a far coun- 
try, and that it was not known whence they came, 
nor whither they went, but, like clouds, they is- 
sued into France and Italy with the Almayns. 



Ijcr 
I Am; 
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Wlicreupon the Romans supposed that they hatl 
lieen Germans, because they had big bodies, with 
sharp and horrible eyes. So much he. Since 
then he hath left their original unknown ; and 
our Chronicles do testify, how that the Britayues 
had always great familiarity with the northern 
Germans, as it is like enough that the British 
^ynibri passed over into Denmark, whereby it 
culled Cynibrica, and so, joining with the 
iiayns, made war upon the Romans, &(■. &c. 
And to confirm all this, I read late, in a most 
anticnt fragment, in the British tongue, how that, 
long since, there departed a very great army of 
Britayns into Denmark, which, after many va- 
liant wars, in most parts of the worlde, never re- 
turned again. 



" But wherciia divers do afEnne, that these 
were the indwellerti of the Daiush Ciicrsonesus ; 
hereby it appeareth false, that tin; Danes long 
before that time possessed that iande, as their his- 
tories do declare. Neither is there any Danish 
orlBwedish wriu^r that ever made mention of 
the Cymbri. Other some affirme that they 
derscendod of the inhabitants of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. But neither the names, neither their 
manners, neither thetr king's nameH, doo agree. 

hich if you respect rmrs, they are all one. For 
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Clodic, Lhes, Bel, Lud, Thudfacb, Berich, by 
which the Kings of the Cymbri were called, be 
very common names among the Brita}ii&.'' 

The Welsh call themselves Cymbri, as a name 
attached to their descent, not to the country they 
inhabit, and the generic denomination of their 
race. Cumberland, one of their first conquests 
from the Roman province, after passing the wall, 
was so called by the Saxons, as the land of the 
C)rmbri, the Welsh y having the same power as 
the English u in Cumberland. 

The perfect identity of the name, with that 
of the Cymbri of the Roman writers, indicates, 
at least, the probability that they were the ances- 
tors of the Cymbry, and there are not wanting 
authorities in support of this hypothesis. 

Florus (lib. III. c. S) gives the following ac- 
count of these people : — 

** The Cymbri t the TeutoneSy and the Tigki- 
riniy* flying from their own country, at the est re- 
mity of Germany y in consequence of an inunda- 



♦ These were Celts of Helvetia. 
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Hon of the ocean, sought new possession over the 
whole world, and being repulsed from Ganl and 
Spain, as they were returning" towards Italy, they 
sent aiubiissadors to the camp of Silanus, and 
afterwards to the senate, desiring that tlie warlike 
Romans would assign them it country as payment, 
and they then might command their services ta 1 
arms. Their tender being rejected, they re- ' 
solved to obtain by force what was refused to their 
entreaty, and determined on invading Italy. 
Marius, the Roman General, first attacked the 
Teutones, and entirely destroyed them, and cap- 
tured their king, Theutobocckus ; he then pur- 
sued the Cimbri, who had penetrated into th6 1 
Venetian territory, where he attacked them, andt 
slew 140,000. Tlieir wives, afterwards, who 
were with their baggage, fought with denperate 
determination, from their carts and waggons ; 
when they were refused the privilege of re- 
maining single, first killed tlieir children, and 
either fell by each others hands, or hung them- 
selves to trees, by ropea made of their own hair. 
Their king, Beleus, fell fighting gallantly in the 
field." 



The expulsion of tlie Teutones and Cynihri, 
by tlie Gnuls, is adverted to in the speech of 
Crigtonitus, in the third clmpter : and this ]»3S- 
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sage of I'luntB fixeE the period to be iiboul 
A. U. C. 651, A. A, C. 99, and indicates thi 
they were not Gauls, Tacitus says : — > 



" In thfi same northern part of Germany, we 
find the Cirabri on the margin of the ocean, a 
people at present of small consideration, though 
their glory can never die. Monuments of their 
former strength and importance, are stilt to he 
seen on either shore. Their camps and lines of 
circumvallation are not yet erased. From 
extent of ground which they occupied, you i 
even now form an estimate of the force and i 
sources of the state, and the account of tfa^ 
grand army, which consisted of such prodigioi 
numbers, seem to be verified. It was in the va 
of Home, 640, in the consulship of Cfccilius Ma 
tellus, and Papirius Carbo, that the arms of t 
Cimbri first alarmed the world. If from that f 
riod we reckon to the second consulship of t 
emperor Trajan, we shall find a space of nei 
210 years : so long has Germany stood at 1 
»ith Rome ! In the course of so obstinate a Btr 
gle, both sides have felt alternately the seven 
blows of fortune, and the worst calamities of v 
Not the Samnite, nor the repiiblir of Carthai 
nor Spain, nor Gaul, nor the Parthian has ^vfl 
sncb frequent lessiuis to the Roman people. 
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power of the Arsacidae was not so formidable aa 
German liberty, If we except the slaughter of 
Crassijs and his army, what has the cast to boast 
of? Their own commander, Pacorres, was cut 
off, and the whole nation humbled by the victory 
of Ventidius. The Germans can recount their 
triumphs over Carbo, Cassius, Scaurus Aurelius, 
Serviiius Cajpio, and Cnelus Manlius, all defeated 
or taken prisoners. With them the republic lost 
five consular armies ; and since that time, in the 
reign of Augustiis, Varus perished with his three 
legions. Caius Marlus, it is true, defeated the 
Germans in Italy, Julius Ctesar made them retreat 
from Gaul, and Drusus Tihcrius, and Germa- 
nicus, overpowered them in their own country ; 
hut how much blood did these victories cost us? 
The mighty projects of Ciili<rula ended in n ridi- 
culous farce. From that period an interval of 
peace succeeded, till roused by the dissentions of 
Rome, and the civil wars that followed — they 
stormed our legioni* in their winter quarters, and 
even planned the conquest of Gaul. Indeed we 
forced them to pass the Rhine ; but from that 
time what has been our advantage? We have 
triumphed, and Germany is still unconquered."* 
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Such is tlio sjtleiidid character given by 
enemy of thi; hriive ami itiilomltable Cmihri and 
the German nations in general. Mr. Murphy 
givea the following note on the Cimhri, 



" The Cimbri Inhabited the Peninsula, tvliitj 
after their name was called the Cimbric, Cher* 
nesus, and is now Jutland, including Sleswic a 
Holetein. In the consulship of Cwcilius Mflj 
tellus, and Fapiriua Carbo, A. U. C. (JK), abouj 
HI years before the Christian i-ra, this pcK>pM 
in conjunction with the Teutones, made an irrun 
tlon into Gaul, and having spread terror and dd 
vastation through the country, resolved to push 
the conquest into Italy. I hey sent a deputation 
to the senate, demanding an allotment of laodi 
and in return promising fidelity. It apppan; I 
the epitome of Livy Ixv. that the senate haviil 
refused to enter into any compromise with 
bold invaders, the new consul, Marcus Silanog 
marched against him. The Cimbri stormed '< 
intreuchments, pillag-ed his camp, and put nlmo) 
the whole of his army to the sword. This vi4 
tory was followed by the defeat of three i 
Roman generals, who lost their camp and I 
their armies cut to pieces. Flonis does nut ha 
tatc to say, that Rome was on the brink of 
struction, had Ihere not existed, in that age. 



ma 



Murius, to redeem the Komiui name. That offi- 
cer had tnuni|]hed over Jug'urtha, and his mili- 
tary ekill was erjual to his valour. He gave bat- 
tle to the Teutones, at the foot of the Alps, near 
the place then cuUod Aquaj Sextje, (now Aix, in 
Provence,) and gained a complete victory. Livy 
says, (Epitome Ixviii.) that no less than 200,000 
of the enemy woro slain in the action. The 
whole nation perished. I'lorug adds, that their 
king, Theutobochus, was taken prisoner, and in 
the trinmph of Marius, his immense stature, 
towering abovi^ the Leaps of warlike trophies, 
exhibited to the Roman p&ople an astonishing 
epectacie. The Cimbri, in the mean time, 
p&«sed over the Alps, and made a descent into 
Italy. Thoy penetrated as far ns the banks of 
Adige, and having passed that river, in spite of 
Catullus Luctatius, the Roman general, spread a 
general panic through the country. They halted 
near the Po, and sent to Marius, a eecond time, 
demanding a place for their habitation. Marius 
answered, that ' their brethren, the Teutones, 
already possessed more than they desired, and 
that they would not easily cjuit what had been 
. assigned to them.' Enraged by that taunting 
raillery, the Cimbri prepared for a decisive ac- 
lion. Florus says, that their vigour ^vns relaxed 
by the soft clinie of Italy. The battle was fought. 
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according to Florus, at a place called llandium, 
on the east side of the river Lessites, which runs 
from the Alps Grai^e, and falls into the Po. If 
we may helieve Livy, Florus, and Plutarch, in 
the life of Marius, above 140,000 of the Cimbri 
perished in the engagement/* 

The account given of the CnledonianSj by the 
same writer, in the Life of Agricola, exhibit a 
strong resemblance between that people and the 
Ci/mbri. 

The radical difference existing between the 
Welsh and Irish languages was well known to 
Lhuyd and Rowland, who felt and admitted it, 
but wanted nerve openly to declare their convic- 
tion of that important fact. They were fully 
sensible that its promulgation would destroy all 
the cherished and darling pretensions of their 
country ; and, therefore, with a cowardice or 
subserviency, unworthy of their high character, 
endeavoured to smooth over the surface, and hide 
the defect, by special pleading, and specious ex- 
pedients. Lhuyd, in order to conceal the flaw 
in their title to a Celtic origin, took, as before 
alluded to, the extraordinary precaution of pvh- 
lishing his opiiiion in the PVehh language^ per- 
fectly certain that his own countrymen were too 
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much devoted to their supposed traditional historj' 
to expose it. Rowland endeavours, by a species 
of frivolous and trifling arguments, even below 
contempt, to account for a total and radical 
change in the construction of the Welsh lan- 
gTiage, since the Roman conquest, by the agency 
of the Druids, an order of men who had ceased 
to exist, fur they were abolished in Britain as 
soon as the Roman sway was well established. 

Mr. Roberts, alone, of all his countrymen, 
honestly declared what he knew to be true, that 
there is no affinity whatever between the two 
languages ; but he did so, evidently, with the 
apprehension of exciting against him the national 
prejudices and animosity of his countrymen. 
However, even he, it would seem, did not con- 
template or see the consequences of the establish- 
ment of that truth, but adheres to the fabulous 
history of Geoffrey with a Welslmian's warmth 
and tenacity. 

The Bishop of Dromore saw the incongruity 
of the idea, that two specimens of the Pater 
Noster, so different in construction as the Gaelic 
and Welsh, could ever have proceeded frttm 
tile same source, but conceded to the opinions 
which learned anliipmries had long received ae 
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uiKiuestioiiiible triilh, having its origin in Ihe' 
frauds and for^'eries of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and Walter, lii« coadjutor — bolstered and kept up 
by the subse^jueiit fiibrication of the Triads — 
supported by all the Welsh writers, and en- 
trenched in national vanity and credulity. U 
was, therefore, a subject which no Welsl 
dare approach ; like the dogmas of the chart 
it must be received without doubt or investig 
tion, on pain of the severest censure. To quei 
tion the truth of the W'elsh received traditionj 
was nearly equal in culpability to doubting^ Holy 
Writ. No WeUhman had yet ventured to prcv 
ceed HO fur. Mr. Roberts knocks from undi 
this fabric, the only support it had, its key Btooi 
without which it must coUapse, when be 
that the Welsh language is not Celtic. But 1 
stops there ; he clings to the ruins he lias cauj 
and manfully defends the breach, or rather pn 
tration, he himself had effected, 



Had the Roman Britons been driven into Wfldq 
where, according to Welsh wTiters, Mpy prest 
their indcpeitdence and their laugitage, ther w 
have carried with them the language, rnaniuri 
customs, institutions, literature, and civilizatiol 
oi the Romans ; and as the Welsh niuntdn 
their iridejiendence for several centuries i 
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; Saxon and Norman 1 



f Eng-land, it itt 
not to be questioned but they would have had 
abundance of written evidence of their true his- 
tory, 80 as to rescue it from all doubt or question. 
Their language would also have been Latin, or a 
compound of that tongue like the French, Sjianish, 
Portuguese, and English ; it ought, and would, no 
doubt, have been more pure Latin, than any of 
these, because no subsequent political convulsion 
or conquest affected any change. What is ihc 
fact ? The Welsh has less of Latin, than the 
language of any nation that passed under the 
Uoinan sway, which is a strong evidence that they 
never were in permanent subjection to the Ro- 
mans. The same may be said of their kindred 
tribes, the Cornish and Armorican, particularly the 
latter, who, had they been the llonian Britons who 
followed Maximia to Guul, would have more La- 
tin in the composition of their language than their 
neighbours, the French ; but the rexierse is the 
fact, they have scarcely any, and they call the 
modern French, of the neighbouring provinces, 
Qaleky which they never would do if they them- 
selves were originally Gael. They call them- 
selves Brezonek, or Britons, and their language 
is essentially Welsh. 



At the time of the HomEUi invasion there were 
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three distint^t natiuiis inhabiting Britain, the Gne 
the Ci/mbri, and the Be/gee. The former were 
those who inhal)ited south Britain, including Wales, 
and fought with Caesar ; the second were the Ca- 
ledonians found in North Britain by Agricolje ; 
and the third were the people from Belgic Gaul^ 
who had formed trifling settlements on the coaf 
but were not either numerous or powt^rfiil. 

The Gnelic Britons have been treated of in t 
former chapters, at length ; it is now proposed t 
treat of the antient Calcdonianx, who were afteq 
wards known by the name of Picts, and, after fbd 
conquest and settlement in West Britain, by I 
name of If^ehh, a name given them by 
Saxons. 



I am inclined to think that the antient CaJedom 
were the first inhabitants of all the British Isliuidi 
including Ireland. On the arrival of the Pliei 
cinn Gaelic colony, they called the inhabitants 
Britains — b/iJc MoJiie, or painted people. Tliey 
bore that name long before the Greeks became 
navigators, and certainly received it from the 
Pht;nicians. The Romans were ignorant of the 
BritiBh islands before Ciesar's invasion, and I 
knew nothing of the Caledonians, or the fiict i 
their painting or staining thoir bodies, but frong 
hearsay. Tacitus is tlie first who gives any 6»c- 
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cinct account nf these Nurtbeni Uritoiis in his Hfu 
of Agricola, as follows : — 



" XI. Whether the first inhabitants of Britain 
were natives of the island, or adventitious settlers, 
is u question lost in the iui»ts of antiquity. The 
Britons, like other barbaruus nations, have no 
monuments of their history. They ditfer in ha- 
bit and make of their bodice, and have various in- 
ferences concerning their origin. The rudtfif 
hair and Itistt/ limbs of the Caledonians indicate 
a German extraction, 'lliat the Siiures were at 
first a colony of Iberians, is roncluded, not with- 
out probability, from the olive tincture of their 
skin, the natural curl of their hair, and the situa- 
tion of the country so convenient to the coast of 
Spain. On the side opposite to Gaul, the inhabit- 
Hiits resemble their neighbours on the continent ; 
but whether that resemblance is the effect of one 
common origin, or of the climate in contiguous 
nations, operating on the make and temperament 
of the human body, is a point not easy to be de- 
cided. All circumstances considered, it is rather 
probable that a colony from Gaul took possession 
of a country so inviting by its proximity. You 
will find in both nations the same religious rites, 
and the same super^tion. The tipo languages 
differ but little. In provoking danger they dis- 
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cover the same ferocity, and in the encounter the 
same timidity. The Britons, however, not yet 
enfeebled by long peace, are possessed of superior 
courage." 

Here is a distinction drawn between the Cale- 
donians and the Southern Britons. The former 
are said to indicate a German origin by fair com- 
plexion, sandy hair, large and robust form of 
limb, while the Silures, who inhabited what is now 
called South Wales, are declared to be of a Spa- 
nish race from their swarthy dark skins and curly 
hair. 

After Tacitus we hear little of the Caledonians 
by that name, for, it may almost be said that they 
disappear from history. At the period of the 
decline of the Roman power in Britain, the coun- 
try which they inhabited was in the possession of 
a people called the Picts^ because they painted 
their bodies, the very reason their ancestors re- 
ceived the name of Britons from the Pheni- 
cians. 

It would appear, therefore, that the Phenician 
Gaelic invaders exterminated or expelled the 
Cymbric Britons from the South of Britain and 
Ireland ; those who escaped were driven to the 
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north, where they were found by Agricola many 
centuries afterwards, and received a name from 
the Romans, exactly indicative of that they ob- 
tained on their first discovery by the Phenicians. 

Buchanan* says : — ** With respect to the Picts, 
I do not think it was either a patronymic or a 
very antient name, but was applied to them by 
the Romans from their bodies being ornamented 
by fancifiil incisions, which supposition is con- 
firmed by Claudian in the following yerses — 

** Ille leves M aurus, nee falso nomine Pietos 
Edomuit, Scotumquc vago mucrone seeutus, 
Fregit Hypcrboreas remis audaeibus undas. 

'' He the fleet Moor subdued ; and painted Pict, 
Not falsely named. With a strange sword the Scot 
He followed ; and the Hyperborean wave 
Smote with his daring oars.*' 

Again, 

'< Venit ct extremis Icgio praetcnta Britannis 
Quse Scoto dat froena truci, ferroque notatas, 
Pcrlegit exanimes Picto morientc flguras. 

**' The legion came which guanls th(^ utmost bounds 
Of Britain, restraining the savage Scot, 
And on the bodies of the dying Picts, 
Saw rude figures with the iron cut** 



* Hint of Scotland, lib. ii. § K). 

Dd 
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^* Herodian also, speaking of the same nation, 
without mentioning their name, or expressing the 
means hj which they painted or stained their bo- 
dies, says, they use no garments, but wear iron 
ornaments round the waist and neck, as other 
barbarians do gold. They also mark their bodies 
with a variety of animals of every form, and wear 
no clothing lest these ornaments should be hid. 

" As to the name of Picts, let the case be 
as it may, if the Romans translated a barbarous 
name into the Latin word of the nearest sound 
or signification, or if the barbarians adopted the 
word from the Latin, is of very little importance. 
The name is there, and it is agreed on all hands 
that the people who bore it, came from the east 
into Britain, either from Scythia, or Germany ; it 
is right to follow the authorities we find, and en- 
deavour to arrive at the truth. Nor do I see 
any more certain data to follow than the fact of 
their painting their bodies. 

" These Brito7is^ the Avii in Germany, and 
the Agathyrsi^ painted their bodies, but it was to 
render them more terrible in battle, that thev 
stained themselves with the juice of herbs. The 
Picts, however, marked their skins with iron, 
&c. &c." 
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This criticism of Buchanan is rather Bballo^v, 

r it is uell known that the punctures were made 

l«rith a sharp point of iron, and the juice of herbs, 

|l(madder) rubbed thereon, which makes an inde- 

IHble stain. Sailors of all nations are in the habit 

of puncturing ancliors, and other (igures, and by 

rubbing- gTinpowder thereon, make on their bodies 

Buch stains. The FIcts, no doubt, did the same 

lung with the Juice of herbs. 

A\Tiitaker suggested that the Caledonians and 
the Picts were the same people under another 
name ; and Mr. C'halmers ably demonstrates and 
establiBhcs the fact in the sixth chapter of his Ca- 
ledonia. He, however, thought the Picts and 
Gaiils were, with the Southern Britons, but 
branches of the same people ; and, arguing upon 
that idea was, of course, involved in inevitable 
(UfHcultios which he could not surmount, and in 
_anomulie>s which he in vain endeavoured to re- 
ocile. 

He supposes the provincial Iloman Britons to 

have continued to have kejit their original tongue, 

«r they became Roman citizens, which is nei- 

r probable nor borne out by hi.story. Ciiidn-s 

jien he describen Cuneglat, speaks of /Ac Latin 

his own langimgc " in lingiiA nostri'i, laiiio 

nd S 
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fidve ;" and other authorities inform . us of the 
pride and conceit of the Britons in the polished 
elegance with which they spoke Lotin.^ 

Whether the tribes who inhabited within the 
walls of Antonine and Severus, as Roman pro- 
vincials, for near four centuries, were originaUy 
Gaelic or Pictish Britons, may be a question ; 
norisit of much importance ; they must, in either 
case, be considered Romans ; and consequently, if 
the latter, had altogether lost their character as 
Picts, spoke the Roman language, and felt and 
acted as Romans, and were as such under pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Chalmers thought they were Picts, and 
that they preserved their independance for a con- 
siderable time after the fall of the empire. In 
this, it is conceived, he was mistaken. Historv 
states, that they immediately fell under the domi- 
nion of the Picts, with other provincials, and the 
Cumbrian or Pictish monarchy, was founded on 
the ruins of that part of the Roman province. 

In " the year 306, Constans found it neces- 
sary to come into Britain to repel the Caledo- 
nians and other Picts. Caledones aliique Picti^ 
are the significant expressions of Eumenius, the 



urator, who in a panegj'ric, during tlic year §97, 
mill again in 308, was the first who mentioned 
the Picti a& a people. As the learned professor 
of Autun, knew the meaning of his own language, 
we are bound to regard the Caledonians and Picts 
as the same people at the end of the third cen- 
tury. Towards the ccfncluaion of the fourth 
century, Animianua Marcellinus, also, spoke of 
the Caledonians and Picts as the same people : 
• Eo tempore Hcti in duas gentes divisi Dicule- 
dones et Vecturiones.'* 

" Claudian about the year +00, de Bello Get- 
tico, alluded to them in the following lines : 



Periegit examinos Plcto morietite figunis.' 

and in his panegyric on the victories of Tlieo- 
dosius, again speaks thus of the Picts : 

'lUe levcB Mauros, nee fnlso nomine Pictos 

* The Caledonian people Iiad oflen been men- 
tioned before by ' classic authors, imder other 
tiOamea. The Caledonians were, on this occasion, 
pulled Ficts, owing to their peculiar seclu^ioD from 

* Alnmion Marccll. lib. x»vii. c. 7. 
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the Roman provincials on the eouth of the wdU ■, 
and they were often mentioned, during* the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, by orators, hiBtorians, | 
and poets, by that significant appellation. The 
name of Picts has continued, to the present day, 
the theme of antiquarian disputes, and the desig- 
nation of national history. That the Picts were i 
Caledonians we have thus seen in the tnention \ 
of classic authors, during three centuries : that 
the Caledonians, were the North Britons who 
fought Agricoia at the foot of the Grampian, we 
know from the nature of events and the attes- | 
tation of Tacitus," 

Dr. Macpberson, the minister of Slate in the'l 
Isle of Skie, in his ' Dissertation on the Antient | 
Caledonians,* — section xii. says 

" It was an established tradition a thousand 
years ago, that the Picts were the original t'nAtf- 
bitants of t}ie northern division of Britain. Bede 
says in his Ecclesiastical History, that they came 
to Caledonia from Scythta, the European part of , 
which, according to Pliny, comprehends Ger- I 
many. The authority of the venerable writer 1 



> Cliulmert Cttledouia. 
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Wii.s never quehtiuiiod on tliis licad ; iiiid 11 bulief 
lias ever since obtained tliut the I'icts were a 
different race from the Gauls who possessed tiio 
southern parts of Britain." 

Camden makes the fullowing observations on 
the language of the Picts : — 



" Little can be inferred from ihc language, on 
account of the small information given by au- 
thors about that of the Pitts. It seenis, how- 
ever, to have been the same with the Br'tlish 
(Welsh.) Bede writes, that the wall began at a 
place, called in the language of the Picts, Pen- 
vafiel ; and Pe7igirafl, in British, (Welsh) signifies 
the head or beginnijig of the wall. All over 
that part of the island, so long possessed by the 
Kcts, viz : — the eastern port of Scotland — the 
oanies of many places savour of British origin, 
as Murray, Merne, counties on tlte sea, from the 
British (Welsh) word Mitr, Aberdeen, Aberloth- 
not, Aberdore, Aberneith, 9. d. Mouths of Den, 
Lothnot, Dore, and Neith, from .Aber, which in 
Britinh, (Welsh) signify the mouth of a riocr. 
Stratbbolgy, Strathdu, and Strathem, the vale of 
Bolgj-, Dee. and Earne, from Strath, Britixh, 
(Weleh) for r«/e, Edinburgh, the capital of the 
Kcts, has au evidently Britixh, (Welsh) mmie. 
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being called by Ptolemy, Castnivi alatam ; Eden, 
signifying in British, (Welsli) a wtiig. Nor 
shall I alleilge, that some of the pettj' princes of J 
the Pifts are called Bridti, which in Sritieh, i 
(Welsh) as has heen frequently observed, uieana J 
painted. Prom these instances we tuay not un- I 
fairly conclude thut the kiiguage of the Picts and 
Britnins, (Welsh) were alike, and consequently 
Vie people tlie mine ; though Bede speaks of the 
languages of the Britains and Picts, as distinct^ 
when he seems to put languages for dialects." 

It should be kept in mind that Camden haaj^^| 
means the JF'elsk langui^e and people when he 
says British ; and how remarkably the cir- 
cumetunces mentioned in this passage, establish ^^^ 
the fact of the identify of the Picts mid IfeUk. ^^| 
In Wales the names of the places are Irish ; in ^^| 
the country and the residence of the Picts, Ui^ 
are TP^elsh, " and consequently// t/w people were the 
same" Bede was perfectly right in declaring , 
the languages of the Britons and Picts to be dif. I 
Jerent ; the error was in Camden's critictsm, ha ] 
calls the If'elsh, Britons. But Bede sjwki! of J 
the Gaelic Britoiis who spoke Irish, or (JaeUc, i 
and consc'iuenthf were not t/ie same people. 



Camden, however, gives his criticism, merdjrl 
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US a conjecture, for a. few lines after, he adds. 
" But tliis may, perhaps, be overborne by the 
authority of Bede, and I am content that what 
so great a man relates upon the information of 
others, should outweigh these conjectures" 

Tacitus, from their red hair and large limbs, 
supposes them of German extraction, but pre- 
sently after ascribes this to the climate, which 
influences (he habits of the body. Wlience also 
Vitruvius observes — " Under the northern polar 
regions, live nations of large proportions, tawny 
colour, with short red hair." 

In addition to the names mentioned by Cam> 
don, may be added as Welsh etymons : 

Elgin — -^l, produce — Oin, skin, or wool pelt. 
Devon — Dove. 
Thy — Tavey. 

Clyde — Clu'ifd, and many others which are all 
Welsh. • 

Ammianus Murcellinus, divides these Hcts into 
Dicaledoncs and f^ecturiones. Camden says : 

" I would propose to rend Deiicaledonii, and 
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suppose tliiiin seuteil on, the western coast of Set 
land, where the Deucaleilonian ocean breaks h 
Di is a prefix of tlie same import in the Wd 
language, as din in the English, and signifies j 
panited ; the Dicaledoniane, therefore, are those 
who inhabited the western coast of ^Scotland, and 
were separated by the mountains from the ( 
Caledonians or Vecturwnes. 



The derivation of Vecturwnes appears to I 
from the Welsh Ui;dernas, a superior realm, < 
the chief district, the residence of tlie Uco 
or sovereign prince; uc, chief, deyrn, lord. 
sound of this word Ucdeyrnas is so like the Uom 
Vecturiones, that the meaning seems palpal 
The term Dicaledones, or separated Caledonian 
is equally explanatory j and the two iinitc 
clearly expresses the peculiar circumstances of t 
country and people. The names also 
Welsh, identify the aiitient Picts with that peop)^ 
The term Dicaledones identify the Picta with I 
Sntient Caledoi 



The old Irish name of a Pict was e^ioTcaei 
This word is a compound of epulc, livd^t 
n/eacs, a tribe — the lively people j c^)r, is aUo 
tlie name of the harp, so that it may have bad its 
origin from their playing on the harp ; cutilvitt*,^ 



ruac, 19 the name of the Picts country ; ruac, 
raeam both a countrt/ and the north. Either de- 
rivation is very applicable, and it is very possible 
the name of Cruilhneac, was from their harp. 
TIte nation of harpers. 

In addition to the observations of Camden re- 
specting the Welsh names of the eastern and south- 
ern parts of Scotland ; it may be urged that the 
theatre of the acta of Arthur were in that coun- 
try, where his name is more celebrated than 
in Wales, and many places are called oiler him, 
as Arthur's seat, near Edinburgh. 

Mo6t of the Welsh pedigrees commence with 
princes of the province of Reged, in Scotland, 
and all indicate that they carne from that country 
to Wales. 

Mr. Uiuyd himself says in the Preface to his 
Archfcali^ia : — " I don't profess to be an Eng- 
Itshman, but an old Briton, and according to our 
British gcnealogj', descended in the male line 
from Heliodon Leatlianuin, the son of Marcian, 
the son of Keneu, the son of Coel Killsfieavickf 
alias Coel Godebog, in the province of Reged, in 
ScotUnd, in the fourth century, Iwfore the Saxons 
came into Britain ; but we are at n loss now for 
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a modern name of that country ; and we Iiave n 
otber account of its situation, but tliat it is i 
bria, the metropolis of wliicli was Caer al Clw 
which according" to some, is now called DunU 
ton, and according to others the city of Qlasgom 

It is really a matter of surprise that so pain 
ble a statement of the real origin, as b fad 
given of the Welsh, should have escaped so i 
telligent and astute a writer as Lhuyd, the perM 
too, the fourth century, and the name of the pn 
vince Cumbria, i.e. the country of tfie Cymbrt\m 
Cumbria, the Welsh name for themselves. 

The PictB disappear from history alt<^ 
with the Roman province, and are apparently! 
much lost as the ten tribes of Israel. \^Tiat i 
came of them ? and who were the Welsh ? 
disappeared at the very moment the AVJ 
seem to have obtained possession of Wo! 
The Welsh say they came from Scotland, i 
were the same people as the Strathcluyd Britons, 
the latter were the Picts. 

The Romans mention no people as inbabiti 
North Britain, but the Caledonians and Pld 
all history is silent on the subject of any oU 
It hab been proved that tliu anticnt BritODfi 
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not W'elsli. Tbe County of Cumberland, and 
the province of Cumbria, denote clearly that the 
Ci/mbri inhabited that country ; the Welsh call 
themselves Cymhri, or Cutnraeg, which is the 
same name ; they conquered If ales from t/ie 
Romans, and were not confjnered by them. In 
short, there can, 1 tliink, be no rational doubt of 
tbe fact, that the Picis and the Jf'elsh are l/ie 
tame peopte. 

Tliis appears to be estahlitihed as clearljr 
and demonstrably as any part of antient historj 
can be, and the only reason it has not been beforon 
discovered, is because the subject has never been 
fully and sufficiently sifted and examined. 

Tbe Picts made good their settlement in Ar- 
ninrica about the same time they subdued Cum- 
berland, AVales, and Cornwall, and have ever 
since been there, a distinct people, keeping 
up their language and customs. It is improbable, 
if not impossible, that the Armorican Uretons 
were a tribe of the antient Gauls, for the same 
causes which obliterated the language of the rest 
of Gaul, would have equally affected the province 
of Armorica; it is absurd to suppose the po- 
lished ilomans of that district atone could have 
been able to jireserve their independance. No, 
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the bArbariiin Ficts seized on that province fr« 
the sea, as they did Wales and Cornwali, 
probiihly, comniered the tliree countries : 
the same period. 

Camden says — " Should any deny tlut i 
Britons adopted tke provincial Latin, let 
consider what pains Vie Romans took to a 
the provmces speak Latin, and observe what t 
numbey of Latin words have got into the Brilui 
language, not to alledge the authority of Tnciti 
who writes that the Britons, in Domitian's tin 
affected even the eloi/uence of tite Latin lot 
guage." 



After detachments of the Picts had madeg 
their conquest of Wales, Cornwall, and Ai 
rica, those who remained in Pictland were i 
gaged in constant wars with the Gael of I 
western mountains of North Britain, whi 
country they had, a very short time before, c 
quered from them ; for fhe Picts aad 
thougli they appear as joint invaders of I 
Roman province, do not seem to have ever a 
in concert, but as independent and uncooDM 
plunderers. The Scots had the sole olgettt i 
plunder, and it was nut a nmttcr of much coni 
deraflon who was the object. From one i 
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croacliment on the Picts they proceeded to ano- 
ther, until they completely exterminated the 
whole race, nnder Kenneth Mac Alpine ; and, 
but for their colonies in Walea, Cornwall, and 
Britanny, their descendants wonld not now <^xist, 
but the name of Cymbri would have disappeared 
from the earth. 

The following account, from Fordun, details 
their last struggle and total annihilation : — 



" Kenneth M'Alpin, King of Scots, having 
determined on the conquest of the Picts, com- 
mi^nded his troops to destroy not only the men, 
but also the women and children ; and neither to 
respect sex or holy orders, not to take prisoners, 
but to destroy every one with fire and sword. 
Therefore, in the sixth year of his reign, the 
Picts being much occupied with the defence of 
their shores against the vexatious and distressing 
depredations of the Danii^h pirates, Kenneth 
attacked them on their mountainous border, 
called Drum Alban, or the back of Albion, 
which having passed, he stew many of the Picts, 
put the rest to flight, and thus conquered and 
acquired both the kingdoms of the monarchy. 
The Picts recovered a little by the help of the 
English, and for four years annoyed Keimeth. 
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But after some ineffectual struggles, and destruo 
tive slaughters, in the twelfth year of his reign, 
he engaged them seven times in one day, and 
completely destroyed the whole nation of the 
Picts ; and thus was united, under one monarch, 
the whole country from the Tyne to the Orcades^ 
as was lately prophesied by Saint Adnmnan, 
Abbot of Hye, which was, in all respects, con- 
firmed. So, indeed, not only were the kings 
and generals of that nation destroyed, but also 
the people, root and branch, but even their lan- 
guage is altogether obliterated, so that whatever 
is found respecting them of old times, is consi- 
dered by many to be apocryphal.** 

We have now satisfactorily accounted for the 
disappearance of the Picts from Scotland, and in 
a previous part of this chapter shewn that the 
Welsh were originally a colony of Picts, who 
conquered Wales, after the withdrawing the 
Roman legions from Britain. The chapter on 
the Cymbri shews the strong probability, if it 
does not demonstrate the fact, of their being the 
same people as the Cimbri who invaded Gaul ; 
if they lose any thing by being deprived 
of their supposed Celtic ancestfy, they acquire 
as antient and glorious one. Their ancestors, 
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the Cimbri, were always Ulustriouf; in nrins — 
often a terror to the mistresa of the world, and, 
eventually, one of her conquerors. It will give 
them what their triads claim for them — the ho- 
nour of being the first settlers of Britain ; it will 
restore to them the undisputed possession of their 
cherished hero Arthur ; it will shew that the 
existence and acta of thnt illustrious champion of 
hie country were not fabulous ; in short, it will 
g-ive the Cymbri an existence in real history, 
while it only deprives them of an imng^inaj'y po- 
sition which they never really occupied. If they 
were, in a very early &ge, conquered and expelled 
from the southern parte of Britain, and driven 
to the northern extremity of the island, by the 
intruding Phenician Gael, who, in Iheir turn, 
were subdued and amalgamated with their con- 
querors, the indomitable Romans, they had the 
honour of resisting, with effect and success, the 
invincible legions of that haughty and encroach- 
ing people, and preserved their indopendance by 
their vigorous arms and unconqnerable hearts ; 
and when the time of retribution arrived, their 
descendants rushed on the Iloniau province — 
extended the bounds of Picta via beyond iho wall-^ 
re-conquereii a part of tlieir nntient possessions, 
Cumberland, the northern part of England, 
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the beautiful and romantic Cambria and Com- 
wall, and even secured a part of the province of 
Gaul, which their descendants have kept to this 
day, from them called Britanny. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WJiy kept for the concluding chapter — taken from Giraldus 
Cambrensis — Nemidius — Firbolgs — Beiges — Tuath de Da' 
nans and Cymbri — the story of the Gael before Mile- 
sins a paraphrase on the Phenician history — conclusion. 



I have reserved the narrative of history, by the 
Irish themselves, for the concluding chapter, 
following the suggestion of Godfrey Higgins, by 
producing evidence, ah extra, in the first in- 
stance. If the native statements be found to 
agree with extraneous history, and accord, 
and, as it were, dovetail in with the accounts 
and circumstances of antient history, and, when 
arranged, like the portions of a dissected map, 
form a consistent whole, it claims, and will obtain, 
a deference and respect, which would be unwil- 
lingly conceded were it, in the first instance, 
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exhibited, relying on its own intrinsic wcig 
and worth. 



The following statement is chiefly derived f 
the recital of Girahltis Canibrensis, which I liave 
chosen to ruly on rather than to rest entirely 
on Irish authority *. first, because I am not 
aware of the existence of any M.S. history of 
Ireland, in the Irish language, of equal luitiquity 
with Giraldus ; and, secondly, because it is desi- 
rable that the statements should be based on au- 
thority as free as possible from the imputation of 
national feeling or bias. 



The early history of every nation abounds 
fiction, confusion, and contradiction ; why, there- 
fore, should that of Ireland be condemned if 
it partakes of an infirmity from wliich no early 
history is exempt. It appears almost an impos- 
sibility that any mere traditions of early ages 
and events should be clear and explicit ; the oral 
repetition of a story, in the course of a few ge- 
nerations, would make it verj' unlike the original 
— no statement can be preserved correct wliich 
is not committed to writing. The Irish accounts, 
however, were, most likely, written at a very 
early period, or they could not, at this day, be so 
singularly correct a paraphrase of the Phenicia 
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historVi given u^ by Herodotus, or so satisfacto- 
rily explain the history of the Belgsje and Cynibri. 
But it may be objected, that if they were written, 
where are they ? They have perished. 

Where are the Carthaginian records ? — where 
any vestige of their own history of the earliest 
acts of the Pheniciaiis ? — all have perished by 
time, or have been destroyed by the jealous ex- 
ertions of their rival enemies. To remove an 
obstacle to tlie possession of universal wealth and 
empire, the Romans not only destroyed Carthago, 
hut, jealous of Phenician glory, they destroyed 
every vestige of their history which could hand 
down to posterity the acts and acquirements of 
that extraordinary and illustrious people. De- 
lenda est Carthago, extended to her city, people, 
power, wealth, learning, science, arts, commerce, 
and even to her glory. Rome, with jealous 
avidity, would not afford u kind feeling to her 
glorious but fallen rival, or allow her an ear- 
lier place in history than herself. 



It is only in the Scriptures, and in the writers 
of Greece, we iind a few scattered memoranda — 
bright evidences, indeed, of the lustre and splen- 
dour of Plieuician commerce and civilization, 
but still very imperfect lights as to the extent of 
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their ndvancement, but still enough to dciuoi 
strate their high Btate of cultivation. 

The Irish Gael were, no douht, acquainted 
with letters before the Greeks, being a colony of 
the people from whom the latter borrowed their 
alphabet. There is, therefore, nothing wonder- 
ful in their handing down to their posterity their 
early history ; it would be an extraordinarj' cir- 
cumstance if such a history and tradition did not 
exist, as there had been no conquest or change in 
the people during the lapse of, perhaps, more 
than three thousand years. 



No other nation, of Europe, has been so 
circumstanced ; they have ail, in their turns, 
been subjected to the yoke of the conqueror, 
and, in most instances, lost their original charac- 
ter as an unmixed people ; and, in general, hare 
been so entirely jumbled up with their conquerors, 
that every trace of them is lost and oblitcralod. 
Local situation preserved the Gael of Ireland 
pure, and they kept the traditions of their f 
unadulterated — a singular and extraordini 
phenomenon in the history of nations, 
causes have tended to the destruction of antiei 
Irish manuscripts, but there are still more < 
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tant than of any other European nation, of a 
date previous to the 8th century. 

In claiming, for these reasons, more than ordi- 
nary credence for the antient traditions of Ire- 
land, I am not demanding more than they will be 
found to deserve, as they perfectly accord, in 
almost every respect, with the facts and circum- 
stances we acquire from other sources. 

a 

The Irish language indicates, as observed by 
the Kev. Mr. lloberts, a commercial and navi- 
gating people, and an intercourse with many 
nations, from the vast number of its synonymes, 
especially respecting maritime affairs. There are 
near twenty different terms for the sea, a great 
number for the shore, coiists, ships, boats, &c. &c. 
most of them monosyllabic, except in compound 
words, put together to express a particular kind 
of sea, or a compound idea, which is, in itself, a 
strong corroboration of their Phenician origin. 



The Firbolgs are related to have come from 
the Euxine Sea, but the Gael arc distinctly de- 
clared to have had their original settlement in 
the neighbourhood of the Jleti Sea, from wliich 
they wandered to Egypt, Gree«e, Africa, and 
many other countries, before they settled in Ire- 
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land. They appoar to have visited countrieB 
quite out of the beaten track to Ireland or antli 
Celtica, and their history relates facts re&pectii 
these early waiideriiige, which exactly tallies tvil 
the history of the Pheniciaiis, and the 
cumstatices which hitherto appeared to rei 
their story unworthy of credit, give it a cofci 
sistency and authentic character now we kiu 
their true origin. The events which occur- 
red in the trading voyages of the Phenicians, 
as well OS those on their military expedition^; 
are related in Irish histor}', but oiten upplicd t^ 
subsequent poriodci and other countries and tho^ 
appears inconsistent and false, when they are bat 
an crroneouii arrangement of events, as to time 
and place. 

Thns the early Irish history refers to 
whole extent of the exploits of the Gael, 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, as well as Ireland, 
even to the early acts and history of the I 
meritie or Arabian Pheniciuus, 



I 



The Gael of Spain, Britain, and Gaul, vrerc 
conquered by the Ilomaus, and being unalga- 
mated with the conquerors, their history and tra- 
ditions were totally obliterated, and themselves, 
as u separate people, entirely lost i ho veetige 
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remaining but the names given by^ them to coun- 
triea, people, mountains, &c. with some promi- 
nent features of their own character handed to us 
by the Greek and Roman writers. 

The Irish liavin^ never been Buhjugated to the 
Roman power, have remained un unmixed and 
pure specimen of the antient Celtse ; and their 
language, customs, and religion, now enable us 
to identify them with their Phenician ancestors, 
und tlieir traditions ascertain facts of history whicli 
liad they also been subjected to the Roman yoke, 
must for ever have remained unknovra. 



The Celtas being a colony of the Phenic^ns, 
were, of course, a lettered people on their first 
arrival in Europe. This is corroborated by the 
extracts hereiii-bofore given from Caesar, Dio- 
dorus, and other writers, shewing that the Gael 
were a lettered people in their day. This goes a 
great way in accounting for the accuracy of the 
traditions of civilized Ireland at a remote anti- 
quity of time, and will render all cavil on the 
subject in future, ineffectual, if not absurd. 

The Phenician Gael found the British is- 
lands in the possession of a people who, 
having the hubit of painting their bodies, as 
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before stated, they gave tbe luuue of bfti 
painted — ftdoJne, men or people ; pronounced 
Briteen — painted or stained people ; and they 
called the islands bfilc, painted — can*, cotmtrif — 
the country of painied people. Other deriva- 
tions of these names appear forced und unsatis- 
factory when compared to these which are na- 
tural and free from objection. 

The Phenicians for some time traded with the 
Britons, but finding both islands rich in metals 
and other produce, they took hostile possession of 
the parts which best supplied their avidity for the 
precious metals, and eventually drove the antient 
inhabitants from the whole of Ireland and Sonth 
Britain. Of the precise period they made them- 
selves masters of Celtic Gaul, we have no means 
of coming to a correct decision, but it must bare 
been at a very early period, after they had se- 
cured the British islands. 



Tlie oldest Irish history (omitting the faWe 
Partholan) distinctly states, that three notions 
succession have possessed Ireland — the Firbo^t 
the Tuath de Danans, and the Gael., or Mi- 
lesians. The original inhabitants, the Fir- 
bolgs, after some centuries of possession, aro 
said to have been exterminated, or expelled hf\ 
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the Tuath de Danuns, whu, in their turn, were 
driven out by the Gael, whose descendants were 
in possession at the English invaBioD by Henry 
II. king' of England, in the twelfth century of 
the Christian era. ■ 



THE FIRBOLGS. 



The Irish narrative respecting the Ftrbolgs, 
is as follows : — 



About I7I8 years before the ChriBtian era, 
TteamaJb, or the holy one, (the northern as well 
as custeni nations, commence their historic pe- 
digree with a deity) latinized in later days into 
Nemidiiis, with four sons, and a fleet of thirty- 
ships, each contaning thirty persona, arrived in 
Ireland, from the Euxine sea ; and finding the 
island without inhabitants, took possession and 
settled therein. After a time his people were 
mufh annoyed by pirates from Africa, whom they 
called Fomorians, who wasted the coasts by their 
inroads. He fought four battles with them ; in 
the last, his son Art, who had been born in Ire- 
land, was slain with most of his people, which so 
afflicted him that he died of grief. 
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His descendants remained in Ireland 
years, during which time they had many con- 
flicts with the African jiirates, who not onir in- 
vaded but made settlements in, and nearly sub- 
dued tiie whole Country, compelling the Neme- 
dians to submit to their authority, and oppressed 
them so much that they determined to leave the 
country, which they shortly after did under the 
command of Shtiort Breac, Jobath, and Briton 
Maol, The first is said to have sailed to Greece, 
the second to the north of Europe, and the Isat 
to the north of Britain. 

After a period of about 200 years, the pos- 
terity of Simon Breac are said to have returned 
to Ireland, under the name of Firbolgs, com-, 
manded by five brothers, who divided the cou»-, 
try among them in eiiual portions, and placed i 
stone in the centre of the island where all their 
shares met. The names of the brothers were 
Slainge, Rughraidhe, Oeanann, Seangann, and 
Oann, Slainge, the eldest brother, n'as made 
monarch, or federal head, of the whole country. 
The Firbolgs kept possession for maiiv geaen^' 
tions, until a prince, named Eochaid, became so- 
vereign, in whose reign the T'uath de Daaam 
invaded the country. 



I 
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In the Firbolgs — fea^i, 



bol;, a hagt 
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boat of leather, we recognize the Belga^, the peo- 
ple who occupied the greater part of northern 
Gaul, in the time of Ctesar, and, previously, all 
Gaul, and Britain , and they were expelled from the 
former by the Tuath de Dnnans, and afterwards 
from central Gaul by the Celtse. Iliese people 
have by all Irish authorities been considered, 
and correctly, the same as the Belgae. 



TUATH DE eTaNANS. 



In the reign of the said Eochaid, Ireland 
was invaded by a people from Denmark, called 
T'wtth de Danatis, under the command of a 
prince, named A'uada — Tluaiia alfijJoa tarn, or 
Nua with the stiver hand, who, having made 
good their landing, in immense numbers, at- 
tacked the Firbolg army, and slew king Eochaid 
in battle, with more than one hundred thousand 
of his people, and, in fact, nearly exterminated 
the whole race, and made themselves musters of 
their country'. 

The Irish historians say these Tuath de Da- 
nans were the posterity uf Briotan Maol, the 
Nomedian prince before mentioned, but more 
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proljably it was moant, that being- of a nortU-^ 
crn nation, they were of the same race. They, 
however, distinetly state, that they came from the 
land of Loghlin, or Denmark, and passed over, 
in the first instance, to the north of Scotland, 
where they continued for some time at Dovar, 
and Ltrdooar, in other words, occupied the eaAm 
and west coasts ; ioho.^, is coast, and Juft, vfl 
iffest — that is, they occupied the whole country 
from tlie east to tliu western seas. Previous 
writers have in vain puzzled themselves to find , 
the names of Dovaj*and lardovar, in Scotland." 
These people also are represented as great sor-j 
cerers. It was them, and not the Gael, who first* 
brought the Liag Fail, or stone of destiny. 
Scotland, on which the kings of Ireland, audi 
afterwards those of Scotland, used to be crowned, I 
which emitted a sound on the occasion. 1 Iiia i 
stone is now under the seat of the coronation 
chair, in Westminster Abbey, havine been carried 



from Scone, by Edward I. 'I'hey also posset 
three other articles of superstitious valu 
sword and spear of a certain king, named 
of the long hand ; and the cauldron of Daghdae; I 



" Dover i 
roril— it inca 



Kent is, oo doubt, fruin the same Gadioj 
s the «a coast. 
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or the good man, which it ie unnecessary to nn- 
large upon. 

The history thus indirectly states, that tlicsc 
Tuath de Danans, were the ancestors of the Cale- 
donians, or Picts, and appears to g-ive us the true, 
or, at all events, the probable account of the in- 
vasion, conquest, and settlement of all Britain, 
as well as of Ireland, bj/ t/te Cifmhri, to whom 
the Gael gave the name of tu«c, north, &e, of ; 
^^a}nc:, people, or north men ; people from the 
north, the literal meaning of the term — they call- 
ing- themselves Cyrabri. The immense hordes 
which the Cimbri poured into Gaul, is an eusam- 
ple of their manner of proceeding, and accounts 
for the destruction of the entire Belgic population, 
and the instantaneous and complete occupation 
of the two islands of Britain, by an innumerable 
multitude of people. 

That thi!^ people possessed both Britain and 
Ireland on the arrival of the (lael, would ajipear 
by their mune of Britons, whicli is Gaelic, and was 
given on account of the habit of painting their 
bodies, as before mentioned. 



Nua, is said to have reigned thirty ye-ars, and 
was succeeded by Breas, and he by Looe with 
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the white hand^ and he by Dehy^ who was 8u»* 
ceeded by Feea. 

After FeeOj three poetical characters are said 
to haye inherited the soyereignty, or at least three 
indiyiduals, on whom mysterious names were im- 
posed, to inspire confidence in their own people, 
and terror in the enemy ; probably on account of 
the emergency of the case arising from the inya- 
sion of their country by tbe Milesian Gael. 
They were MaccuiUy or the child of evil ; Mac- 
ceachtf the child of power ^ and Mac Chreine^ the 
child of the tun. It is not an unusual occur- 
rence among rude and barbarous people, to 
inyest their generals with high sounding mys- 
terious names on great emergencies. 

Such is the traditional history of the Tuath 
de Danans, handed down by the Milesian Gael. 
their conquerors^ which, if it does not give us an 
unquestionable narrative of events, at least sup- 
plies us with one consistent and probable, borne 
out bv other and extraneous accounts and cir- 
cumstances which entitle it to considerable de- 
ference, as respectable testimony. 
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THE GAEL OF IRELAND OR SCOTI. 

The annais of Tigemach, or as the name \s 
pronounced, Tierna^ the most antient of the 
written chronicles of Ireland, now extant, com- 
mence with Cinihaoth, the son of Fiutain, who 
hegun his reigii in the year 303, A. C. the fourth 
year of the 118 OIjTnpiad, and the 4-46 of the 
city of Rome, 4-433 of the Jutlaii period, and 
A. M . 381)0. Tierna was a monk of the ahbey of 
Clonuiacnoise, and died A. D. 1088. In the veiy 
first passage of his Chronicles, lie says — " Omnia 
rnonumenta Scotorum usqne Cimhnoth mcerta 
erant" His character for accuracy and fidotity 
\a unimpeachable, and bis work is Imnourahle to 
the literary celebrity of his country. 

Although he says the monuments nf tlie Scott 
before 305, A. C. are uncertain ; he docs not in- 
timate that the traditions of his couutry were 
unworthy of credit, but rather tlmt the written 
teBtimonr, the monumentn, failed to supply un- 
questionable and certain hiHtor}'. 



It appears from Crpsar that the Gauls were 
attentive to, and prided themselves on the accu- 
rnrv (if their pedifjrprfl, anil wvre most anxioiu) 
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on a subject on which they placed so much 
value. It has been, it is hoped, satisTactorilj' 
established, that they were a branch of the i^auie 
stock as the Gael of Ireland, where the same 
propensity and anxious desire has existed, and 
still exists, even among the lowest peasantry, of 
the Gaelic tribes, few of whom would fail, at this 
moment, to recite, not only their own immediate 
ancestors for eight or ten g'enerations, up to some 
distinguished individual, but can also relate the 
descent of most of the people of their neigh- 
bourhood and clan. 



This feeling has tended to presenre, traction- 
ally, the history of the descent of their kings 
and princes, from a very remote antiquity, 
by means of genealogical poems, sung by 
hereditary bards and senachies, or cbronii 
(who arc described by Diodorus Siciilus, as 
isting also among the Gauls,) continued do\ 
to times comparatively recent, and at length', 
committed to vvriting, embellished, undoubtedly, 
by fancy, with heroic acts, and exonerated by 
poetic fiction. Still the thread of geoealo^ 
and the line of history has been preserved in 
a manner, worthy of consideration ; and y 
corroborated, as it is by external evidi 
may be received, not only as the best 
tiniony of the verity of history, but wortby 
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as nnich, as the relutiuns or hearsay of Hero- 
dotus, or any other untient historian. 

The history of the Gael before their arrival 
in Ireland, according to their own accounts, com- 
mences, like that of most other nations, with a 
hero, or half divinity, who invented, or rather 
instructed them in the useful arts of husbandry 
and commerce. The descent given of the Irish 
patriarch, from Japhet. the son of Noah, may 
have been the addition of some writer, after 
the introduction of Christianity, when they be- 
came acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Peine Farsa, (jreJne, hiisbandman, f0.^fO. 
instructor') the instructor of husbandmen, or, as 
later writers have latinized_ his name, Feiiius, is 
the Brst person mentioned in the Irish story ob 
the great leader of their tribe, lie is said to 
have been a king of the Scots, jrcaJz, Scuits 
or wanderers ; some have made him king of 
that undefined coimtry, Sct/thia, a modern error, 
on account of his people being called iScuits, or 
wanderers. He had two sons, JVenual, who as 
his father's prime minister, or regent, governed 
the plains of Shinaar, or iSanaar, juid A'lW, or 
■t/ie Champion, wlio had ii kingdom railed Cnpt- 
chiint, near the Kcd Son. 
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This latter is a barbarous name for 
try, but, when examined, all objection vanishea, 
and its meaning corroborates, and not estab- 
lishes the truth of the tradition, in a most re- 
markable manner. It has reference to that part 
of Arabia Felix, abounding in wax, which 
Herodotus tells us the Phenicians occupied before 
they settled on the coast of Syria, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and it is a compound word meaning iJte 
mouth of the river of the cowitry producing 
guvi or was; c&b, a mouth — a of— cJaji wax or 
gitm — aCftn a river.* If this be accidental ety- 
mology it is a very extraordinbry corabination, 
especially when all the other names and circum- _ 
stances are considered. I 

Niul, or the Champion, was succeeded bv lus 
son Qaodhal, or, as it is pronounced Oaelt from 
whom his descendants have their name, who wu 
father of Easru, or t/ie provident, who died in 
Egypt ; his son Snt, or tfie prodigal, was father 
of £ber Scuit, or Eber the navigating icanderert 

His son Begamain, or Biodgamainighe, the 
thrrffy, or pTTw^i^lliterally the enemy ofsctavity, 
succeeded him, whose son 



• Pronounced Cabacwraun. 
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Ogamain, or Begammii the younger, was bts 
successor, father of Tail," (or Mercury) the 
promoter of trade, who was father of another 

Ogtunain, (or Adnamain) who fought with 
Reoffiiloir, SAenbtitol/i, the crafty otte, and slew him. 

Ogamain had three sons — Ealloid, (ealaft, skil- 
ful) a military commander. Lamfhiou (lam f Jon, 
white or pure /land) and Laniglas (lam jla^, grey 
or brown hand). 

Lamfhion was a great warrior, and was father 
of Heher Glunnfion, (^lun pon, pure and chaste) 
who is said to have been u prince of great wis- 
dom, and was the father of 

Faobhar glas, (paoB«;t t^^f, of the dark sliarp 
award),' or Eabrac, (eciB/iab, the man of iron, the 
fitrong) who was father of 

Niannual, (nio-n-nuall, tJie illustrious and noble) 
who was the fatlier of 

NuAGAOT (rjua futw, jfloc «efl). The name of 
thia prince affords a very extraordinary accord- 

• t}a eaJc — ne god Tait, or Teulalet, the Cdtid Mereoiy- 
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ance with the statements of Herodotus and 
Dionysius^ cited in pages 41, 42, and 43, that the 
Fhenicians inhabited the coast of the Red Sea be- 
fore they possessed Tyre and Sidon on the Me- 
diterranean. Here we have a prince called by the 
name of New Sea^ in honour, no doubt, of his 
discovery of the Mediterranean. Can this also 
be accidental ? His son 

Ealloid, (eixlixb, or the skUfiU ar prtiderU) whose 
son 

Earchada, e<x;ic<xt)a, the replenisher^ restorer^ 
whose son 

Dagdae, or ba;, good — bae, man, whose son 
Breatha, or tlie judicious, sailed with four tran- 
sports, each having twenty-four men and twenty- 
four women, and discovered Spain, where he built 
the town Brachar. How exactly this account tal- 
lies with probability, and synchronises with other 
history and unquestionable facts. His son 

Briogan, or Breegan,born in Spain, b/tJj, highy 
noble, an, many who built the city of Brigantium. 
He is said to have had a nmuerous issue Bile, or 
Belus, or Baal, Cualinc, or the curl i/ -headed y 
Cualla, or the companion, Blath, a blossam, Aible, 
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o spark of fire, Breagha, comfort. Muirthemhue, 
(nwl;* the sea, team, expert — «eb, eye) or the ex- 
pert seaman or navigator, and [tli, (Jr, corn 
plenty.) 

Bile, or Beliua, was the eldest eon and father 
of Galamb, or Miteeius. 

Gallatnb, 2*otl a kindred or family — lam, a 
hand, or power, i. e. chief of the tribe wielding 
the sceptre or command. He vraB also called 
Milesius, possibly from mlteab, a t/unisand or 
commander of thousands. This appears to have 
been a common name, or title, among the Pbe- 
nicians, for Cadmus, who taught the Greeks let- 
ters, was also stj^led Milesius.* 

In this short statement the Phenician history 
appears paraphrased in a remarkable nrtauner, and 
too palpably to be mistaken. 



* Joiepbui ii bii firit book BgaioK Apion, •rrilea thui : 
"01 ^(v Tot roc lOTOpioc iiriyfttpitaavTii; avylpa<ptin trap 
aiiToi<t\i\a Sm rovq ffip! KoS/iov rt rov ftiKtaiav." — "Qui 
liistorliij njtud eot contcriliere tenUTpre, id est. Cadmia 
MUeiiu*." — Vossiua uk Hibt. Grkc. 5. 

Timagioei, intilher Plieiiician buIIiot, who wu aUo called 
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Feniua Farsa, the instructor in husbandry am 
letiert, governed in the plains of Sbinaar. 
Sanaar, on tlie Red Sea, in the gum or wax coiiH' 
try; and IleroJutiia elates, ttiiit the Pheniciann 
inhabited the city of Smian, also situated in that 
neighbourhood, see pages 41, 42, &c. und the 
brief sketch of Phenician history throtigbout. 

We have liere many names mentioned by the 
I Greek writers, as the heroes of early bistory, a» 

Nil, Sihor, Osihtr, Tot/i, Betus and Oymius^ 
t nhicfa are the Nivl, Stu^ Asruy 'fait. Bile, and 

Ogamain, of Irish history. The learned and 
venerable Charles OTonor of Balenagar, firrt 
gave these names in jiixta-position, in liii) short, 
but valuable dissertations on the History of Ire- 
land, the first attempt to place Irish Historv on 
a sound basts, which viws much improved iipoa 
by his learned and kind-hearted grandson, tlitt' 
late Kev. Dr. Charles 0"Coiior. 
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It is calculated to have been in the year 1269. 
before Christ, when Cliebres was king oi lilgypt, 
and Deborah judged Israel, ihai Heher, Mere- 
mon and /;■, with Jtfi, their uncle, four PlieDi- 
cian generals with a large force from Spain, which 
had been conquered, and settled by Daglidae, j 
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about one hundred years previoualy, mended the 
British islands, having conquered the king Mac 
greine, (or the son of the Son, or Apollo) sub- 
jugated both islands. 

We have no history of the Gael of Britain to 
guide us, but we may fairly conclude the early 
history of Phenician conquest applied to both 
countries, and also to Celtic Gaul, which they 
certainly also conquered and settled, as ap- 
pears clearly by the descendants of Heber, Bran, 
and Ir, appearing among the tribes of Gaul and 
Britain in Euberovices, Brannovies, Ordovices 
and Silurc«, as before alluded to. 



Heber and Heremon, each became soyereign 
of a moiety of Ireland, but after a short period 
they disagreed, and having, as usual on such oc- 
casions, referred their dispute to the decision of 
the sword, Heber was slain, and Heremon be- 
came sole monarch of Ireland, and held it four- 
■ teen years. It is very probable, that it was after 
the death of Heber that his tribe or followers, 
with those of Ir, sought new settlements in Bri- 
tain and Gaul, and conquered those cotmtriee. 

Heremon n emd to have retgned ulono for four- 
teen years, and was succ«e<led by hie three sons 



Maine, Luine, and Laine, who governed 
jointly. 

Many points of f^reat interest yet remain to 
be investigated, illustrative of the antient hiatory 
of the Gael, or Scoti, and their ancestors, the 
Phenicians ; but the first object is obtaiaed if a 
foundation haa been laid demonstrating the grand 
principia of their origin, language, and descent, 
from the Phenicians. If that has been accom- 
plished, the means of illustration are provided, 
by which many points may b^ now ascertained, 
wliich were hitherto in utter darkness ; the thick 
clouds have been dispersed, and the features 
the landscape have become more defined as 
mist clearetl awiiy. We are now able to epeal 
with Bomethinglike logical certainty to points, on 
which hitherto, at most, we could but hazard u 
surmise. The lunuber of facts collected and 
brought to bear on antient history for the firat 
time, supplies a fulcrum to the mind, while it 
fies and convinces. It is no longer necessary 
rest on uncertain probabilities, or questi^ 
data. The complete identity of the Ph( 
and Irish languages explains, makes palpabU 
elucidates, not only the history and geography 
of Europe, but most of the antient maritime 
world, and in fact removes i-very difficulty to 
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acquirement of correct notions of the events of 
the earliest times. - 

Personages and places inyolved in fable, ob- 
scured by metaphor and allegory, confused, and 
misunderstood, by this language have been made 
intelligible in the elements of their names. Such 
places as the Riphean Mountains and the Hyr- 
cinian Forests, which like Cape Fly-away of the 
mariner, has eluded the grasp of the most intelli- 
gent geographer and etymologist, have been de- 
fined and made amenable, and Hercules himself 
with his adversary Oeryon^ reduced to their pro- 
per station and position. 

I trust the great body of facts and data con- 
densed into this volume, will be found to justify 
the confidence with which the conclusions have 
been drawn from them. The work has been exe- 
cuted, I am sensible, very imperfectly ; but the 
value and importance of the points elucidated, 
will atone, in some degree, for its defects. Should 
what has been written prove interesting to the 
public, and life and health permit, this very in- 
teresting subject will be followed up by further 
investigations. 

THE END. 
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CrMMS, 8113. 


Dufuntr, 195. 




Creiue River, 195. 


Dunum Estuary, SIG. 


1 


* 




1 



^^^^^^^^^^r ^^^^^H 


DwjriJRiver, 208. 


Garonne River, 194. ^^H 


Ganitnna. do ibid. ^^H 




Gaul, Celtic, liint. o«. 14~CHI^^B 


Edeo River. 208. 


Meount of. 1*», Ifco.— Utbe.oLl« 


Edwall. 308. 


-eilieaor, rich, r47— t>ioaon» Si. 


Bite, the Weel, or Irelan J, PI . 




Eliiihn. Lien of. 33. 


butmueh gold there, ir2-«tltlie 


Eli/«.orDido,67. 


Eaetema, ctMa-lemed oo iW gifian*. 


Elwy. River, a*. 


m)— threw letter* oa ike frila af 


Eliikus, king o( Tjrp, 68. 


t!ie dciui. IHI— lju>)t<iage o^<i)tbMl 


BnwirHtb, avo. 




Eprdii, 303. 


[leriple iiitnliooed by CcMr #ol- 


Eiiisrord, 301. 


Lcd with and ro<ind to be Gw4ir. 


Erin, not tbe name of Irelnnd, but tlic 


1M9— Rivers in Uieir namci^ n- 


inflectiDn of the noun, HI. 


plained, 193, &c n»iiie> of per- 


Erne River, 309, 


aousin, meaning of, 196, b. 


Eiu, Celle, 6. 


GauU, undoubted CpIIib. S— nnl 


Kake Rivt^rs. 209. 


Greek chint.:ter«, 148— tbeir ifaips 




Ug—iiDpraved their Invednl otUe. 


E»«di.m, whst. 218. 


ISD— ehip*, l£l — dans ufcd trr. 


EsluuiM of Britain, nnipea of, their 


148— same people m Brilooa. IJt 

— iteedehields, 1 47— tmly t»o el**- 


me*ning.3IB. 




es of mpo »o.„ng. Droid^ .Bd 


EubonU, or Miin, SOW. 


knighw, 181— very relwioo*. 18*- 


EumBnius, 404. 




Ewanny Rivtr, 309. 




Ei8 River, iliid. 


tlon, 160-their method of drt^^^ 






FauatiiB, son of Vortigem, SJS. 


bnr^». IH.V- l»u-p. it>. ^^^1 


Feniua Farm, 435— explained, 439. 


Geaaa-Draoideebt, 237. ^^H 


Pirh»l«, orho, 423— stTDunt of, 437. 


Geryon, explained, 443. ^^^ 




nonu, hiiaccoant a[ Ciiubii, 388. 




FnmDriana, wbo, 437. 488. 


317— the only foDitdaliao <rf i^ 


Fon> Solia, Egenm, 240. 


oeived Welsh hiBtory, 319. 


FanlinaliBRamana, ibid. 


Gilda-s a Roman Brilou, 2fi7— hb ac 


Foulmer River, SU9. 


coontot Britain, 369. 


Foxntain W(rfship,33G. 


OlaaKotr besieged b, kias AttlRr. 


Fowey River, 209. 


259. 


Frome do ibid. 


Glengoner River, 309. 




Gnoirsngona, 399. 


Cabal, i«)rkraen in Tyre, 33. 


Godfrey Himns. S3. 

Golamb, orSileain., 197. 438. 


Qabraoticoriim Estuary, 310. 


Gsde River, 309. 


Gold, much in Gaal. 178. -■■m W 
the women, mi. ' 


Gadeni. 303. 


Gael, inhabited Eneland, 339. 




Gael ..r Ireland, 433— tirtuiy of, 43fi 


23. 


-descent of. 436. 


GolbiTiiana Ibe, CriB, SI. 


Gaelic InnituafEe collUed trith that ol 




Gtul. m. Sic 




RalediD, 3fi3. 


pediereeof.lO. ^ 


Galpicui, 198. 


Ooyl River, 909 


Galilee, meaning of, 84. 


GmnnitK-ApoIlo. S30. 


■ Oallamb, ot Milciiip, 1M7, MS. 


Creek ehoraeten need by Iko r..»>. 


^^^■jfiangRni, 


^^^^H 



^^•^T^^^^^^^^^i 


PT^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^^H 


(ireeka. ignorant of navi (ration wlieu 


but from Haward, 19- nimldu* ^^H 




Cambreniii, hi* aceownt of, 420. 


borrownl letten froin Uta t'heni- 


Iiisli, not Celt*, 1 1- languii)i«, Cel- 




tic.e— ipoken by the BritoDi.340— 


tionilotbemwIfM, 74. 


cumparrd vith tijc Wctili, 2IT7, Src 
-iiosfflniiywitlaiif Wi-lili,3t>7— 


, Grew Ili»er. 209. 


L Griffitlii. Iticlianl, hUaccoDDt of MD- 


liistory, 418— why nwrvcd for the 


1 tient mine workingiii) Irelaitd, 77. 


Lut cJinpter, 4t0— acquniaied "llli 
letters before the Greek*. 420— 


1 Granny Hirer, 209. 


r Gnertliegen). 396. 


Irirh, tlieoldeatinnDuicri|tt*Dfany 1 


' GuMb llitrr.SUU. 




Grian, '2:iO. 


iDdicHle a uonimcrcial people, 4'.^. ^^H 


Galli Kirer. 210. 


IrxeU Hirer, 210. ^H 


Guermet, 230. 


Iiere, or I>an> Giver, 195. ^^M 


GuBin lUTer. 209. 


liii Rlrer, 210. ^^M 




Ule. do. ibid. ^^M 


luunc for tlie Guel. 145, 






luly. mtaning of, tot. ^^M 


H»nnli«I. conquered the BrllonvM. 

iuddo. eo. 

L Ilnrp of the Gaula, 183. 


Itclien Rirer, JlD. ^^M 


Uholiaal. king of T}r«, 66, 08, ^^M 


1 Heber. 187. 440. 


ItunaKtttury. ai6. ^H 


' Hengiit, 296-dle>. SO?- 


ITJI Hirer, 2t0. ^H 


Hercolei SS, eT, 68, vho. 55— mean 


[ie\ do. ibid. ^H 


ing of tlie Dime, 55— PhenicUn, 


Je*an Brechra. 390. ^H 


R5— temple of, SQ-Ogmiai. 87— 


Jupiter, Molocb, aod Ba*l. SQ. ^H 


•lUr to tlie Tjriani. 95— espWned. 


^H 


443— Urit diecovcn tbc Brltiflli !•- 


Hamper. 3S3. ^H 


Undi, 96' 


Ken Hirer, 210. ^^M 


HCKriHoantnin, 90t. 


Kill- Aretit. 237. .^^H 


lleretnoD, 187. 440. 


Keonett Hirer, 310. ^^H 


Ilvmr. wliat, bO. 


Key Hirer, ibid. ^^H 


Ileroiliiin. ♦'i 


Laebty Rirer. 3t0. ^^H 


Hormlotui, hie account of the Pbt- 


Lark do. ibid. ^^H 


nkune. 41.42. 


Utobrigt*. lei. ^H 


He.ii«. 2M. i-M. 


Laoeea, •That. 319. ^H 


ilrynr ni»er,2IO. 


Lea Hirer. 2\Q. ^H 


UilMTuiinScoU, to called by GildM. 


Leen do. 211. ^^M 


27J 


Umaniu Hirer and Lake, 191. ^^M 


Miram, King of Tyre, OC, 


Lemanug Eatnarr, 210. ^^H 


HUtureth, Wi. 


Lemman Hirer. 21 1. ^H 




Lemorioe*, 141. Il«l. ^^U 


Dvciai>i, 43. 


Letten. written by relatlrn, ihrovo ^^H 


ItoT-. m. 


oil tlie funeral pile by the Gaul* ^^M 


HuG.d*n>,S5l. 


fur the deeeaaed to read, IHI. ^^M 


ilumbcf Itjwr. 810. 


LevenlUrer. 311. ^^M 


lljrchii«u. Fotwb. 419. 


Lcxorii. 141, 191. ^^M 


Ma, •ouofKobha.SJB. 


LImyd, 388. 389. 390. ^^ 


iMtii. 2(0. 8 ^1. 


Lliuyd, Edvanl. 144— flrit who de> 


Idle UiTer, 2ia 


clared the ancient Dritoni to be 


lerr.e. (U. 






Welih-prorw the Gael inl>ablEe.l 


InrlrcKirn'. 105. 


England, and Wa ei, before the _^| 


]r. 187, 44'). 


Wclih. 334. ^B 


IreUnd. imt peopled from Britain, 


Lloyd. Humphrey. »5 -hit ai-eount ^H 


ul. 


oflhaCimbri. ^^M 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 



^^^^^^ ^^^^^" 


I.luclier River, 211. 


Mine woiking in Ireland, accouni 


Liu An. ibii]. 


of. 77. 


LU F^l. or »Wnc of Destiny, 430. 


Minerva Belisama, 232. 


LigaBivEr, 194. 


Mile River. 212. 


LingoBEB, 111.197. 


MoguntUB, 229, 


LiMus, 147. 


Moloch, 50, 51, 223, 224, 2-25. 


, Lodilen River, 311. 
; Logi, 203. 




Mor Tawch. 354. ^H 


Lolegrwys. 352. 


MoBthus. 61 ^^M 


, Londrobria, eipUincJ, ICH. 


Mounus, 229. ^^^B 


LoM River, IW. 


Moricambe Eatnary. 216. ^^H 


1 Lowther Biver, :2II. 


Namnetei, 141, 191. ^^H 


' Lo^ne do. ibid. 


Ken River, 212. ^^H 


LuoieriDB, 196. 


Nidd do. ibid. ,^^H 


Lngg Biver, 211. 


Mil, 438. ^^^H 




Nitobrigeo, 193. ^^M 


Luke River, 311. 


Novaulm. 203. ^^^H 


Lone do. ibid. 


Neunual. 43S. ^^M 


Lybia, the old name of Afrii-a. 46— 


Nuagaot, oiplained, 4ft7. ^H 


flnt circumnaTigated by tlie Phe- 


Ocu, BOD of Uengi'.i, 3u7. ^^1 


niciang, ifl—proofi tliereof. 47. 


Odin. 3B1. ^^1 


, LybiMB, and Lydiani. traded with 


Ogam, what, 68. ^^H 


Tyre, 33. 


Oghgul. 298. ^^H 


Lynher River. 211. 


Ogmius, «7, '139. ^^H 


Uac Ceacht, 432. 


Ogmore River. 212. ^^H 


Mac Cuile, ibid. 


Oiae River, 194. ^^ 


Mao Greine, ibid. 


Okenient do. 212. 


Macphermn, Dr. 406. 


Oaey do. ibid. 


Mflgiooune, 281. 


Onvana, 2^4,232. 


MalekBelu.,231. 


O'Keaobtnn, Bret collated tlic Pnnin 


Malta, Mplained, 103. 


Bpcediuftliel-analaa. 113. .^H 


Mancheiter, history of, 302. 


OrdoTicea, 203, 441 ^H 


Manki, Celtic, 9. 


Ore River, 212. ^^1 


MandubratiuB, 199. 


Orgalorix, 194. ^^H 


Marina, the Roman geneml deMroy* 


Orr River, 212. ^^1 


the Cimbri, 369. 


Orwell Biver, ibid. ^^^H 


Marriage portion of the Gnu Is, 161. 


OBcher, 438. ^^H 


. Mara, 225. 

1 Marum River, 211. 


OBitmi, HI, 191. ^^H 


UttBdini. 2i>4. -^^^H 


Maura, what. 219. 2>0. 


Otter River. 219. ^^H 


1 Matron* Biver, 194 


Ous<^. do. ibid. ^^M 


Mann River. 211. 


I'aletyre. meaning of. 101. ^^M 


Mawddach do. ibid. 


I'alliuliua, 306. ^^H 


Mayenne River, 195. 


Palmyra, meaninj of. 101. ^^^ 


UeamRiver.::!!. 


Parisi, 20*. 


, Mediterranean Sua, dlwutercd by 


FMcent, BUD i>f Vorligeni, 305. 


Nuagaot, tlie llomeritv, 4111^. 


Pedigree of the Celtic, 8 -.jorrected. 


1 MeduUi, 193. 


9— Gaula boMt of, lC5-of Vorti. 


' Medw»yRi.Br,211. 


gem— Gaelic, 3U5— observationi 


Mert-, 203. 


of. 311. 


Metarti Ealoary, 2le. 


People of Spain, their iiameB collated 


Metein-ycho«i«,laughtbyaieDruid», 


with the Gaelic nml explained. 


16i. 


1U5— of Britain, their name* coU 


Midacrltei. 87. 


lated with tbe Gaelic. ^uU. J^^M 


HilMluB,«ipliiaed.43i. 


Percy, bishop of Droni ^^^H 



PeraiftDi, traded wilUTjre, 23. 
Fheniciani. tlieir e&ilj ikill ia naii- 
gntlan, IB, 29— earlj trade to Bri- 
Uinfortin.2>_hiitoiyor,30— Ue- 
rodotu*. account or, 41— after- 
ward i bnlU Tf re and Sidan, 42— 
celled Homerits,49 — Erytiirfani, 
43, 50 — not Cennanitcs. but Choi- 
deans — Tofiue to attack Cftrtbage, 
46 — highlj ciTilized, 4!l6 — colo- 
nized Ireland, Britain, and Gaul, 
426 — circumnavigate Africa. 47— 
npplJed 300 Bbipe t^ Xerxes, 
wore helmets like tbc Greekf, 49 
^eitiea of, 50 — broaght the wot. 
■hip of Baal from Clialdca, and 
Mcrificcd human victima to But, 
89— worsliipped their gods in 
giores, 6[ — not circumciied, ib.- 
*er7 luceeairul by tea and land, 6 
— flrit coloniMd Britain, 71— gate 
ntmcitQ must of mari tittle Europe, 
76. 99— trot their metals from all 
the British lalandi, 78— >poke a 
dialect of the Hebrew, 7U— colo- 
nixed Ireland, 428. 
Phenicia, detchption and extent of, 

30— meaning of the name, 64. 
Fietones. 141. 191. 
Picts, 274, ■J9I. 357, 401 , 4c.-Cam. 
dea's account of, 407— Irish name 
for, 410 — cotiquered Wales, Corn- 
wall and Armorica, at ilio fall of 
Uie Roman Empiro, 414— annihi- 
lated b; Kenneth Mac Alpin, king 
of the Scots, 415. 

Follydore VerE^i) condemns Geoffrey, 
but praiaei Oildan. 317, 318. 

Plantas, Punic speech of,his Pmuatus 
collated with the Gaelic, 1 14 — and 
•eq. Bochart'sopioiOD, 116. 

Pnuutagus, 196. 

Procillus, N.M. 150. 

Prydain, .151. 

Panic (peech of PUottu. borrowed 
from O'Neach tan, without acknow- 
ledgment, by Vallancey, 1 13. 

Queen of hemven, 236 — cokes of, ib. 

Bag-well, 238. 

Ray Hirer, 312. 

Raoraci, 14]. 

Re* Rirers, 212. 

Reged, prorlnce of, 911. 

Regni, 204. 

Rempbaii, 50, i5. 



Iliieed River, 212. 

Rheda, what. '217. 

Rhedones, 141, 192. 

Rheuanua, 194. 
Rliiae River, ibid. 
Rhone do. 194. 

liibb do. 213. 
Ribble do. ibid. 

Ripheon Hountalos, 98,*443. 

Rlcers in Portognl. their names col- 
lated with theGaelio and explained 
112— of Spain, names of, collsied . 
with the Gaelic, and explained, 
lOa, 112— in Gaol, tbeir names ex- 
plained, 193— in Britain their 
names collated with the Oaelic, 205 

Roberts, Rev. Peter, bis Chronicle* 
at the Kings of Britain, a transta- 
UoD of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 319 
— questions the authority of Gil- 
das, his cTitisism proved erroneous 
330, SSI, &c. bii very judicious 
observations on the Welsh and Ir- 
ish langoages, 329, 395. 

Roch River, 213. 

Rowland, 342. 

Ktiithina, whit, 390. 

Rumney, 213. 

Rnaadir, explaioed, 102. 

Ruteni, 14!, 

Rythci River, 213. 

Sabrina Estuary, T"" 

Salmr"- — t^l— 



Sammes Aylett, hia opinion of the 
Fheniclan coloniMtion of Britain, 
73, foond it without inhabitants, 
73. 

Sanaa, 42. 

Saone, River, 195. 

Sardinia, explained, 103. 

Ssron, king of Tyre, 65. 

Saturn and Uolocb the Bame,Al— hi* 
Image, 53, 54— seven dwpel*. 63 
— called Israel, why, SSi. 

Sniitone*. 141, 191. 

Saxans.274— murder the Br! tons,303 

Soetllg Michael. 247 — account of lb* 
staUons of, 247— worship of, 914. 

Soil lean. 345. 

Scilly Islando. 76, US. 

Scombrarta Cape, cipUined, IDX 

Scoti. vi, 433, who, 435. 

Scot*, why *oc»Ued. 04. 
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^^^^^ INDEX. ^^H 


Seduni, l41. Ifti. 


Tliamei lti*er. -:;I4. ^^H 


SBKoaax, 199. 




SelgoTos, 204. 


TheomBoUlu. tdS. ^^H 


Seqiuwi, RiTer. 193. 


Tbyreoi. what, 319. U20. ^^M 


SeqnMi, 1*1, lU2. 


Tiber explainnl. lot. ^^H 


SeguiUui. 141. 192. 


Tidi River, 2U. ^^M 


Srwrn River. 213. 210_E.tMljr 216 


TieQHiv«r.21.'). ^^M 


Mliipi. invention uf. 74, 7^. 


Timaftiues. called MUaiiu. ^aS^^H 


Slcheu*. 67. 


Tin. 87. ^^^H 


&id Ki*er,2l3. 


Tivj liiver,->14. ^^H 


Sidun, meukingof. 101. 


Tubbar Huitc. 237- ^^H 




Brid^t, Ibid. ^^H 


1 Klhor. 4^. 




1 SiiTer,RiTer.213— oooeinGaulJ?*. 


Toland. .Ur.-lEtUuD on tbc Dnf^H 


1 SilarM,a04.4il, 


""^H 


1 SitDcnl. SOS, 201. 


Topbct. wbit, S.1. ^^M 


1 Sou UWer. 213. 


T»U>. or Tait. 437. 438. ^^M 


Spuum. wh»I,9l9. 


To* River, 213. ^^M 


Spiia, aiitlent people of, their ounes 


Tocey I'iver. 3IS, 914. ^^H 


all eipUlDed Id liaeUc, IU5— namei 


Trent River, 214. ^^M 


Of iWen Golkted Kith ilic Gtelic, 


Triads Welsh. 349. ^^" 


and exptaioed. 106. 


Trileucum rrookuntory, nplalncrf. 


SpaLha. whai. 219. 


lot. 


St. Bridg,t. JW. 




St. ColumklU, ibid. 


Trwiluay River. 2?4. 


St. Geru.»au.. -m. 300. 3tM. 306. 


Tiuth de Dnnsna, account of. 429— 


St. Michicl-. Well, 244. 


come 1 roiii Dennwrk, 4 3»- Mcw- 


St. Patrick. -294, 306, 307. 


ton of llie Caledonian Plola. «3I. 


St. PBDliniu, 309. 


Tugcni, I4l. ISa. 


Stoke Rirer. 215. 


Tweed ttiver, JU. 


Stone of deailii;, 480. 


Ezeliiel. 31-iritb t8« conntrle* 


Stonre River, 213. 


Strine do. ibid. 


they traded •rith,*nd the articlM of 


Stroud do. ibid. 


merchandize of the Tytiu)«, S2— 


SwKle do. ibid. 




Taff River, 213. 




Tamar do. ibid. 


66, j-c _*ii.ei of TyrTiSB— «o- 


Tmiaar. 435. 


1 Tamii»a, Jisiuary, 2ie. 


dorui Sicvlui. hU account of tli* 


^^H_ Tanelh, what, 396. 


liege and capture of Tjn, by 


^^^^ 'J'araoiig, 


Alexuder Uie Oreal 70,UY.ne«i- 
ingor. 100— river. -JM. 


^^^^F Tarn Kirer. I9j. 


^■^ TarihiBli. trwlcd -ilb Tyre, 33- 


Tzetce*. Im:ic24. 


^"- mHwing of 39, 40. 


Unelli, 141. 192. 


P TeutatM, 225. 


Urbigeoea. 141. i32. 


1 Ta.e Riv«r, 213. 


U.ko Biver.au. 


1 Taiimagului. 109. 


Vaconwgi. 305. 


1 Tay Birer, 8l3. 


Val]c»ceF,G<iiMrat. 11— cnonMuly 




declare, tlie Iri* not lu be V^k 


Toe* River, 213. 


tb— niiitakcn in calling the Wai. 


. I'eigD do. ibid. 




* Terre do. ibid. 


44. 


Teutote* ot Dea T»it. 431. 


Vana^ 2:t!. ^^^ 


Te«U. 2i;«. 


Vaoda*, 233. ^^^M 



INDIX. 



Vectc. if>leof, 216. 
Vecturionet, wliat, 400. 
Vellocatu«, ]99. 
Veneti, U I— their ships, 149, 150, 

Veiiicentes, 2' ^5. 

Venta, what, 216. 

Venta, Silurum, 217. 

Venta Icenuruin, 217. 

Venus Victrix, 234. 

Venus Pallas, 234. 

Venutius, 109. 

Vercingetorix, 171. 

Veredoctutf, 199. 

VergesAilaunus, 190. 

Vergil Poljrdore, 317, 318. 

Vergobretiis, what, 144. 

Verniew Rirer, 214. 

Vices, erroneous explanation of, by 

VVhiUker, 3(i5 
ViUttcasses, 141, 193. 
Vienne Rirer, 19'j. 
Vilaine do. ibid. 
ViridoTix, 199. 
VolscsB Tectotoiges, 170. 
VolibaUiTer«214. 
Vortigem, 200, 2B 1, 205— his incest, 

3Ui», 304, 3U5— Ms pedigree, 305. 
Vortimer, 301 — his gallant oondact, 

301, SOJ. 
^'ortiper, 280. 
Wainrush. RiTer, 214. 
AVales, inliabited by a people speak- 

ing Irish, before the Welsh, 334, 

3ti5 
Wandle Rirer, 214. 



Ware, Sir James, his notion of the 
peopling of Ireland andBritain«16. 
Watergail Rirer, 211. 

Watliug-street, explained, 363. 

Wantsum Hirer, 214. 

Warenej River, 215. 

Weapons of the British, 219. 

Wear Rirer. 215. 

Welland do. ibid. 

Well .worship, 335. 
Welsh, 6 — bishop Percy's opinioa 
thereof, 6 — not Celtic, 7— errone- 
ous notion concerning the, 142— 
Welsh and Irish hare no affinity 
whaterer, 320, 334— not Celts, 360 
— languiige compared with the 
Irish, 395— from Scotland, 411. 

Wensum Rirer, 215. 

Werf do. ibid. 

Weske do. ibid. 

Wey do. ibid. 

Weelock do. ibid. 

Wherf do. ibid. 

Wbitaker, 362, 403. 

Wily Rirer, 215. 

Winsom do. ibid. 

Worship, well, 23a 

Wye Rivers, 215. 

Xerxes, 49. 

YarRirers,2l5. 

Yare do. ibid. 

Yarrow do. ibid. 

Yeo. do. ibid. 

Yonnedo. 195. 

Yore do. 215. 

Zimxim. 240. 
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